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GOD'S GOOD MAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

After tea, they re-entered the house at Maryllia's re- 
quest, to hear Cicdy play. Anived in the drawing-room 
they found the only truly modern thing in it, a grand 
pianOy of that noted French mäke which as far snrpasses 
the German model as a genuine Straduarius surpasses a 
child's fiddle put together yesterday, and, taking her seat 
at this instrument, Cicely had transformed both herseif 
and it into unspeakable enchantment The thing of wood 
and wire and ivory keys had become possessed, as it were, 
with the thunder of the battling clouds and the great rush 
of the sea, — and then it had suddenly whispered of the 
sweetness of love and Hfe, tili out of storm had grown the 
tender calm of a flowing melody, on which wordless dreams 
of happiness gUttered like rainbow bubbles on foam, shin- 
ing for a moment and then vanishing at a breath; it had 
caught the voices of the rain and wind, — and the patter- 
ing drops and sibilant hurricane had whizzed sharply 
through the scale of sound tili the very notes seemed 
alive with the wrath of nature, — and then it had roUed 
all the wild clamour away into a sustained magnificence 
of prayerful chords which seemed to plead for all things 
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grand, all things true, all things beautiful, — and to lift the 
soul of man in panting, labouring ecstasy up to the very 
threshold of Heaven! And she — the "gobiin" who evoked 
all this phantasmagoria of life set in harmony — she too 
changed as it seemed, in nature and aspect, — her small 
meagre face was as the face of a pictured angel, with the 
dark hair dustering round it in thick knots and curling 
waves as of blackest bronze, — while the eyes, füll of soft 
passion and fire, glowed beneath the broad temples with 
the light of youth's imperial dream of fame. What human 
creature could accept the limited fact of being mere man, 
mere woman only, while Cicely played? Such music as 
hers recalled and revealed the earliest splendour of the 
days when Poesy was newly bom, — when gods and god- 
desses were believed to walk the world in large and majestic 
freedom, — and when brave deeds of chivalry and self- 
sacrifice became exalted by the very plenitude of rieh 
imagination into supematural facts of heaven-conquering, 
hell-charming prowess. Not then was man made to seem 
uncouth, or mean and savage in his attempts to dominate 
the planet, but strong, fearless, and endowed with dignity 
and power. Not then was every noble sentiment derided, 
— every truth scourged, — every trust betrayed, — every 
tendemess mocked, — and every sweet emotion made the 
subject of a slander or a sneer. Not then was love mere 
lust, marriage mere convenience, and life mere covetous- 
ness of gain. There was something higher, greater, purer 
than these, — something of the inspiring breath of God, 
which, according to the old Biblical narrative, was breathed 
into humanity with the words — "Let us make man in Our 
image, after Our likeness." That "image" of God was 
featured gloriously in the waves of music which surged 
through Cicel/s brain and fingers, out on the responsive 
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air, — and when she ceased playing there fbllowed a dumb 
spell of wonderment and awe, which those who had listened 
to her marvellous Improvisation were afraid to break by a 
word or movement And then, with a smile at their mute 
admiration and astonishment, she had passed her small 
supple hands lightly again over the piano-keys, evoking 
therefrom a playful prdude, and the piu*e süvery soimd 
of her voice had cloven the air asunder with De Musset's 
"Adieu, Suzon!*' 

"Adieu, Siizon, ma rose blonde, 

Qui m'as alm^ pendant hnit joursl 
Les plus Courts plaisirs de ce monde 
Souvent fönt les meilleurs amours. 

Säis-je au moment oü je te quitte 

Oü m'entraine mon astre errant? 
Je m'en vais pourtant, ma petite, 
Bien loin, bien vite, 
Adieu, Suzon!" 

Was it possible for any man with a drop of warm blood 
flowing through his veins, not to feel a quicker heart-beat, 
a swifter pulse, at the entrandng, half-melancholy, half- 
mocking sweetness she infused into these lines? 

"Je pars, et sur ma l^vre ardente 
BriUe encore ton demier baiser. 
Entre roes bras, ch6re imprudente 

Ton beau front vient de reposer. 
Sens-tu mon coeur, comme il palpite? 
Le tien, comme il battait gaiment! 
Je m'en vais pourtant ma petite, 
Bien loin, bien vite 
Toujours t'aimant! 
Adieu, Suzon!" 

With the passion, fire and exquisite ahandon of her sing- 
ing of this verse in tones of such youthful freshness and 
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fervour as could scaxcely be equalled and never suipassed, 
•11 Adderley could no loriger restrain himself, and crying 
"Brava! — brava! Bravissima!** feil to clapping bis hands 
in the wildest ecstasy. Waiden, less demonstrative, was 
far more moved. Something quite new and stränge to bis 
long fixed habit and temperament had insidiously crept 
over bim, — and being well accustomed to self-analysis, be 
was conscious of tbe facts, and uneasy at finding bimself 
in the grip of an emotion to wbicb he could give no name. 
Therefore^ he was glad when, — the music being ended, 
and when he had expressed bis more or less incoberent 
praise and thanks to Cicely for the delight her wonderful 
gift had aiTorded bim, — he could plead some business in 
the village as an excuse to take bis departure. Maryllia 
very sweetly bade bim come again. 

"As often as you like," — she said — "And I want you 
to promise me one thing, Mr. Waiden! — you must consent 
to meet some of my London friends here one evening to 
dinner." 

She had given bim her band in parting, and be was 
holding it in bis own. 

"Pm afraid I should be very mucb in the way, Miss 
Vancourt" — be replied, with a grave smile — "I am not a 
social acquisition by any means! I live very mucb alone, 
— and a solitary life, I think, suits me best" 

She looked at bim thoughtfuUy, and witbdrew her 
band. 

"That means that you do not care to come," — she 
Said, simply — "I am so sorry you do not like me!" 

The blood rushed up to bis brows. 

"Miss Vancourt!" be stammered. "Pray — pray do not 
think " 

But here she tumed aside to receive Adderley's fare- 
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Wells and thanks for the charming aflemoon he had spent 
in her Company. Aller this, and when Julian had made 
his exit, accompanied by Cicely who wanted him to give 
her a written copy of certain verses he had composed, 
Maryllia again spoke: 

"Well, at any rate, I shall send you an invitation to 
one of my parties, whether you come or not, Mr. Waiden!" 
she Said, playfully. "Otherwise, I shall feel I have not done 
my social duty to the minister of the parish! It will be 
for some evening during the next three weeks. I hope you 
will be able to accept it. If not " 

A sudden resolve. inspired John's hesitating soul. 
Taking the hand she offered, he raised it lightly tp his 
lips with all the gallantry of an old-world courtier rather 
than a modem-time parson. 

"If you wish me to accept it, it shall be accepted," — 
he Said, and his voice shook a little — "Forgive me if in 
any way I have seemed to you discourteous, Miss Van- 
court!— I am so much of a solitary, that *society' has 
rather an intimidating effect upon me, — but you must 
never — " here he looked at her füll and bravely — "you 
must never say again or think that I do not like you! I 
do like you!" 

Her eyes met his with pure and candid eamestness. 

"That is kind of you," — she said — "and I am glad! 
Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye!" 

And so he left her presence. 

When he started to walk home across the fields, 
Adderley proffered his companionship, which could not in 
civility be refused. They left the Manor grounds together 
by the little wicket-gate, and took the customary short-cut 
to the village. The lustrous aftemoon light was mellowing 
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warmly into a deeper saffron glow, — a delicate Suggestion 
of approaching evening was in the breath of the cooling 
air, and though the uprising orb of Barth had not yet 
darkened the first gold cloud beneath the westem glory 
of the sun, there was a gentle murmur and movement 
among the trees and flowers and birds, which indicated 
that the time for rest and sleep was drawing nigh. The 
long grasses rustled mysteriously, and the small unseen 
herbs hidden under them sent up a pungently sweet odour 
as the two men trod them down on their leisurely way 
across the fields, — and it was with a certain sense of relief 
from mental strain that Waiden Ufled his hat and let the 
soft breeze fan his temples, which throbbed and adied 
very strangely as though with a weight of pent-up tears. 
He was very silent, — and Julian Adderley, generally ac- 
customed to talk for two, seemed disposed to an equal 
tacitvimity. The few hours they had spent in the society 
of Maryllia Vancourt and her weird protegü, Cicdy Boume, 
had given both men subject for various thoughts which 
neither of them were inclined to express to one another. 
Waiden, in particular, was aware of a certain irritation and 
uneasiness of mind which troubled him greatly, and he 
looked askance at his companion with unchristian im- 
patience. The long-legged, red-haired poet was deddedly 
in his way at the present moment, — he would rather have 
been alone. He determined in any case not to ask him 
to enter the rectory garden, — more of his society would 
be intolerable, — they would part at the gate, — 

"Pm afraid Tm boring you, Mr. Waiden" — said the 
unconsdous object of his musings, just then — "I am dulll 
I feel myself under a cloud. Pray excuse it!" 

The expression of his face was comically lachrymose, 
and John feit a touch of compunction at the nature of his 
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own immediate mental attitude towards the harmless 
"moon-calf." 

"Don't apologise!" he said, with a frank smile. "I 
myself am not in a companionable humour« I think Miss 
Boume's music has not only put something into us, but 
taken something out of us as well.'' 

"You are right!" said JuHan. "You are perfectly right 
And you express the emotion aptly. It was extraordinary 
music! But that voice! That voice will be a wonder of 
the World!" 

"It ts a wonder already" — rejoined Waiden — "If the 
girl keeps her health and does not break down from nervous 
excitement and overstrain, she will have a dazzling career. 
I think Miss Vancourt will take every possible care of her." 

"Miss Vancourt is very lovely," — said Adderley re- 
flectivdy — "I have made up my mind on that point at 
last When I first saw her, I was not convinced. Her 
features are imperfect But they are mobile and expres- 
sive — and in the expression there is a subtle beauty which 
is quite provocative. Then again, my own 'ideals' of 
women have always been tall and queenly, — yet in Miss 
Vancourt we have a woman who is queenly without being 
tall. It is the regal air without the material inches. And 
I am now satisfied that the former is more fasdnating 
than the latter. Though I admit that it was once my 
dream to die upon the breast of a tall woman!" 

Waiden laughed forcedly. He was vexed to be com^ 
pelled to listen to Adderley's criticism of Maryllia Van- 
court's physical diarms, yet he was powerless to offer any 
remonstrance. 

"But, alter all,** continued Julian, gazing up into the 
pink and mauve clouds of the kindling sunset, "the tall 
woman might possibly, from the very coldness of her 
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height, be unsympathetic. She might be undaspable. 
Juno seems ever more repellent than Venus or Psyche. 
Then, again, there are so many large women. They are 
common. They obstruct the public highway. They tower 
forth in theatre-stalls, and nod jewelled tiaras from the 
elevation of opera-boxes, blocking out the view of the stage. 
They are more often assertive than lovable. Therefore let 
me not ding to an illusion which will not bear analysis. 
For Miss Vancourt is not a tall woman, — nor for that 
matter is she short, — she is indescribable, and therefore 
entirely bewitching!" 

John Said nothing, but only walked on a trifle more 
quickly. 

"You are perhaps not an admirer of the fair sex, 
Waiden?" pursued his companion. "And therefore my 
observations awaken no sympathy in your mind?" 

"I never discuss women," — replied Waiden, drily — "I 
am not a poet, you see, — " and he smiled — "I am merely 
a middle-aged parson. You can hardly expect me to 
share in your youthful enthusiasms, Adderleyl You are 
going up the hül of life, — I am travelling down. We can- 
not see things from the same Standpoint" Here, they left 
the fields and came to the highroad, — jfrom thence a few 
more paces brought them to the gate of the rectory. "But 
I quite agree with you in your admiration of Miss Van- 
court She seems a most kindly and charming lady — and 
— I believe — ^I am sure " — and his remarks became some- 
what rambling and disjointed — "yes — I am sure she will 
try to do good in the village now that she has taken up 
her residence here. That is, of course, if she stays. She 
may get tired of country life — that is quite probable — but 
— it is, of course, a good thing to have a strong sodal in- 
fluence in the neighbourhood — especially a woman's in* 
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fiuencö — and I should say Miss Vancourt Will make herseif 
useful and beloved in the parish " 

At this period he caught Adderle/s eyes fixed upon 
him somewhat quizzically, and realised that he was getüng 
quite "parochial" in his talk. He checked himself abruptly 
and swung open his garden gate. 

"Pm sorry I can't ask you in just now," — he said — 
"I have some pressing work to do " 

"Don*t mention it!" and Julian dasped him by the 
hand fervently. "I would not intrude upon you for worlds! 
You must be alöne, of course. You are delightful! — yes, 
my dear Waiden, you are delicious! So new — so fresh! 
It is a privilege to know you! Gk)od-bye for the moment! 
I may come and talk to you another time?" 

"Oh, certainly! By all means!" And Waiden, shaking 
hands with all the vigour Adderley's grasp enforced upon 
him, escaped at last into the sanctuary of his own garden, 
and hastened under the covering shadow of the trees that 
bordered the lawn. Adderley watched him disappear, and 
then went on his own way with a gratified air of perfect 
complacenqr. 

"Those who 'never discuss women' are apt to be 
most impressed by them," — he sagaciously reflected — "The 
writhings of a beetle on a pin are not so complex or in- 
teresting as the writhings of a parson's stabbed senses. 

Now a remarkable psychological study might be made 

My good friend! Kindly look where you are going!" 

This last remark was addressed to a half-drunken man 
who pushed past him roughly without apology, almost 
jostling him off the foot-path. It was Oliver Leach, who 
hearing himself spoken to, glanced round suUenly with a 
muttered oath, and stumbled on. 

."That is Miss Yancourt's dismisse4 agent," said 
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Adderley, pausing a moment to watdi bis uncertain pro 
gress up the road. ^'What an objectionable beast!" 

He walked on, and^ bis former train of thougbt being 
entirely disturbed, he went to the "Mother Huff," where 
he was a frequent visitor, bis elaborate courtesies to Mrs. 
Buggins enabling bim to hear from that lady's pious lips 
all the latest news, scandal and gossip, true or untrue, 
conceming the whole neighbourhood. 

Waiden, meanwhile, Unding himself once more aJone 
in bis own domain, breathed freely. The faithful Nebbie, 
who had passed all the hours of bis master's absence, ''on 
guard" by the window of the vacant study, came running 
to meet bim as he set foot upon the lawn, — three or four 
doves that were brooding on the old tiled and gabled 
roof of the rectory, rose aloft in a short flight and de- 
scended again, cooing sofUy as though with satisfaction at 
bis retum, — and there was a soothing silence everywhere, 
the work of the day being done, and Bainton having left 
the garden trim and fair to its own sweet solitude and 
calm. Gently patting bis dog's rough head, as the animal 
sprang up to bim with joyous short barks of welcome, 
John looked about bim quietly for a moment or two with 
an expression in bis eyes that was somewhat dreamy and 
pathetic 

''I have known the old place so long and loved every 
comer of it!" — he murmured — •*And yet, — to-day it seems 
all Strange and unfamiliar!" 

The glow of the sunset Struck a red flare against the 
walls of bis house, and beat out twinkling diamond flashes 
from the latticed Windows, — the dambering masses of 
honeysuckle and roses shone forth in vivid Clusters as 
though inwardly illuminated« The warmth and ecstasy of 
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fife seemed palpitating in eveiy flush of colour, every shaft 
of light, — and the wild, voluptuous singing of iinseea 
skylarks, descending to their nests, and shaking out thdr 
songs, as it seemed, like bubbles of music breaking 
asunder in the dear empyrean, expressed the rapture 
of heaven wedded to the sensuous, living, breathing joys 
of earÜL The glamour and radiance of the air affected 
Waiden with a sudden unwonted sense of fatigue and 
pain, and pressing one hand across his eyes, he shut out 
the dazzle of blue sky and green grass for a moment's 
respite, — then went slowly, and with bent head into his 
study. Here everything was very quiet, — and, as it Struck 
him then, curiously lonely, — on his desk lay various notes 
and messages and accounts — the usual sort of paper litter 
that accumulated under his hands every day, — two or 
three visiting cards had been left for him diuing his ab* 
sence, — one on the part of the local doctor, a very clever 
and exceüent fellow named James Forsyth, who was 
familiarly calied "Jimmy" by the villagers, and who often 
joined Waiden of an evening to pläy a game of chess 
with him, — and another bearing the neat superscription 
^*Mrs. Mandeville Poreham. The Leas. At home Thurs- 
days,*' — whereat he smiled Mrs. Mandeville Poreham was 
a **county" lady, wife of a gentleman-at-ease who did no- 
thing but himt, and who never had done anything in all 
his life but himt, — she was also the mother of five mar» 
riageable daughters, and her calls on the Reverend John 
%vere marked by a polite and patient persistency that 
seemed altogether admirable. She lived some two miles 
out of St Rest, but always attended Walden's church 
regularly, driving thither with her family in a solemnly 
closed private omnibus of the true "county" type. She 
professed great interest in all Church mattcrs^ on thQ 
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ground that she was hersdf the daughter of a dead-and- 
gone dergyman. 

"My poor fatherl" she was wont to say, smoothing 
her sleek bandeaux of grey hair on either side of her 
forehead with one long, pale, thin fingen "He was such 
ä good man! Ah yes! — and he had such a lovely mind! 
My mother was a Beedle." 

This last announcement, generally thrown in casually, 
was apt to be startling to the uninitiated, — and it was not 
tili the genealogy of the Beedle family had been duly ex- 
plained to the anxious inquirer, that it was seen how im- 
portant and all-sufficing it was to have had a Beedle for 
one's matemal parent. The Beedles were a noted "cid 
stock" in Suffolk, so it appeared, — and to be connected 
with a Suffolk Beedle was, to certain provindal minds (^ 
limited perception, a complete guarantee of superior birth 
and breeding. Waiden was well accustomed to receiving 
a call from Mrs. Poreham about every ten days or so, 
and he did his utmost best to dodge her at all points. 
Bainton was his ready accomplice in this harmless con- 
spiracy, and promptly gave him due waming whenever 
the Poreham "'bus" or landau was seen weightily bearing 
down upon the village, with the result that on the arrival 
of the descendant of Üie Beedles at the rectory door she 
was met by Hester Rockett, the parlourmaid, with a de- 
mure smile and the Statement, — "Mr. Waiden is out, 
mim." Then, when Waiden, according to the laws of 
etiquette, had to retum the lady's visit, Bainton again 
assisted him by watching and waiting tili he could inform 
him, "'as 'ow he'd seen that blessed old Poreham woman 
drivin' out with 'er fam'ly to Riversford. They won't likely 
be back for a couple of hours at least" Whereupon 
:Walden straightway took a swinging walk \ip.to "Th^ 
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Leas,** deposited bis card with the footman for the absent 
"famly" and retumed again in peace to his own dwelling. 
This aft^noon he had again, as usual» missed the worthy 
lady, and he set aside her card, the smile with which he 
had glänced at it changing suddenly to a sigh of some- 
what wearied impatience. Surely there was something un- 
usually dark and solitary in the aspect of the room to 
which, for so many years, he had been accustomed, and 
where he had generaHy found comfort and contentment? 
The vivid hues of the sunset were dedining rapidly, and 
the solemn shadow of evening was creeping up apace over 
the sky and outer landscape — but something hcavier than 
the nuld obscurity of approaching night seemed weighing 
on the air around him, which oppressed his nerves and 
saddened his soul. He stood absently tuming over the 
papers on his desk, in a frame of mind which lefl him 
imcertain how to anploy himself, — whether to read, — to 
write, — ^to finish a sketdi of the flowering reeds on the 
river which he had yesterday begun, — or to combat with 
his own mood, fathom its meaning, and conquer its 
tendency? There came a light tap at his döor and the 
maid Hester entered with a letter. 

"The last post, sir. Only one for you.*' 

He took it up indifferentiy as the girl retired, — then 
uttered a slight exdamation of pleasure. 

"From Brent" — he said, half aloud — "Dear old fellowl 
I have not heard from him since New Year.'* 

He opened the letter, and began to read. The in- 
terested look in his eyes deepened, — and he moved nearer 
to the open window to avail himself as much as possible 
of the swiftly decreasing light 
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"Dear Walden," — it ran — "The spirit moves me to 
write to you, not only because it occurs to me that I have 
failed to do so for a long time, but also because I feel a 
certain necessity for thought-expansion to someone, who, 
like yourself, is accustomed to the habit of thinking. The 
tendency of the majority nowadays is, — or so it appears 
to me, — to folget tiie purpose for which the brain was 
designed, or rather to use it for no higher object than 
that for whidi it is employed by the brüte creation, 
namdy to consider the ways and means of securing food, 
and then to ruminate on the self-gratification which foUows 
the lusts of appetite. In fact, 'to rot and rot, — and 
thereby hangs a tale!' But before I enter into any par- 
ticulars of my own special phase or mood, let me ask 
how it fares with you in your small and secluded parish? 
All must be well, I imagine, otherwise doubtless I should 
have heard. It seems only the other day that I came, 
at your request, to consecrate your beautiful little church 
of *The Saint's Rest,' — yet seven years have roUed away 
since then, leaving indelible tracks of age on me, as 
probably on you also, my dear fellowl — though you have 
always carried old Time on your back more lightly and 
easily than I. To me he has ever been the Arabian 
Nights' inexorable 'Old Man of the Sea,' whose habit is 
to kill unless killed. At fifty-one I feel myself either 
^rusting' or mellowing; I wonder which you will judge the 
most fitting appellation for me when we next meet? Mind 
and memoiy play me stränge tricks in my brief moments 
of solitude, and whenever I think of you, I imagine it 
can only be yesterday that we two coUege lads walked and 
talked together in the drowsy old streets of Oxford and 
made our various plans for our future lives with all the 
süperb doaninance and assertiveness of youth, which is so 
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delightful whiie it lasts, despite the miserable deceptions it 
practises upon us. One thing, however, which I gained in 
that past time, and which has never deceived me, is your 
friendship, — and how much I owe to you no one but 

myself can ever teil. Good God! how superior you 

always were, and are, tx) me! Why did you efTace your- 
self so completely for my sake? I often ask this question, 
and except for the fact that it would be impossible to 
you to even make an attempt to override, for mere ambi- 
tion^ anyone for whom you had a deep affection, I cannot 
imagine any answer. But as matters have tumed out 
with me I think it might have been better afler all^ had 
you been in my place and I in yoursl A small 'eure of 
souls' would have put jny mental fibre to less torture, 
than the crowding cares of my diocese, which depresses 
me more and more as they increase. Many things seem 
to me hopeless, — utterly irremediable! The shadow of a 
preponderatingy defiant, all-triumphant Evil stalks abroad 
everywhere — and the dergy are as much affected by it as 
the laymen. I feel that tihe world is far more Christ-less 
to-day after two thousand years of preaching and teach- 
ing, than it was in the time of Nero. How has this 
happened? Whose the fault? Waiden, there is only one 
reply — it is the Church itself that has failedl The message 
of salvation, — the gospel of love, — these are as God-bom 
and true as ever they were, — but the preachers and 
teachers of the Divine Creed are to blame, — the men who 
quarrel among themselves over forms and ceremonies in- 
stead of concentrating their energies on ministering to 
others, — and I confess I find myself often at a loss to 
dispose Qiurch aflfairs in such wise as to secure at one 
and the same timie, peace and satisfaction amongst the 
clergy xmder me, with proper devotion to the mental and 
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physical needs of the thousands who have a right, yes, a 
tigkt to expect Spiritual comfort and material succour 
from those who profess, by their vows of Ordination, to 
be faithful and disinterested servants of Christ. 

"I daresay you remember how we used to talk religious 
matters over when we were young and enthusiastic men, 
studying for the Church. You will easily recall the in- 
dignation and fervour with which we repudiated all heresies 
new and old, and tumed our backs with mingled pity and 
scom on every writer of agnostic theories, estimating such 
heterodox influences as weighing but lightly in the balance 
of beliefy and making little or no effect on the minds of 
the majority. We did not then grasp in its füll measure 
the meaning of what is to-day called the *rush' of life. 
That blind, brutal stampede of humanity over every comer 
and quarter of the earth, — a stampede which it is im- 
possible to check or to divert, and which arises out of a 
nameless sense of panic, and foreboding of disaster! Like 
hordes of wild cattle on the prairies, who scent invisible 
fire, and begin to gallop furiously headlong anywhere and 
everywhere, before the first red gleam of the devouring 
element breaks from the undergrowth of dry grasä and 
stubble, — so do the nations and peoples appear to me to- 
day. Reckless, maddened, fear-stricken ' and reasonless, 
they rush hither and thither in search of refuge from 
themselves and from each other, yet are all the while 
driven along unconsciously in heterogeneous masses, as 
though swept by the resistiess breath of some mysterious 
whirlwind, impelHng them on to their own disaster. I feei 
the end approadiing, Waiden! — som^times I almost see 
itl And with the near touch öf a shuddering future 
catastrophe on me, I am often disposed to agree with sad 
King Solomon that after all *therc is nothing better for a 
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man thah that he shöuld eat, drink and be merry all the 
days of his life.' For I grow tired of my own piiny efforts 
to lift the bürden of human sorrow which is laid upon 
me, aloft on the fainting wings of prayer, to a God who 
seems wholly irresponsive, — mind, Waiden, I say seems — 
so do not Start away from my words and judge me as 
beginning to weaken in the faith that formerly inspired 
me. I confess to an intense fatigue and hopelessness, — 
the constant unrelieved consdousness of human wretched- 
ness weighs me down to the dust of spiritual abasement,, 
for I can but think that if God were indeed merdful and 
füll of loving-kindness, He would not, He could not endure 
the constant sped;ade of man's devilish injustice to his 
brother man ! I have no right to permit myself to indulge 
in such reflections as these, I know, — yet they have gained 
such hold on me that I have latterly had serious thoughts 
of resigning my bishopric. But this is a matter involving 
other changes in my life, on which I should like to have 
some long friendly taiks with you, before taking any 
decisive Step. Your own attitude of mind towards the 
*calling and dection' you have chosen has always seemed 
to me so pre-eminently pure and lofty, that I should 
condemn my own feelings even more than I do, were I to 
allow the twin forces of pessimism and despair to possess 
me utterly without an attempt to bring them under your 
sane and healthful exorcism. And this brings me to the 
main point of my letter which is, that I should much like 
to see you, if you can spare me two or three days of 
your Company any time before the end of August No- 
thing would please me more than to quarter myself upon your 
hospitality and enjoy for a short while the beautiful calm 
of your happy anä peaceful surroundings, but situated as 
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I am in the heart of an over-populated district, with a 
thousand daims upon my personal attention and influence^ 
I do not think I shall be able consdentiously to get away 
for any respite from work tili September, and I must see 
you, if possible, before then. Try to arrange an early visit 
here if you can, though I know how iU your parishioneis 
can spare you, and how more than likely they are to 
grumble at your absence. You are to be envied in having 
secured so much affection and confidence in the parish 
you control, and every day I feel more and more how 
wisely you have chosen your lot in that comparative ob- 
scurity, which, at one time, seemed to those who know 
your brilliant gifts, a waste of life and opportunity. Of 
course you are not without jealous enemies, — no true souI 
ever is. Sir Morton Pippitt still occasionally sends me a 
spluttering note of information as to something you have, 
or have not done, to the church on which you have spent 
the greater part of your personal fortime; and Leveson, 
the minister at Badsworth, appears to think that I should 
assist him by heading a subscription Ust to obtain fiinds 
for the purpose of making his diurch as perfect a gern of 
architecture as yours, Due enquiries have been made as 
to the nature and needs of his parishioners, and it appears 
that only twenty-five adult persons on an average ever 
attend his ministrations, and that the building for which 
he pleads is a brick edifice built in 1870 and deliberately 
allowed to decay by disuse and neglect However Sir 
Morton Pippitt is taking some interest in it, so I am given 
to understand, — and perhaps in *restoring' a modern 
chapel, he will be able to console himself for the ruthless 
manner in which you stripped off his *galvanised tin' roof 
from your old Norman church wallsl 
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*'l am sorry to heax that the historic house of Abbot's 
Manor is again inhabited, and by one who is likely to be 
a most undesirable neighbour to yovu" 

Here Waiden, unable to read very quickly at the 
window, stepped out on the lawn, stül holding the letter 
close to his eyes. "A most imdesirable neighbour" — he 
murmured — "Yes — now letme see! — where is thatphrase? 
— Oh, here it is, — 'a most undesirable neighbour.' " And 
he read on: — 

"I allude to Miss Vancourt, the only child of the late 

Robert Vancourt who was killed some years ago in the 

hunting field. The girl was taken away at her father's 

death by her unde Frederick, who, having sown an un- 

usual crop of wild oats, had married one of those in- 

ordinately wealthy American women to whom the sun iU 

seif appears little more than a magnificent gold-piece — 

and of course between the two she had a very bad train- 

ing. Frederick Vancourt was the worst and weakest of 

the family, and his wife has been known for years as a 

particularly hardened member of the * smart' set Under 

their tutelage Miss Vancourt, or *Maryllia Van' as she 

appears to be familiarly known and called in society, has 

attained a rather unenviable notoriety, and when I heard 

the other day that she had left her aunt's house in a fit 

of ungovemable temper, and had gone to her own old 

house to Hve, I thought at once of you with a pang of 

pity. For, if I remember rightly, you have a great opinion 

of the Manor as an unspoilt relic of Tudor times, and 

have always been rather glad that it was lefl to itself 

without any modern improvement or innovation. I can 

imagine nothing worse to your mind than the presence of 

a * smart' lady in the unsophisticated village of St Rest! 

Howeyer, you may take heart of grace, as.it is.ngt likely 
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she will stay there long. Rumour asserts that she is 
shortly to be married to Lord Roxmouth, — he who will 
be Duke of Ormistoune and owner of that magnificent but 
half-ruined pile, Roxmouth Castle. She has, it appears, 
kept this poor gentleman dandng attendance on her for 
a suffident time to make evident to the world her desire 
to secure his title, and her present sudden capridous 
retirement into country life is understood to be a mere 
ruse to draw him more swiftly on to his matrimonial doom. 
No doubt he has an eye on Mrs. Fred Vancourt's millions, 
whidi her niece would inherit in the event of her marrying 
a future English duke, — still, from what I gather, he wonld 
deserve some compensation for risking his life's happiness 
with sudi a very doubtful partner. But I daresay I am 
retailing information with whidi you are no doubt already 
quite familiär, and in all probability 'Maryllia Van' is not 
likely to cross your path at any time, as among her other 
rq)orted diaracteristics is that of a dieap scom for religion, 
— a scom whidi sits so unbecomingly on our modern 
women, and forebodes so mudi disaster in the future, 
they being the mothers of the Coming race. I expect the 
only drcumstance likely to trouble your calm and pleasant 
routine of Ufe and labour is, that the present occupation 
of Abbot's Manor may have stopped some of your romantic 
rambles in the beautiful woods surrounding it! May never 
any greater care disturb you, my dear fellow! — for even 
that is one, which, as I have pointed out to you, will be 
of brief duration. Let me know when you think you will 
be able to come and spend a couple of days here, — and 
I will clear my work ahead in order to leave the time free 
for an entire unburdening of my soul to you, as in the 
days of our youth, so long ago. — Sincerely and affec- 
tionately yours, H, A, Brent," 
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Slowly, and with methodical nicety, Waiden folded up 
the letter and put it in his pocket. With a kind of dazed 
air he looked about him, vaguely surprised that the even- 
ing seemed to have fallen so soon. Streaks of the sunset 
still glowed redly here and there in the sky, but the dense 
purple of the night had widened steadily over the Spaces 
of the air, and just above the highest bough of the apple- 
tree on the lawn, the planet Venus twinkled bravely in all 
its silver panoply of pride as the Evening Star. Low and 
sweet on the fragrant silence came the dulcet piping of a 
nightingale, and the soft swishing sound of the river üowing 
among the rushes, and pushing against the pebbly shore. 
A sudden smarting sense of pain stung Walden's eyes, — 
pressing them with one band he found it wet, — with tears? 
No, no! — not with tears, — merely with the moisture of 
strain and fatigue, — his sight was not so good as it used 
to be; — of course he was getting old, — and Bishop Brent's 
small caligraphy had been difficult to dedpher by the 
half-ligfat All at once something buming and passionate 
stirred in him, — a wave of chivalrous indignation that 
poured itself swiftly through every Channel of his clean 
and honest blood, and he involuntanly clendied his 
band. 

"What hars there are in the world!" he said aloud 
and fiercely. "What liars!" 

Venus, peeping at him over the apple-boughs, gave 
out a diamond-like sparkle as though she were no greater 
thing than a loving eye, — the unseen nightingale, tuning 
its voice to richer certainties, broke into a fuller, deeper 
warble, — more stars flew, like shining fire-flies, into space, 
and on the lowest line of the westem horizon a white 
doud fringed with silver, floated slowly, the noiseless 
herald of the Coming mooa But Waiden saw nothing of 
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the mystically beautiful transfiguration of the evetiing into 
night His thoughts were elsewhere. 

"And yet" — he mused sorrowfully — "How do I know? 
How can I teil? The clear childlike eyes may be trained 
to deceive, — the smile of the sweet, all too sweet mouth 
may be insincere — the pretty, impulsive confiding manner 

may be a mere trick and after all what is it 

to me? I demand of myself plainly and fairly — what is 
it to me?" 

He gave a kind of unconsdous de^aiiing gesture. 
Was there some devil in his soul whom he was bound to 
wrestie with by fasting and prayer, and conquer in the 
end? Or was it an angel that had entered there, before 
whose heavenly aspect he must kneel and succumb? Why 
this new and appalling loneliness which had Struck him- 
self and his home-surroimdings as with an earthquake 
shock, shaking the foundations of all that had seemed so 
safe and secure? Why this feverish restlessness in his 
mind, which forbade him to occupy himself with any of 
the work waiting for him to do, and which made him un- 
happy and ill at ease for no visible or reasonable cause? 

He walked slowly across the lawn to his favourite seat 
xmder the apple-tree, — and there, beneath the scented 
fruiting boughs, with the evening dews gathering on the 
grass at his feet, he tried manfully to face the problem 
that troubled his own inner consciousness. 

*'Let me brave it out!" he said. "Let me realise and 
master the thoughts that seek to master me, otherwise I 
am no man, but merely a straw to be caught by the idle 
wind of an emotion. Why should I shirk the anal3rsis of 
what I feel to be true of myself? For, after all, it is only 
a weakness of nature, — a sense of regret and loss, — a 
Jaiowledge of something I have missed in life, — all surely 
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pardonable if quelled in the beginning. She, — Maryllia 
Vancourt — is only a woman, — I am only a man. There 
is more than at first seems apparent in that simple quali- 
fication *only!' She, the woman, has charm, and is in- 
stinctively consdous of her power, as why should she not 
be? — she has tried it, and found it no dpubt in every 
case effectual. I, the man, am long past the fervours and 
frenzies of life, — and charm, whether it be hers or that 
of any other of her sex, should have, or ought to have, 
no effect upon me, particularly in my vocation, and with 
my setüed habits. If I am so easily moved as to be 
consdous of a certain stränge glamour and fasdnation in 
this girl, — for she is a girl to me, nay almost a child, — 
that is not her fault, but mine. As wdl expect the sun 
not to shine or a bird not to sing, as expect Maryllia 
Vancourt not to smile and look sweet Walking with her 
in her rose-garden, where she took me with such a pretty 
air of confiding grace, to show me her border of old 
French damask roses, I Hstened to her half-serious, some- 
times pla3rful talk as in a dream, and answered her kindly 
questions conceming some of the sick and poor in the 
village as best I could, though I fear I must occasionally 
have spoken at random. Oh, those old French damask 
roses! I have known them growing in that border for 
years, — yet I never saw them as I saw them to-day, — 
never looked they so darkly red and glowing! — so large 
and open-hearted! I fancy I shall smell their fragrance 
all my life! *Are they doing well, do you think?* — she 
said, and the little white chin perked up from under the 
pink ribbon which tied her hat, and the dark blue eyes 
gleamed drowsily from beneath thdr drooping lids, — and 

the lips parted, smiling and then then came the 

devil and tempted me! I was no longer middl^aged John 
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Waiden, the quiet paxson of a country *cure/ — 1 was a 
man unknown to myself, — possessed as it were, hy the 
ghost of a dead youth, clamouring for youthful joy. I 
longed to touch that delicate little pink-and-white creature, 
so like a rose herseif, — I was moved by an insane desire 
— yes! — it was insane, and fortunately quite momentary, 
— such impulses are not uncommon — " and here, as he 
unravelied, to his own satisfaction, the tangled web of his 
impressions, his brow cleared, and he smiled gravely, — 
"I was, I say, moved by an insane desire to draw that 
dainty small bundle of frippery and prettiness into my 
arms — yes, — it was so, and why should I not confess it 
to myself? Why should I be ashamed? Otlier men have 
feit the same, though perhaps they do not courit so many 
years of life as I do. At any rate with me the feeling was 
momentary, — and passed. Then, — some moments later, — 
under the cedar-tree she dropped a rose from the düster 
she had gathered, — and in giving it back to her I touched 
her band — and our eyes met" 

Here his thoughts became disconnected, and wandered 
beyond his control. He let them go, — and listened, in- 
stead of thinking, to the notes of the nightingale singing 
in his garden. It was now being answered by others at 
a distance, with incessant repetitions of a flute-Hke warble, 
— and then came the long sobbing trill and cry oi love, 
Piercing the night with insistent passion. 

"The Bird of Life is singing on the bongh, 
His two eternal notes of *I and Thou' — 
O hearken well, for soon the song sings through, 
And would we hear it, we must hear it Now." 

A faint tremor shook him as the lines quoted by 
Cicely Boume rang back upcm his memory. He roee to 
go indoors. 
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"I am a fooll" — he said — "I must not trouble my 
head any more about a summer day's fanqr. It was a 
kind of *old moonlight in the blood,' as Haiiz says, — an 
ajching sense of loss, — or rather a touch of the spring 
affecting a decaying tree!" He sighed. "I shall not sufFer 
from it again, because I wül not Brenfs letter has arrived 
opportunely, — though I think — nay, I am sure, he has 
been misinformed. However, Miss Vancourt's affairs have 
nothing to do with me, — nor need I interest myself in 
what is not my concem. My business is with tiiose who 
depend on my cäre, — I must not forget myself — I must 
attend to my woik." 

He went into the house, — and there was confronted 
in his own hall by a big burly ügure dad in rough cor- 
duroys, — that of Farmer Thorpe, who doffed his cap and 
puUed his fbrelock respectfuUy at the sight of him. 

"'Evenin.', PassonI" he said. "I thought äs 'ow Pd 
make bold to coom an' teil ye my red cow's took the 
tum an' doin' wonderfuU Seems a special mussy of th' 
A'mighty, an' if there's an)rthin' me an' my darter can do 
für ye, ye'll let us know, Passon, fcw: Pm dam grateful, . 
an' feels as 'ow thebeast puUed roimd arter Pd spoke 
t'ye about 'er. An' though as ye told me, 'tain't the thing 
to say no prayers for beasties which is worldly goods, I 
makes a venture to arsk ye if ye'll Step round to the farm 
to-morrer, jest to please Mattie my darter, an' take a look 
at ihe finest litter o' pigs as ever was seen in tkis coünty, 
banin' none. A litter as dean an' sweet as daisies in 
new-mown hay, am' now^s the time for ye to löok at 'em, 
Passon, an' choose yer own sückin' beast for bilin^ or 
roastin' which ye please, for both's as good as t'other,— ^ 
an' there ainH no man about 'ere what desarves ä swe^ 
suckin' pig more'n you do, an' that I say an' swear tö, 
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It's a real prize litter I do assure you! — ^aa* Mattier my 
darter, she be that proud, an* all ye wants to do is just 
to coom along an' choose your own!" 

"Thank you, Mr. Thorpe!" said Waiden with his usual 
patient courtesy. "Thank you very much! I will certainly 
come. Glad to hear the cow is better. And is Miss 
Thorpe well?" 

"She's that foine" — rejoined the farmer — "that only 
the pigs can beat 'er! Tll be teilin' 'er you'll coom to- 
morrer then?" 

"Oh yes — by all meansl Certainly! Most kind of 
you, I'm sure! Good evening, Thorpe!" 

"Same t'ye, Passon, an' thank ye kindly!" 

Whereat John escaped at last into his own solitary 
sanctum. 

"My work!" he said, with a faint smile, as he seated 
himself at his desk. "I must do my work! I must at- 
tend to the pigs as much as anything eise in the parish 
My workl" 

CHAPTER n. 

It was the first Sunday in July. Under a sky of 
pure and doudless blue the village of St Rest lay cradled 
in floral and foliaged loveliness, with all the glory of the 
moming sunshine and the füll summer bathing it in floods 
of hving gold. It had reached the perfect height of its 
annual beauty with the füll flowering of its orchards and 
iields, and with all the wealth of colour which was flung 
like spray against the dark brown thatched roofs of its 
dustering cottages by the masses of roses, red and white, 
that clambered as high as the tops of the chimneys, and 
tuming back from thencc; dropped downwards a^ain in a 
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tangle of blossom, and twined over latticed Windows with 
a gay and gradous air like garlands hung up for some 
great festival. The stillness of the Seventh Day's pause 
was in the air, — even the swallo\7S, darting in and out 
from their prettily contrived nests under the bulging old^ 
fashioned eaves, seemed less busy, less active on their 
bright pinions, and skimmed to and fro with a gliding 
ease, suggestive of happy indolence and peace. The doors 
of the church were set wide open, — and Adam Frost, sex* 
ton and verger, was busy inside the building, pladng the 
chairs, as was his usual Sunday custom, in orderly rows 
for the Coming congregation. It was about half-past ten, 
and the bell-ringers, arriving and ascending into the belfiy, 
were beginning to "tone" the bells before peaJing the ftdl 
chime for the eleven o'clock Service, when Bainton, arrayed 
in his Simday best, strolled with a casual air into the 
churchyard, looked round approvingly for a minute or 
two, and then with some apparent hesitation, entered the 
church porch, lifting his cap reverently as he did so. Once 
there, he coughed softly to attract Frost's attention, but 
that individual was too much engrossed with his work to 
heed any lesser sound than the grating of the chairs he 
was arranging. Bainton waited patiently, Standing near 
the carved oaken portal, tili by chance the verger tumed 
and saw him, whereupon he beckoned mysteriou^ with 
a crook'd forefinger. 

"Adam! Hi! A word wi' ye!" 

Adam came down the nave somewhat rductantly, his 
coontenance showing signs of evident preoccupation and 
harassment 

"What now?** he demanded, in a hoarse whisper. 
"Can't ye see Pm busy?" 

"O* coorse you're busy — I knows you're busy" — re- 
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tumed Bainton, soothingly — "I ain't goin' to keep ye back 
nohow. AU I wants to know is, ef ifs true?" 

«Ef what's true?" 

"This 'ere, wot the folks are all a-clicketin' about, — 
that Miss Vancourt 'as got a party o' Luimon fash'nables 
stayin' at the Manor, an' that they're comin' to church 
this mamin'?" 

"True enoughl" said Frost "Don't ye see me a-settin' 
chairs for 'cm near the poopit? There^ll be what's called 
a *crush' I can teil ye! — for there ain't none too much 
room in the church at the best o' times for our own poor 
folk, but when rieh folks comes as well, we'U be put to it 
to seat 'em. Mister Primmins, he comes down to me 
nigh 'arf an hour ago, an' he sez, sez he: *Miss Vancourt 
'as friends from Lunnon stayin' with 'er, an' they're comin' 
to church this mamin'. 'Ope you'll find room.' An' I 
sez to 'im, *I'll do my best, but there ain't no reserve 
seats in the 'ouse o' God, an' them as comes fust gits fast 
served.' Aye, it's true enough they're a-comin', but 'ow 
it got round in the village, I don't know. I ain't sed a 
wurrd." 

"Hl news travels fast," said Bainton, sententiously, 
"Mister Primmins no doubt called on his yoimg 'ooman 
at the 'Mother Huff' an' told 'er to put on 'er best 'at 
She's a'reg'ler telephone tube for information — any bit o' 
news runs right through 'er as though she was a wire. 
'Ave ye told Passon Waiden as 'ow Miss Vancourt' an' 
visitors is a-comin' to 'ear 'im preach?" 

"No," — replied Adam, with some vigour — "I ain't told 
'im nothin'. An' I ain't goin' to neither!" 

Bainton looked into the crown of his cap, and Unding 
his handkerchief there wiped the top of his head with it 

"It be powerful warm this mamin', Adam" — he said 
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— "Powerful warm it be. So you ain't goin' to teil Passon 
nothin',— an' for why, may I ask, if to be so bold?" 

"Look 'ere, Tummas," — rejoined the verger, speaking 
slowly and emphatically — "Passon, 'e be a rare good man, 
m'appen no better man anywheres, an' what he's goin' to 
say to US this blessed Sunday is all settied-like. He's 
been thinkin' it out all the week. He knows what's 
what 'Tain't for us, — 'tain't for you nor me, to go 
puttin' 'im out an' tellin' 'im o' the world, the flesh an' 
the devil all a-comin' to church. Mebbe he's been a-pra)dn* 
to the Lord A'mighty to put the 'Oly Spirit into 'im, an' 
mebbe he's got it — just ihere," And Adam touched his 
breast significantly. "Now if / goes, or you goes and sez 
to 'im: 'Passon, there's fash'nable folks from Lunnon comin' 
'ere to look at ye an' listen to ye, an' for all we kin teil 
make mock o' ye as well as o' the Gospel itself in their 
'arts' — d'ye think he'd be any the better for it? No, 
Tummas, no! I say leave Passon alone. Don't upset 'im. 
Let 'im come out of 'is 'ouse wise an' peaceful like as he 
allus do, an' let 'im speak as the fiery tongues from Heaven 
moves 'im, an' as if there wom't no fashion nor silly non- 
sense in the world. He's best so, Tummas! — you b'lieve 
me, — he's best so!" 

"Mebbe — mebbe!" and Bainton twirled his cap roimd 
and round dubiously. "But Miss Vancourt " 

"Miss Vancourt ain't been to church once tili now," 
— Said Adam, — "An' she's only comin' now to show it to 
her friends. I doesn't want to think 'ard of her, for she's 
a sweet-looking little lady an' a kind one — an' my Ipsie 
just worships 'er, — an' what my Baby likes I'm bound to 
like too — but I do 'ope she ain't a 'eathen, an' that once 
comin' to church means comin' again, an' reg'ler ever 
arterwards. Anyway, it's for you an' me, Tummas, to 
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leave Fasson to the Lord an' the fiery tongues, — we ain't 
no call to interfere with 'im by tellin' *im who's comin' to 
church an' who ain't Anyone's free to enter the 'ouse o' 
God, rieh or poor, an' 'taint a world's wonder if strangers 
worships at the Saint's Rest as well as our own folk.'* 

Here the bells began to ring in perfect unison, with 
regulär rhythm and sweet concord. 

"I must go" — continued Adam — "I ain't done fixin' 
the chäirs yet, an' it's a quarter to eleven. We'll be 'avin' 
'em all 'ere d'rectly." 

He hurried into the church again just as Miss Eden 
and her boy-and-girl "choir" entered the churchyard, and 
Bainton seeing them, and also perceiving in the near dis- 
tance the slow halting figure of Josey Letherbarrow, who 
made it a point never to be a minute late for divine Ser- 
vice, rightly concluded that there was no time now, even 
if he were disposed to such a course, to "warn Fasson" 
that he would have to preach to "fash'nable folks" that 
moming. 

"Mebbe Adam's right," he reflected. "An' yet it do 
worry me a bit to think of 'im comin' out of 'is garden 
innercent like an' not knowin' what's a-waitin' for 'im. For 
he's been rare quiet lately — seems as if he was studyin' 
an' prayin' from momin' to night, an' he ain't bin no- 
where, — an' no one's bin to see 'im, 'cept that scarecrow- 
lookin' chap, Adderley, which he stayed a 'ole artemoon 
jabberin' an' readin' to 'im. An' what's mighty queer to 
me is that he ain't bin fidgettin' over 'is garden like he 
used to. He don't seem to care no more whether the 
flowers blooms or doesn't Them phloxes up against the 
west wall now — a finer show I never seen — an' as for the 
lilium candidum, they're a perfect picter. But he don't 
notice 'em much, an' he's not so keen on his water-lilies 
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äs I thought he would be, for 0163^*16 promisin' better this 
year than the/ve ever done before, an* the buds all 
a-floatin' up on top o' the river just lovdy. An* as for 
vegetables — Lord! — he don't seem to know whether *tis 
beans or peas he *as — there's a kind o' sap gone out o' 
the garden this summer, for all that it*s so fine an' 
flourishin*. liiere's a missin* o* somethin' somewheresl" 
His meditations were put to an end by the continuous 
arrival of all the villagers Coming to diurch; — by twos and 
threes, and then by half dozens and dozens, they filed in 
through the churchyard, exchanging brief neighbourly 
greetings with one another as they passed quietly into the 
sacred edifice, where the soft strains of the organ now 
began to mingle with the outside chiming of the bells. 
Bainton still lingered near the pordi, moved by a pardon- 
able curiosity. He was anxious to see the first glimpse of 
the people who were staying at the Manor, but as yet 
there was no sign of any one of them, though the time 
wanted only five minutes to eleven. The familiär dick 
of the latch of the gate which divided the church predncts 
from the rectory garden, made him tum his head in that 
direction, to watch his master approaching the scene of his 
moming's ministrations. The Reverend John walked slowly, 
with uplifted head and tranquil demeanour, and, as he 
tumed aside up the narrow path whidi led to the vestry 
at the back of the church the faithful "Tummas" feit a 
sudden pang. "Passon" looked too good for this world, 
he thought, — his dignity of movement, his serene and 
steadfast eyes, his fine, thoughtful, though somewhat pale 
countenance, were all expressive of that repose and integrity 
of soul which lifts a man above the common levd, and 
unconsdously to himself, wins for him the silent honour 
and respect of all his fellows. And yet there was a touch 
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of pathetic Isolation about him, too, — as of one who is 
with, yet not of, the ordinary joys, hopes, and loves of 
humanity, — and it was this whdch instinctively moved 
Bainton, though that simple rustic would have been at a 
loss to express the sense of what he feit in words. How- 
ever there was no more leisure for thinking, if he wished 
to be in his place at the commencement of Service. The 
servants from Abbot's Manor were just entering the church- 
yard-gates, marshalled, as usual, by the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Spnice, and her deaf but ever dutiful husband, — and 
though Bainton longed to ask one of them if Miss Van- 
court and her guests were really Coming, he hesitated, — 
and in that moment of hesitation the whole domestic re- 
tinue passed into church before him, and he judged it best 
and wisest to follow quickly in silence, lest, when prayers 
began, his master should note his absence. The building 
was very füll, — and it was difficult to see where, if any 
strangers did arrive, they could be accommodated. Miss 
Eden, in her capacity as Organist, was still playing the 
opening voluntary, but, despite the fact that there was no 
apparent disturbance of the usual Order of things, there 
was a certain air of hushed expectancy among the people 
which was decidedly foreign to the normal atmosphere of 
St Rest. The village lasses looked at each other's hats 
with keener interest, — the lads fidgeted with their ties and 
collars more strenuously, and secreted their caps more 
surreptitiously behind their legs, — and the most placid- 
looking personage in the whole congregation was Josey 
Letherbarrow, who, in a very clean smock, with a small 
red rose in his buttonhole, and his silvery hair parted on 
either side and just touching his Shoulders, sat restfully in 
his own special comer not far from the pulpit, leaning on 
bis stick and listening with rapt attention to the fall and 
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flow of the Organ music as it swept round him in soft and 
ever decreasing eddies of sound. The bells ceased, and 
eleven o'clock Struck slowly from the church tower. At 
the last stroke, the Reverend John entered the chancel in 
his piain white surplice, spotless as new-fallen snow, — and 
as he knelt for a moment in silent devotion, the voluntary 
ended with a grave, long, sustained chord. A pause, — 
and then the "Passon" rose, and faced his littie flock, his 
hand laid on the open "Book of Common Prayer." 

"When the wicked man tumeth away from his wicked- 
ness that he hath committed and doeth that which is law- 
ftil and right, he shall save his soul alive." 

Walden's voice rang clear and sonorous, — the sun- 
shine pouring through the piain glass of the high rose- 
window behind and above him, shed effulgence over the 
ancient sarcophagus in front of the altar and Struck from 
its alabaster whiteness a kind of double light which, 
circling round his tall slight figure made it stand out in 
singularly bold relief 

"If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves 
and the truth is not in us, but if we confess our sins He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
US from all unrighteousness." 

A ripple of gay laughter here echoed in through the 
church doors, which were left open for air on account of 
the great heat of the day. There was an uneasy move- 
ment in the congregation, — some men and women glanced 
at one another. That light, careless laughter was distinctly 
discordant. The Reverend John drew himself up a littie 
more rigidly erect, and his face grew a shade paler. 
Steadily, he read on: — 

"Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us in 
sundry places to acjcnowledge and confe§s our manifold 
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sins and wickedness; and that we should not dissemble 
nor doke them before the face of Almighly God our 
Heavenly Father, but confess them with an humble, lowly, 

penitent and obedient heart *' 

He ceased abruptly. A glimmer of coloiir, — a soft 
gliding swish of silken skirts, an affectation of tiptoe move- 
ment up the nave, — a wave of indescribable artificial per- 
fume, — and then, a general stir and head-tuming among 
the people showed that a new and unaccustomed dement 
had suddenly merged into the simple human material 
whereof the village of St. Rest was composed, — an element 
aJtogether stränge to it, not to say troublous and confusing. 
Waiden saw, and bit his lips hard, — his band mstinctively 
clenched itself nervously on the "Book of Common Prayer." 
But his rigid attitude did not relax, and he remained 
mute, his eyes fixed steadily on the fashionably dressed 
new-comers, who, greatly embarrassed by the interruption 
their late entrance had caused, — an interruption emphasised 
in so marked a manner by the silence of the officiating 
minister, made haste to take the chairs pointed out to 
them by the verger, with crimsoning faces and lowered 
eyelids. It was a new and most unpleasant expeiience 
for them. They did not know, of course, that it was 
Walden's habit to pause in whatever part of the Service 
he was reading if anyone came in late, — to wait tili the 
tardy arrivals took their places, — and then to begiä the 
interrupted sentence over again, — a habit which had 
effectually succeeded in making all his parishioners punctual. 
And Maryllia, whose guests they were, — Maryllia, who was 
responsible as their hostess for bringing them to church at 
all, and who herseif, with Cicely, was the last to enter 
after service had begun, feit a rebelKous wave of colour 
rushing up to her brows. It was very rüde of Mr. Waiden, 
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she thought, to stop Short in his reading and cause the 
whole congregation to tum and stare curiously at herseif 
and her friends just because they were a little bit behind 
time! It exposed them all to public rebuke. And when 
the ^tir caused by their entrance had subsided, she stood 
up älmost defiantly, lifting her graceful head haughtily, 
her soft cheeks glowing and her eyes flashing, looking 
twenty times prettier even than usual as she opened her 
daintÜy bound prayerbook with a careless, not to say in- 
different air, as though her thoughts were thousands of 
miles away from St Rest and all belonging to it Glanc- 
ing at the different members of her party, she was glad 
that one of them at least, Lady Eva Beaulyon, had secured 
a front seat, for her ladyship was never content unless she 
was well to the foremost of everything. She was a reign- 
ing beauty, — the darling of the society press, and the 
model of all aspiring photographers, — and she could hardly 
be expected to put up with any obscure comer, even in a 
church; — if she ever went to the Heaven of monkish 
legend, one could well imagine St Peter standing aside for 
her to pass. Qose beside her was another wonderful look- 
ing woman, a Mrs. Bludhp Courtenay, a "leader" in 
society, who went everywhere, did everything, wore the 
newest coat, skirt or hat from Paris directly it was put on 
the market, and wrote accounts of herseif and her "smart- 
ness" to the American press imder a "nom-de-plume." 
She was not, like Lady Beaulyon, celebrated for her beauty, 
but for her perennial youth. Her face, without being in 
the least interesting or charming, was smooth and peach- 
coloured, without a line of thought or a wrinkle of care 
upon it Her eyes were bright and quite baby-like in 
their meaningless expression, and her hair was of the love- 
liest Titian red. She had a figure which was the envy of 
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all modellers of dress-stands, — and as she was wont to 
say of herseif, it wonld have been difficult to find fault 
with the "chic" of her outward appearance. Painters and 
sculptors would have found her an affront to nature — but 
then Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay had no acquaintance with 
painters and sculptors. She thought them "queer" people, 
with very improper ideas. She was exceedingly put out 
by Walden's abrupt pause in his reading of the "Dearly 
beloved," while she and the other members of the Manor 
house-party rustled into their places, — and when he re- 
commenced the exordium she revenged herseif by staring 
at him quizzically through a long-handled tortoiseshell- 
mounted lorgnon, But she did not succeed in confiising 
him at all, or in even attracting his attention, — so she 
merely shrugged her Shoulders, with what the French call 
an "air moqueur." The momentary confusion caused by 
the pause in the Service soon passed, and the spirit of 
calm again settled on the scene after the "General Con- 
fession." But Maryllia was deeply conscious of hurt and 
vexation. It was too bad of Mr. Waiden, she kept on 
saying to herseif over and over again, — too bad! Her 
friends and herseif were only five or six miiiutes late, and 
to have stopped in his reading of the Service like that to 
put them all to shame was unkind — "yes, unkind," she 
Said in her vexed soul, — vexed all the more because she 
was inwardly conscious that Waiden was right and herseif 
wrong. She knew well enough that she could have reached 
the church at eleven had she chosen, and have brought 
her friends punctual to time as well. She knew it was 
neither reverent nor respectful to interrupt divine worship. 
But she was too irritated to reason the matter out calmly 
just then, — all she could think of was that she and her 
London guests had received a reproof from the minister 
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of the parish — silent, but none the less severe — before all 
the villagers — before her own servants — and on the first 
occasion of her Coming to church, tool She conld not get 
over it. "If he can see me/' she thought, "he will know 
that I am angry." Chafed little spirit! — as if it mattered 
to Waiden whether she was angry or not! He saw her 
well enough, — he noted her face "red as a rose," with its 
mobile play of expression, set in its frame of golden-brown 
hair, — it flitted, sunbeam-like between his eyes and the 
"Book of Common Prayer" — and, when he ceased read- 
ing, while the village choir, rendered slightly nervous by 
the presence of "the quality," chanted the "O come let 
US sing unto the Lord," he was conscious of a sudden 
lassitude, arising, as he knew, from the strain he had put 
upon himself for the past few minutes. He was, however, 
quite calm and self-possessed when he rose to read the 
Lessons of the Day, and the Service proceeded as usual 
in the perfectly simple unadomed style of "that pure and 
reformed part of Christ's Holy Catholic Church which is 
established in this Realm." Now and then his attention 
wandered — once or twice his eyes rested on the well-dressed 
group directly opposite to him with a kind of vague regret 
and doubt There was an emotion working in his soul to 
which he could scarcely give a name. Instinctively he was 
conscious that a certain embarrassment and uneasiness 
affected the ordinary members of his congregation, — he 
knew that their minds were disquieted and distracted, — 
that the girls and women were open-eyed and almost open- 
mouthed at the sight of the fashionable costumes and 
wondrous millinery which the ladies of Miss Vancourt's 
house-party wore, and were dissatisfied with their own 
clothing in consequence, — and that the lads and men feit 
themselves to be awkward, uncouth and foolish in the 
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near presence of personages belonging to quite another 
sphere than their own. He knew that the showy ephemera 
of this World had by a temporary firc-fly gUtter, fasdnated 
the simple souls that had been erstwhile glad to dwell for 
a Space on the contemplation of spiritual and heavenly 
things. He saw that the matchless lesson of Christ's love 
to humanity was scarcely heeded in the contemplation of 
how very much humanity was able to do for itself even 
without Christas love, provided it had money and the devil 
to "push" it on! He sighed a little; — and certain words 
in the letter of his friend Bishop Brent came back to his 

memory "Many things seem to me hopeless, — utterly 

irremediable ... I grow tired of my own püny efiforts to 
Hfl the bürden which is laid upon me." Then other, and 
stronger, thoughts came to him, and when the time arrived 
to read the Commandments, a rush of passion and vigorous 
intensity filled him with a force far greater than he knew. 
Cicely Bourne said aflerwards that she should never forget 
the thrill that ran through her like a shock of dectricity, 
when he prodaimed from the altar: — "God spake these 
words and said: Thou shalt have none other gods but me!'' 

Looking up at this moment, she saw Julian Adderley 
in the aisle on her lefl-hand side, — he too was staring at 
Waiden as though he saw the figure of a saint in a vision. 
But Maryllia kept her face hidden, hstening in a kind of 
awe as each "Commandment" was, as it seemed, grandly 
and strenuously insisted upon by the dear voice that had 
no tone of hypocrisy in the whole scale. 

"Thou shalt NOT bear false witness against thy 
neighbour!" 

Lady Beaulyon forgot to droop her head in the usual 
studied way which she knew was so becoming to her, — 
the NOT was so emphatic An unpleasant shiver ran 
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through her daintily-clothed person, — dear me ! — how often 
and often she had "böme false witness," not only against 
her neighbour, but against everyone she could think of or 
talk about! Where could be the fun of living if you must 
NOT swear to as many lies about your neighbour as pos- 
sible? No spiee or savour would be left in the delicate 
ragoüt of "swagger" society! The minister of St Rest 
was really quite objectionable, — a ranter, — a noisy, "stagey " 
creature! — and both she and Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay 
murmured to each other that they "did not like him." 

"So loud!" Said Lady Beaulyon, breathing the words 
delicately against her friend's Titian-red hair. 

"So provindal!" rejoined Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay in the 
same dulcet undertone, adding to her remark the fervent — 
"Lord have merqr upon us and incline our hearts to keep 
this law!" 

One very gratifpng drcumstance to these ladies, how- 
ever, and one that considerably astonished all the members 
of Miss Vancourt's house-party, as well as Miss Vancourt 
herseif, was that no "coUection" was made. Neither the 
church, the poor, nor some distant mission to the heathei; 
served as any excuse for begging, in the shrine of the 
"Saint's Rest" No vestige of a money-box or "plate" 
was to be seen anywhere. And this fact pre-disposed 
them to survey Waldeft's face and figure with critical atten- 
tion as he left the chancel and ascended the pulpit dur- 
ing the singing of "The Lord is my Shepherd." At the 
opening chords of that quaint and simple hymn, Cicely 
Boume glanced at Miss Eden and Susie Prcscott with a 
little suggestive smile, and caught their appealing glances, 
— then, as the quavering chorus of boys and girls began, 
she raised her voice as the "leading soprano," and like a 
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thread of gold it twined round all the notes and tied them 
together in dear and lovdy unison: 

"The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me down to üe, 
In pleasant fields where the lilies grow, 
And the river ninneth by." 

Everyone in the congregation stared and seemed stricken 
with sudden wonderment Such singing they had never 
heard before. Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay put up her lorgnon, 

"It's Maryllia Vancourt's creature/' — she whispered — 
"The ugly child she picked up in Paris. I suppose it 
really is a voice?" 

"It really is, I think!" responded Lady Beaulyon, 
languidly, tuming her fair head to look at the piain saJlow 
girl with the untidy black hair whom she had only seen 
for a few minutes on her arrival at Abbot's Manor the 
previous day, and whom she had scarcely noticed. But 
Cicely saw her not — her whole soul was in her singing, — 
and she had no glance even for Julian Adderley, who, 
gazing at her as if she were already the prima donna in 
an opera, listened enrapt 

"The Lord is my Shepherd; He feedeth me, 
In the depth of a desert land; 
And lest I should in the darkness slip, 
He holdeth me by the hand." 

Maryllia feit a contraction in her throat, and her eyes 
unconsciously filled with tears. How sweet that hymn was! 
-^how very sweet! Tender memories of her father crowded 
upon her, — her mother's face, grown familiär to her sight 
from her daily visits to the now no longer veiled picture 
in the Manor gallery, shone out upon her from the altar 
like a glorified angel above the white sarcophagus where 
the word "Resurget" sparkled jewel-Uke in the sunshin^, 
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— and she began to feel that after all there was some- 
thing in tlie Christian faith that was divinely helpful and 
uplifting to the soul. 

"The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want, 
My mind on Hirn is stayed, 
And though through the Valley of Death I walk, 
I shall not be afraidP' 

Pure and true rang Cicely's young, fresh and glorious 
voice, cairying all the voices of the children with it on the 
pnlsating waves of the organ chords, — and an impression 
of high exaltation, serenity and peace, rested on the whole 
congregation with the singing of the last verse — 

"The Lord is my Shepherd; O Shepherd sweet, 
Leave me not here to stray; 
But guide me safe to Thy heavenly fold, 
And keep me there, I pray! 

Amen!" 

During the silence that immediately foUowed, Waiden 
stood erect in the pulpit, looking down upon the people. 
He saw Maryllia's face, — he saw all the eyes of her Lon- 
don friends fixed on him with a more or less critical and 
superdlious Stare, — he saw his own "flock" waiting for his 
first word with their usual air of respectful attention, — 
every small point and detail in his siuroundings became 
suddenly magnified to his sight, — even the little rose in 
old Josey Letherbarrow's smock caught his eye with an 
almost obtrusive flare. The blithe soft carol of the birds 
outside sounded close and loud, — the buzziag of a humble- 
bee that had found its way into the church and was now 
boundng fussily against a sunlit window, in its efforts to 
pass through what seemed to itself clear space, made 
quite an abnormal noise. His heart beat heavily, — he 
fanded he could hear it thudding in his breast, — then, all 
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at once, an inflow of energy rushed upon him as though 
the "fiery tongues" of which Adam Frost had spoken, 
were in very truth descending upon him. Maryllia's face! 
There it was — so winsome, so bright, and proud and 
provocative in its every feature, — and the old French 
damask roses growing in her garden borders could not 
show a prettier colour than her cheeks! He lifted his 
hands. "Let us pray!" 

The villagers all obediently dropped on their knees. 
The Manor "house-party" politely bent their heads. 

"Supreme Creator of the Universe, without Whose 
power and permission no thought is ever generated in the 
brain of Thy creature, man; Be pleased to teach me, Thy 
unworthy servant, Thy will and law this day, that I may 
speak to this congregation even as Thou shalt command, 
without any care for myself or my words, but in entire 
Submission to Thee and Thy Holy Spirit! Amen." 

"He rose. The congregation rose with him. Some of 
the village folks exchanged uneasy glances with one another. 
Was their beloved "Passon" quite himself? He looked so 
very pale, — his eyes were so unusually bright, — and his 
whole aspect so more than commonly commanding. Almost 
nervously they fumbled with their Bibles as he gave out 
the text: — "The twenty-sixth verse of the sixteenth chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew." 

He paused, and then, as was his usual custom, patiently 
repeated — "The sixteenth chapter of the Gk)spel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, twenty-sixth verse." Again he waited, 
while the subdued rustling of pages and tuming over of 
books continued, — and finally pronounced the words — 
"What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?" Here he closed the Testament, 
Jeaning one hand upon it He had resolved to speak 
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"extempore," just as the mood moved him, and to make 
bis discourse as brief as possible, — a mere twelve minutes' 
sermon. For he knew that bis ordinary congregation were 
more affected by a sense of restlessness and impatience 
tban they themselves realised, and that such strangers as 
were present were of a temperament more likely to be 
bored than interested. 

"What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
World and lose bis own soul?" — he began, slowly, and 
with emphasis, bis eyes resting steadfastly on the fashion- 
ably-attired group of persons immediately under bis Ob- 
servation — "This was one of the questions put by the 
Divine Man Christ, to men, — and was no doubt considered 
then, as it surely is considered now, a very foolish inquiry. 
For to 'gain the whole world' is judged as so exceedingly 
profitable to most people that they are quite willing to lose 
everything eise they have in exdiange for it They will 
gladly barter consdence, prindple, honour and truth to 
gain *the whole world' — and as for the *soul/ that fine 
and immortal essence is treated by the majority as a mere 
poetic phrase — a figure of speech, without any real mean- 
ing behind it I know well how some of you here to-day 
will regret wasting your time in listening, even for a few 
minutes, to anjrthing about so obsolete a subject as the 
Soul! The Soul! What is it? A fiction or a fact? How 
many of us possess a Soul, or ikink we possess one? Of 
what is it composed, that it should be judged as so much 
more predous than the Body, — the dear Body, which we 
pamper and feed and dothe and cosset and cocker, tili it 
struts on the face of the planet, a mere magnißed Ape of 
conceit and trickery, sloth and sensuality, the one unforgiv- 
able anachronism in an otherwise perfect Creationl For 
Body without Soul is a blot on the Universe, — a distortiou 
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and abomination of nature, with which nature by-and-by 
will having nothing to do. Yet I freely grant that while 
Soul animates and inspires all creation, man cannot or 
will not comprehend it; he may, therefore, in part, be con- 
doned for not endeavouring to *save* what he is not taught 
to truly recognise. To explain the *SouI' more dearly, I 
will refer you all to the Book of Genesis, where it is written 
— *And God made man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living SoüL* Thus we see that 'Soul' is the 
breath of God, which is also the Eternal breath of Etemal 
Life. Each human being is endowed with this essence of 
immortality, which cannot die with death, being, as it is, 
the embryo of endless lives to come. This is why it is 
pre-eminently valuable — this is why we should take heed 
that it be not *lost.' It may be argued — *How can any- 
thing be lost which is eteraally alive?' That proposition 
is easily answered. A jewel may be 'lost* in the sea, but 
it is still existent as a jewel. In the same way a man 
may *lose' his Soul, though he can never destroy it It 
is tiie * breath of God' — the germ of immortal Life, — and 
if one * loses' it, another may find it This is not only 
religion, — it is also science. In the present age, when all 
imagination, all poetry, all instinctive sense of the divine, 
is being subordinated to what we consider as Fact, there 
is one supreme mystery which eludes the research of the 
most acute and pitiless materialist — and that is life itself, 
— its origin, its evolution and its intention. We can do 
many wonderful things, — but we cannot re-animate the 
corpse of a friend. Christ could do this, being Divinity 
incamate, — but we can only wring our hands helplessly, 
and wonder where the spirit has fled, — that spirit whidi 
made our beloved one speak to us, smile, and exchange 
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the looks which express the emotions of the heart more 
truly than words. We want the 'Soul' we loved! The 
inanimate clay, stretched cold in its coffined rest, is a 
Strange sight to us. We do not know it It is not our 
friend. Our friend was Üie *SouP that lived in the clay, 
— the *breath of God' that moved our own *Sour to 
respond to it in affection and tendemess. And we in- 
stinctively know and feel that though this *breath of God' 
is gone from us, it cannot be dead. And *lost' is not an 
expression that we would ever apply to it, because we 
hope and believe it is *found' — found by its Creator, and 
taught to realise and rejoice in its own immortality. AU 
religion means this, — the 'finding' of the Soul. The 
passion of our Saviour teaches this, — His resurrection, His 
ascension into Heaven, symbolises and expresses the same 
thing. Yet, in the words of Christ Himself, it would 
nevertheless seem that the *Soul' divinely generated and 
immortal as it is, can be *lost' by our own act and will. 
*What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?' I venture to think that the text 
impUes that in the very attempt to *gain the whole world,' 
the loss of the soul is involved. I am not going to detain 
you here this moming with a long exordium conceming 
how some of you can and may, if you choose, play havoc 
with the priceless gift God has bestowed upon each one 
of you. I only desire to impress upon you all, with the 
utmost eamestness, that it is idle to say among yourselves 
*We have no souls,' or 'The soul is an unknown quantity 
and cannot be proved.' The soul is as real and actual a 
part of you as the main artery is of the body, — and that 
you cannot see it, touch it, or put it under the surgeon's 
dissecting knife is no proof that it is not there. You might 
as well say Hfe itself does not exist, because you cannot 

Co€^9 Good Man. //. 4 
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See its primaeval causes or begiimings. The Soul is the 
centre of your being, — the compass of your life-jouniey, 
— the pivot round which, whether you will or not, you 
shape your actions in this world for the next If you lose 
that mainspring of motive, you lose all. Your conduct, 
your Speech, your expression in every movement and 
feature all show 'the ungoverned and ungovemable condi- 
tion in which you are. God is not mocked, — and in many 
cases, — taking the grand majority of the human race, — 
neither is man." 

He paused. The congregation was very quiet He 
feit, rather than saw, that Maryllia's eyes were fixed upon 
him, — and he was perfectly aware that Lady Beaulyon, — 
whom he recognised, as he would have recognised an ac- 
tress, on account of the innumerable photographs of her 
which were on sale in the Windows of every stationer in 
every moderate-sized town, — was gazing straight up at 
him with a bright, mocking glance in which lurked a 
suspicion of disdain and laughter. Moved by a sudden 
impulse, he bent his own regard straight down upon her 
with an inflexible cool serenity. An ugly frown puckered 
her ladyship's brow at once, — and she lowered her eye- 
lids angrily. 

"I say God is not mocked," — he continued slowly — 
** Neither is man! The miserable human being that has 
'lost' his or her Soul, may be assured that the *gain,' of 
the whole world in exchange, will prove but Dead Sea 
fruit, bitter and tasteless, and in the end wholly poisonous. 
Loss of the Soul is marked by moral degradation and 
deterioration, — and this inward crumbling and rotting of 
all noble and fine feeling into baseness, shows itself on 
the fairest face, the proudest form. The man who lies 
against his neighbour for the sake of worldly convenience 
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or personal revenge, writes the lie in his own countenance 
BS he utters it It engraves its mark, — it can be seen 
by all who read physiognomy — it says plainly — *Let not 
this man be tnisted.' The woman who is false and 
treacherous carries the Stigma on her features, be they 
never so perfect The creature of clay who has lost Soul, 
likewise lacks Heart, — and the starved, hopeless poverty 
of such an one is disclosed in him, even if he be a world's 
millionaire. Moreover, *Soul' — that delicate, divine, eternal 
essence, is easily lost Any earthly passion carried to 
excess, will overwhelm it, and sink it in an unfathomable 
sea. It can slip away in the pursuit of ambition, — in 
schemes for self-aggrandisement, — in the building up of 
huge fortunes, — in the pomp, and show, and vanity of 
mundane things. It flies from selfishness and sensuality. 
It can be lost in hate, — it can equally be lost in love." 

Again he paused — then went on — "Yes — for even in 
love, that purest and most elevating of human emotions, 
the Soul must have its way rather than the Body. Loss 
of the *Sour in love, means that love is the mere corpse 
of itself, and must needs decay with all other such dust- 
hke things. In every sentiment, in every thought, in 
every hope, in every action, let us find the 'Soul,' and 
never let it go. For without it, no great deed can be 
done, no worthy task accomplished, no life lived honourably 
and straightly in the sight of God. It shall profit us no- 
thing to be famous, witty, wealthy, or admired, if we are 
mere stußed figures of clay without the *breath of God* 
as our animating life principle. The simple peasant, who 
has enough *souP in him to reverently watch the sunset 
across the hills, and think of God as the author of all 
that splendour, is higher in the spiritual scale than the 
leamed scholar who is too occupied with himself and his 
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own small matters to notice whether it is a stinset or 3 
house on fire. The *soul' in a man should be his sense, 
bis sight, his touch, his very inmost and dearest centre, 
— the germ of all good, — the generator of all peace and 
hope and happiness. It is the one and only thing to 
foster, — the one and only thing to save, — the only part 
of man which, belonging as it does to God, God will 
require again. Some of you here present to-day will per- 
haps think for a little while on what I have said when 
you leave this church, — and others will at once forget it, 
— but think, forget, or remember as you choose, the truth 
remains, that all of you, young and old, rieh and poor, 
are endowed in your own selves with the 'making of an 
angel.' The *Soul' within you, which you may elect to 
keep or to lose, is the infant of Heaven. It depends on 
you for care, — for sustenance; — it needs all your work 
and will to aid it in growing up to its füll stature and 
perfection. It shall profit you nothing if you gain the 
whole World, and at death have naught to give to your 
Maker but crumbling day. Let the Angel be ready,— 
the *SouP in you prepared, and full-winged for flight! 
According to the power and purity with which you have 
invested and surrounded it, will be its fate. If you have 
voluntarily checked and stunted its aspirations, even so 
checked and stunted must be its next probation, — but if 
you have faithfully done your best to nourish it with lov- 
ing thoughts and noble aims, — if you have given it room 
to expand and shine forth with all its own original God- 
bom radiance, then will its ascension to a higher sphere 
of action and attainment be attended with unimaginable 
joy and glory. Let the world go, rather than lose the 
Divine Light within youl For that Light will and must 
^ttract ,all that is worth knowing, worth loving and worth 
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keeping in our actual environment The rest can be well 
spaxed, — whether it be money, position, notoriety or social 
influence, — for none of these things last, — none of them 
are in any way predous, save to such ignorant and mis- 
gnided persons as are deceived by exteraal shows. The 
Soul is all! Keep but that *breath of God' within you, 
and the world becomes merely one step of the ladder on 
whidi you may easily mount through everlasting love upon 
love, joy upon joy, to the utmost height of Heaven!" 

He ceased. For a moment there was a profound still- 

ness. And then, with the usual formula — "Now to God 

the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost be 

praise, honour and glory for ever and ever" — the con- 

gregation stood up. Lady Beaulyon shook her silken 

skirts delicately. Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay put her hand to 

her back hair coil and made siu*e that it was safe. And 

there was a general stir and movement, which instantly 

subsided again, as the people knelt to receive the parting 

benediction. Maryllia's eyes were riveted on Waiden as 

he stretched out his hands; — she was consdous of a cer- 

tain vague awe and reverence for this man with whom 

she had so casually walked and talked, only as it seemed 

the other day; — he appeared, as it were, removed from 

her by an immeasiu-able distance, — his spirit and hers. 

had gone wide apart, — his was throned upon a height of 

noble ideals, — hers was low, low down in a little Valley of 

worldly nothings, — and oh, how small and insignificant 

she feit! Cicely's hand caught hers and gave it an affec- 

tionate little pressure, as they bowed their heads together 

under the solemnly pronounced blessing. 

"The peace of God which passeth all understanding 
keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love 
of God, and of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord" here 
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Waiden turned ever so slightly towards the place \^liere 

Maryllia knelt "and the blessing of God Almighty, the 

Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you 
and remain with you alwaysl" 

^'A menl" 

With this last response from the choir, the congrega- 
tion began to disperse, and Waiden, glancdng over the 
Httle moving crowd, saw the eager busüe and pressure of 
all its Units to look at "the ladies from the Manor" and 
take stock of their wonderful costumes. The grip of "the 
World" was on them, and the only worshipper remaining 
quietly in his place, with hands clasped across his stick, 
and eyes closed, was Josey Letherbarrow. The old man 
seemed to be praying inwardly — his face was rapt and 
serene. Waiden looked down upon him very tenderly. 
A verse of Browning's ran through his mind:= — 

"Grow old along with mel 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 

Our times are in His hand, 

Who sailh: *A whole I planned,* 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid!" 

And musing on this, he descended slowly from the 
pulpit and retired. 

CHAPTER in. 

OuTSiDE in the churchyard, there was a general little 
flutter of local excitement Maryllia lingered there for 
several minutes, pointing out the various beauties in the 
architecture of the church to her guests, not that these 
individuals were very much interested in such matters, 
for they were of that particular social type which coa- 
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siders that the highest form of good breeding is to show 
a polite nullity of feeling conceming everything and every- 
body. They were eminently "cultured," which nowadays 
means pre-eminently dull. Had they been asked they 
would have said that it is dangerous to express any 
opinion on any subject, — even on the architecture of a 
church* Because the ardiitect himself might be some- 
where near, — or the architect's father, or his mother or 
his great-grandam — one never knows! And by a hasty 
remark in the wrong place and at the wrong moment, 
one might make an unnecessary enemy- It is so much 
nicer — so much safer to say nothing at all! Of course 
they looked at the church, — it would have been uncivil 
to their hostess not to look at it, as she was taking the 
trouble to call their attention to its various points, and 
they assumed the usual conventional air of appreciative 
admiration. But none of them understood anything about 
it, — and none of them cared to understand. They had 
not even noticed the ancient sarcophagus in front of the 
altar except as "some odd kind of sculptured Ornament'* 
When they were told what it was, they smiled vacuously, 
and Said: "How curious!" But further than this mild and 
non-aggressive exclamation they did not venture. The 
viUagers himg about shyly^ loth to lose sight of the "qua- 
lity;" — two or three "country" people hngered also, to 
Stare at and comment upon the notorious "beauty," Lady 
Beaulyon, whose physical charms, having been freely ad- 
Vertised for some years in the society columns of the 
press, were naturally "on show" for the criticism of Tom, 
Dick and Harry, — Mrs. Mandeville Poreham, marshalling 
her five marriageable daughters together, stalked magis- 
terially to her private 'bus, very much en ividence, and 
considerably put out by the supercilious gaze and smile 
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of the perfectly costumed Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay, — Julian 
Adderley, coming up in response to the beckoning finger 
of Cicely Boume, was kindly greeted by Maryllia, intro- 
duced to one or two of her friends, and asked then and 
there to luncheon, an invitation he accepted with alacrity, 
and, after this, all the Manor party started with their 
hostess to walk home, leaving the village and villagers 
behind them, and disoussing as they went, the moming's 
Service and sermon in the usual brief and desultory style 
common to fashionable church-goers. The pnncipal im- 
pression they appeared to have on their minds was one 
of vague amusement The notion that any dergjrman 
should have the "impudence" — (this was the word used 
by Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay) — to pause in the Service because 
people came in late, touched the very apex of absurdity. 

"So against his own interests too," — said Lady Beau- 
lyon, carelessly — "Because where would all the parsons 
be if they offended their patrons?" 

Mr. Bludlip Courtenay, a thin gentleman with a monode 
— assented to this proposition with a "Where indeed!" 
He considered that clergymen should not forget them- 
selves, — they should show proper respect towards those 
on whom they depended for support. 

"Mr. Waiden depends on God for support, I believe," 
Said Cicely Bourne suddenly. 

Mr. Bludlip Courtenay fixed his monode firmly in his 
left eye and stared at her. 

"Really!" he drawled dubiously. "You surprise me!" 

"It is funny, isn't it?" pursued Cicely. "So unlike 
the Apostles!" 

Maryllia smiled. Lady Beaulyon laughed outright 

"Are you trying to be satirical, you droU child?" she 
en(juired languidly. 
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"Oh no, Pm not trying," — replied Cicely, with a quick 
flash of her dark eyes — "It comes quite easy! You were 
talking about derg)anen offending their patrons. Now 
Mr. Waiden hasn't got any patron to offend. He's his 
own patron." 

"Has he purchased the advowson, then?" enquired 
Mr. Courtenay, "or, to put it more conventionally, has he 
obtained it through a friend at court?" 

"I don't know anything about the how or the why or 
the when" — said Cicely — "But I know he owns the living 
and the church. So of course if he chooses to show people 
what he thinks of them when they come in to Service late, 
he can do it If they don't like it, he doesn't care. He 
doesn't ask anybody for anything, — he doesn't even send 
round a collection plate." 

"No — / noticed that! — awfully joUy!" — said a good- 
natured looking man who had been Walking beside Julian 
Adderley, — ä certain Lord Charlemont whose one joy in 
life was motoring — "Awfully gamel Ought to make him 
quite famous!" 

"It ought, — it ought indeed!" agreed Adderley. "I 
do not suppose there is another derg)rman in England 
who obliterates the plate from the worship of the Almighty. 
It is so remote — so very remote!" 

"I think he's a funny sort of parson altogether," — 
said Cicely meditatively — "He doesn't beg, borrow or 
steal, — he isn't a toady, he isn't a hypocrite, and he speaks 
his mind. Queer, isn't it?" 

"Very!" laughed Lord Charlemont "I don't know 
another Uke him, give you my word!" 

"Well, he can't preach" — said Lady Beaulyon, ded- 
sively. "I never heard quite such a stupid sermon." 
AU the members of the house-party glanced at one 
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another to see if this verdict were generally endorsed 
Apparently some differed in opinion. 

"Didn't you like it, Eva?" asked Maryllia. 

"My dear child! Who could like it! Such transcen- 
dental stufT! And all that nonsense about the Soul! In 
these scientific days too!" 

"Ah science, sdence!" sighed Mr. Bludlip Courtenay, 
dropping his monocle with a sharp dick against bis top 
waistcoat button. "Where will it end?" 

Nobody volunteered a reply to this profound propo- 
sition. 

" * Souls' are noted for something eise than being saved 
for heaven nowadays, aren't they, Lady Beaulyon?" queried 
Lord Charlemont, with a knowing smile. 

Lady Beaulyon's small, rather hard mouth tightened 
into a thin line. 

"I really don't know," — she said carelessly — "If you 
mean the social 'Souls,' they are rather unconventional 
certainly and not always discreet But they are generally 
interesting — much more so, I should think, than such 
* Souls' as the parson preached about just now." 

"Indeed, yes!" agreed Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay. "I 
can imagine nothing more tiresome than to be a Soul 
without a Body, climbing from height to height of a heaven 
where there is no night, no sleep, no rest for ever and 
ever. Simply dreadful! But there! — one only goes to 
church for form's sake — ^just as an example to one's 
servants — and when it's done, don't you think it's best to 
forget it as soon as possible?" 

She raised her baby eyes appealingly as she put the 
question. 

Everybody laughed, or rather sniggered. Real honest 
laughter is not considered "good form" by certain sections 
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bf sodety. A gentie Imitation of the nanny-goat's bleat 

is the most seemly way for cultured persons to give vent 

to the expression of mirth. Maryllia alone was grave and 

preoccupied. The conversation of her guests annoyed her, 

though in London she had been quite well accustomed 

to hear people talk lightly and callously of religion and all 

religious subjects. Yet here, in the quiet country, things 

were different, somehow. God seemed nearer, — it was 

more difficult to blaspheme and ignore Him. And there 

was a greater sense of regret and humiliation in oneself 

for one*s own lack of faith. Though, at the same time, 

it has to be reluctantly conceded that in no quarter of the 

World is religious hypocrisy and sham so openly manifested 

as in the English provinces, and especially in the small 

towns, where, notwithstanding the fact that all the Sun- 

days are passed in persistent church and chapel going, 

the result of this strenuous sham piety is seen in the most 

unchristian back-biting and mischief-making on every week- 

day. But St Rest was not a town. It was a tiny village 

apart, — utterly free from the petty pretensions of its 

nearest neighbour, Riversford, which considered itself al- 

most "metropolitan" on account of its modern red-brick 

and stucco villas into which its tradespeople "retired" as 

soon as they had made enough money to be able to pre- 

tend that they had never stood behind a counter in their 

lives. St Rest, on the contrary, was simple in its tastes, 

• — so simple as to be almost primitive, particularly in its 

religious sentiments, which the ministry of John Waiden 

had, so far, kept faithful and pure. Its atmosphere was 

therefore utterly at variance with the cheap atheism of 

the modern world, and it was this discordancy which 

Struck so sharply on Maryllia's emotional nature and gave 

her such a sense of unaccustomed pain. 
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At the Manor there were a few other visitors who had 
not attended church, — none of them important, except to 
themselves and the society paragraphist, — none of them 
distinguished as ever having done anything particularly 
good, or useful in the world, — and none of them possess- 
ing any very unconventional characteristics, with the ex- 
ception of two very quaint old ladies, who were known 
somewhat irreverently among their acquaintances as the 
"Sisters Gemini." They were of good birth and connec- 
tion, but, being cast adrifl as wrecks on the shores of 
Time, — the one as a widow, the other as a spinster, — had 
sworn eternal friendship on the altar of their several dis- 
illusioned and immolated aifections. In the present day 
we are not overtroubled by any scruples of reverence for 
either old widowhood or old spinsterhood; and the "Sisters 
Gemini" had become a standing joke with the self-styled 
"wise and witty" of London restaurants and late suppers. 
Lady Wicketts and Miss Fosby were their actual names, 
and they were happily unconsdous of the unfeeling sobriquet 
bestowed upon them when they were out of hearing. Lady 
Wicketts had once been a reigning "beauty," and she 
lived on the reputation of that glorious past Miss Fosby 
aided and abetted her in this harmless self-deception. 
Lady Wicketts had been painted by all the famous artists 
of her era, from the time of her seventeeth birthday to her 
thirtieth. She had been represented as a "Shepherdess," 
a "Madonna," a "Girl with Lilies," a "Lady with a Grey- 
hound," a "Nymph Sleeping," and more briefly and to 
the purpose, as "Portrait of Lady Wicketts," in every ex- 
hibition of pictures that had been held during her youth 
and prime. Miss Fosby carried prints and photographs 
of these works of art everywhere about with her. She 
would surprise people by casually taking one of them out 
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of "her album and saying sofUy — "Isn't that beauti- 
ful?" 

And then, if the beholders feil into the txap and ut- 
tered exclamations of rapture at the "Shepherdess" or the 
"Madonna," or whatever allegorical subject it happened 
to be, she would smile triumphantly and say — "Lady 
Wicketts!" — to all appearance enjoying the violent shock 
of incredulous amazement which her announcement in- 
variably inflicted on all those who received it 

"Not possible!" they would murmur. "Lady Wick- 

etts !" 

"Yes, — Lady Wicketts when she was young," — Miss 
Fosby would say mildly — "She was very iDeautiful when 
she was twenty. She is sixty-seven now. But she is still 
beautiful, — don't you think so? She has such an angehe 
expression! And she is so good — ah! — so very good! 
There is no one like Lady Wicketts!" 

All this was very sweet and touching on the part of 
Miss Fosby, so far as Miss Fosby alone was concemed. 
To her there was but one woman in the world, and that 
was Lady Wicketts. But the majority of people saw Lady 
Wicketts in quite another light They knew she had been, 
in her time, as unprindpled as beautiful, and that she had 
"gone the pace" more openly than most of her class. 
They beheld her now without spectacles, — an enormously 
fat woman, with a large round flaccid face, scarred all over 
by Time's ploughshare with such deep furrows that one 
might have sown seed in them and expected it to grow. 

But Miss Fosby still recognised the "Shepherdess," the 
"Madonna" and the "Girl with LiHes," in the deca)dng 
composition of her friend, and Miss Fosby was something 
of a bore in consequence, though the constancy of her 
devotion to a totally unworthy object was quaintly pathetic 
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in its way. The poor soul herseif was nearer seventy than 
sixty, and she was quite as lean as her idol was fat, — 
she had never been loved by anyone in all her life, but, 
— in her palmy days, — she had loved. And the necessity 
of loving had apparently remained a part of her nature, 
otherwase it would have been a sheer impossibility for her 
to have selected so stränge a fetish as Lady Wicketts for 
her adoration. Lady Wicketts did not, in any marked 
way, respond to Miss Fosby's tenderness, — she merely al- 
lowed herseif to be worshipped, just as in her youth she 
had allowed scores of young bloods to kiss her hand and 
murmur soft nothings in her then "shell-like" ear. The 
young bloods were gone, but Miss Fosby remained. Better 
the worship of Miss Fosby than no worship at all. Maryllia 
had met these two old ladies frequently at various Con- 
tinental resorts, when she had travelled about with her 
aunt, — and she had found something amusing and interest- 
ing in them both, espedally in Miss Fosby, who was really 
a good creature, — and when in consultation with Cicely as 
to who, among the various people she knew, should be 
asked down to the Manor and who should not, she had 
selected them as a set-off to the younger, more flippant 
and casual of her list, and also because they were Hkely 
to be convenient personages to play chaperones if neces- 
sary. For the rest, the people were of the usual type 
one has got accustomed to in what is termed "smart" 
Society nowadays, — Ustless, lazy, more or less h)^ocritical 
and malicious, — apathetic and indifferent to most things 
and most persons, save and except those with whom un- 
savoury intrigues might or would be possible, — sneering 
and salacious in conversation, bitter and carping of cri- 
ticism, generally d/ase, and suffering from the incurable 
ennui of utter selfishness, — the men concentrating their 
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thoughts chiefly on racihg, gaming, and Other Men's Wives, 

— the women dividing all their stock of emotions between 

Bridge, Dress, and Other Women's Husbands. And when 

Julian Adderley, as an author in embryo, found himself 

seated at lundieon with this particular set of persons, all 

of whom were more or less well known in the small orbit 

wherein they moved, he feit considerably enlivened and 

exhilarated. Life was worth living, he said to himself, 

when one might study at leisure the little tell-tale lines of 

vice and animalism on the exquisite features of Lady Beau- 

lyon, and at the same time note admiringly how completely 

the united forces of massage and self-complacency had 

eradicated every wrinkle from the expressionless counten- 

ance of Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay. These two women were, 

in a way, notorious as "leaders" of their own special 

coteries of social scandalmongers and political brokers; 

Lady Beaulyon was known best among Jew financiers; 

Mrs. Courtenay among American "Kings" ofoil and steel. 

Each was in her own line a "power," — each could coax 

large advances of money out of the pockets of millionaires 

to further certain "schemes" which were vaguely talked 

about, but which never came to fruition, — each had a little 

bevy of young joumalists in attendance, — press boys whom 

they petted and flattered, and persuaded to write para- 

graphs conceming their wit, wisdom and beauty, and how 

they "looked radiant in pink" or "dazzling in pea green." 

Contemplating first one and then the other of these ladies, 

Julian almost resolved to compose a poem about them, 

entitled "The Sirens" and, dividing it into Two Cantos, 

to dedicate the First Canto to Lady Beaulyon and the 

Second to Mrs. Courtenay. 

"It would be so new — so fresh!" he mused, with a 
bland anticipation pf the flutter such a work might possibly 
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cause among society dove-cots — "And if aii the tnith wert 
told, so much more risqu^ ihdca 'Don Juan!'" 

Glancing up and down, and across the hospitable 
board, exquisitely arranged with the loveliest flowers and 
fruit, and the most priceless old silver, he noticed that 
every woman of the party was painted and powdered ex- 
cept Maryllia, and her young proUgee, Cicely. The dining- 
room of Abbot's Manor was not a light apartment, — its 
oak-panelled walls and raflered ceiling created shadow 
rather than luminance, — and though the Windows were 
large and lofty, rising from the floor to the comice, their 
topmost panes were of very old stained glass, so that the 
brightest sunshine only filtered, as it were, through the 
deeply-encrusted hues of rose and amber and amethyst 
Squares, painted with the arms of the Vancourts, and 
heraldic emblems of bygone days. Grateful and beautiful 
indeed was this mysteriously softened light to the ladies 
round the table, — and for a brief space they almost lovti 
Maryllia. For her face was flushed, and quite uncooled by 
powder — "like a dairymaid's — she will get so coarse if she 
lives in the country always," Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay con- 
fided softly to Lord Charlemont, who vaguely murmured 
— "Ah! Yes! I daresay!" quite without any idea of what 
the woman was talking about. Maryllia's pretty hair too 
was ruffled, she having merely taken off her hat in the hall 
on her retum from church, without troubling to go up to 
her room and "touch up" her appearance as all the other 
ladies who had suffered from Walking exercise had done, 
— and her eyes looked just a trifte tired. Adderley found 
her charming with this shade of fatigue and Hstlessness 
upon her, — more charming than in her most radiant phases 
of vivacity. Her peach-like skin, warmed as it was by the 
^un^ was tinted with Nature's own exquisite colouring, and 
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compared most favourably with the cosmetic art so freely 
displayed by her female friends on either side of her. 
Julian began to con verses in bis head, and he recalled 
the lines of seventeenth-century Richard Crashaw: — 

"A Face that's best 
By its own beauty drest, 
And can alone command the rest^ 

And he caught himself wondering why, — whenever he came 

near the Lady of the Manor, — he was anxious to seem 

less artifidal, less afTected, and more of a man than bis 

particular "Omar Khayy^" set had taught him to be. 

The same praiseworthy desire moved him in the Company 

of John Waiden, therefore sex could have nothing to do 

with iL Was it "Soul?"— that «breath of God" which 

had been spoken of in the pulpit that moming? He could 

not, however, dwell upon this rather serious proposition at 

luncheon, bis thoughts being distracted by the conversation, 

if conversation it could be called, that was buzzing on 

either side of the table, amidst the dattering of plates and 

the popping of Champagne corks. It was neither bnlliant, 

witty nor impersonal, — brilliant, witty and impersonal talk 

is never generated in modern sodety nowadays. "I would 

much rather listen to the conversation of lunatics in the 

common room of an asylum, than to the inane gabble of 

modern sodety in a modern drawing-room" — said a late 

distinguished politidan to the present writer — "For the 

lunatics always have the glimmering of an idea somewhere 

m their troubled brains, but modern sodety has neither 

brains nor ideas." Fragmentary sentences, often slangy, 

and occasionally ungrammatical, seemed most in favour 

with the Manor "house-party," — and for a time splinters 

of language flew about like. the chips from diy timber 

GoiPt Qood Man, /A $ 
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under a woodman's axe, without shape, or use, or mean- 
ing. It was a mere confused and senseless jabber — a 
jabber in which Maryllia took no part. She sat very 
quietly looking from one face to the other at table with a 
critical interest These were the people she had met 
every day more or less in London, — some of them had 
visited her aunt constantly, and had invited her out to 
dinners and lundieons, "at homes," balls and race parties, 
and all were considered to be "very select" in every form 
that is commended by an up-to-date civilisation. Down 
here, in the stately old-world snrroundings of Abbot's 
Manor, they looked very stränge to her, — nay, even more 
than Strange. Clowns, columbines and harlequins with all 
their "make-up" on, could not have seemed more out of 
place than these socially populär persons in the historic 
house of her ancestors. Lady Beaulyon was perhaps the 
most remarkable "revelation" of the whole Company. 
Maryllia had always admired Eva Beaulyon with quite an 
extravagant admiration, or account of her physical charm 
and grace, — and had also liked her sufficiently well to 
entirely discredit the stories that were rife about the 
number of her unlawful amours. That she was an open 
flirt could not be denied, — but that she ever carried a 
flirtation beyond bounds, Maryllia would never have be- 
lieved. Now, however, a new light seemed thrown upon 
her — there was a touch of something base in her beauty 
— a flash of cruelty in her smile — a hardness in her eyes. 
Maryllia looked at her wistfully now and then, and was 
half sorry she had invited her, the disillusion was so com- 
plete. The luncheon went on, and was soon over, and 
coffee and cigarettes were served. All the women smoked 
with the exception of Maryllia, Cicely and old Miss Fosby. 
The rings of pale blue vapour circled before Maryllia's 
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eyes in a dim cloud, — she had seen the same kind of 
mixed smoking going on before, scores of times, and yet 
now — why was it that she feit vaguely annoyed by a sense 
of discrepancy and vulgarity? She could not teil. Cicely 
watched her lovingly, — and every now and again Julian 
Adderley, waving away the smoke of his own dgar with 
one hand, studied her face and tried to fathom its expres- 
sion. She spoke but little, and that chiefly to Lord Char- 
lemont who was on her left-hand side. 

"And how long are you going to stay in this jolly old 
place, Miss Vancourt?" he asked. 

"All my life, I hope," — she said with a little smile — 
**It is my own home, you know." 

"Oh yes! — I know! — but — " — he hesitated for a mo- 
ment — "But your aunt " 

"Aunt Emily and I don't quite agree," — said Maiyllia, 
quietly — "She has been very kind to me in the past, — but 
since Unde Fred's death, things have not been just as 
pleasant You see, I speak frankly. Besides I'm getting 
on towards thirty, — it's time I lived my own life, and tried 
to do something useful." 

Charlemont laughed. 

"You look more like eighteen than thirty," — he said 
"Why give yourself away?" 

"Is that giving myself away?" and she raised her 
eyebrows quizzically. "I'm not thirty ye/ — I'm twenty- 
seven, — but that's old enough to begin to take things 
seriously. Pve made up my mind to live here at Abbot's 
Manor and do all I can for the tenantry and the village 
generally — I'm sure I shall be perfectly happy." 

"How about getting married?" he queried. 

Her blue eyes darkened with a shade of oifence. 

"The old Story!" she said. "Men always think a 

5' 
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woman musi be married to be happy. It doesnt at all 
follow. I know heaps and heaps of married women, and 
they are in anything but an enviable State. I would not 
change with one of them!" 

"Would you like to be another Miss Fosby?" he sug- 
gested in a mirthful undertone. 

She smiled. 

"Well — noi But I would rather be Miss Fosby than 
Lady WickettsI" 

Here she rose, giving the signal for general adjoum- 
ment to the drawing-room. The Windows of this apart- 
ment were set open, and a charming garden vista of la^-n 
and terrace and rose-walk opened out before the eyes. 

"Now for Bridge 1" said Lady Beaulyon. "I'm simply 
dying for a game!" 

"So am I!" declared Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay. "Lord 
Charlemont, you'll play?'* 

" Charmed, Pm sure 1 " was the ready response. " Where 
shall we put the card tables? Near the window? Such 
an enjoyable prospecti" 

"We'U have two tables, or even three," — said Lady 
Beaulyon — "I suppose most of us will play?" 

"Oh yes!" "Why of coursel" "I should think so!" 
"Just what we're all longing for!" Such were the expres- 
sions of general delight and acceptance chorussed by the 
whole party. 

"You'll join, Lady Wicketts?" 

"With pleasure!" and Lady Wicketts' sunken old eyes 
gleamed with an anxious Ught over the furrows of flesh 
which encircled them, as she promptly deserted Miss Fosby, 
who had been sitting next to her, for the purpöse of live- 
lier ehtertainment, — and in a moment there was a general 
gathering together in the wide embrasure of the window 
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nook, and an animated discussion as to who should play 
Bridge and who should not Maryllia watdied the group 
silently. There were varying shades of expression on her 
mobile features. She held Cicely's hand in her own, — and 
was listening to some of Adderley's observations on quite 
ordinary topics, when suddenly, with an impulsive move- 
ment, she let Cicdy go, and with an "Excuse me!" to 
Julian, went towards her guests. She had made a resolve; 
— it would be a first attempt to swim against the social 
current, and it was fraught with difficulty and unpleasant- 
ness, — yet she was determined to do it "If I am a coward 
now," she thought, "I shall never be brave!" Her heart 
beat uncomfortably, and she could feel the blood throbbing 
nervously in her veins, as she beut her mind to the attitude 
she was about to take up, regardless of mockery or censure. 
Scraps of the window conversation feil on her ears — "I 
won forty pounds last Wednesday, — it just paid my boot- 
bill!" Said one young woman, laughing carelessly. 

"Luckier than mel" retorted a man next to her. **I 
had to pay a girPs losses to the tune of a hundred. It*s 
all right though!" And he grinned suggestively. 

"Was she pretty?" 

"Ripping!" 

**I want to make up five hundred pounds this week," 
observed Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay, in the most serious and 
matter-of-fact way. " Pve won it all but a hundred and fifly." 

"Good for youl" 

"Rather!" said Lord Charlemont, nodding approval. 
"Pd like to get you for a partner!" 

"I am considered lucky," smiled Mrs. Courtenay, 
with an air of virtuous pride — "I always win someihingi'* 

"Well, let's begin at once, — we^ll play all the after* 
noon/' said Lady Beaulyon, 
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"Where are the tables?*' ''And the cards?" 

"Ask Maryllia " 

But at that moment Maryllia stepped gently into their 
midst, her eyes shining, her face very pale. 

"Not on Sunday, please!" she said. 

A stillness feil upon them all. They gazed upon each 
other in sheer stupefaction. Lady Beaulyon smiled dis- 
dainfuUy. 

"Not on Sunday? What are you talking about, 
Maryllia? Not whai on Sunday?" 

"Not Bridge," — replied Maryllia, in her dear soft 
voice — "I do not allow it" 

Fresh glances of wonderment were exdianged. The 
men hummed and hawed and tumed themselves about 
on their heels — the women simply stared. Lady Beaulyon 
burst out laughing. 

"Ridiculous!" she exclaimed, then flushed, and bit 
her lip, knowing that such an ejaculation was scarcely 
civil to her hostess. But Maryllia took no ofTence. 

"Pray do not think me discourteous," she said, very 
sweetly. "I would not interfere with your pleasure in 
any way if I could possibly help it. But in this instance 
I really must do so." 

"Oh certainly, Miss Vancourtl" "We would not think 
of playing if you do not wish it!" These, and sünilar 
expressions came from Lord Charlemont, and one or two 
others. 

"My dear Maryllia," said Mrs. Courtenay, reproach- 
fuUy. "You are really very odd! I have myself seen you 
playing Bridge Sunday after Sunday at your aunt's house 
in London. Why should you now suddenly object to 
your friends doing what you have so often done yourself?" 

Maryllia flushed a pretty i:ose-red. 
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"In my aunt's house I had to do as my aunt wished, 
Mrs. Courtenay/' she said — "In my own house I do as / 
wish!" Here her face relaxed into a bright smile, as she 
raised her candid blue eyes to the men standing about 
her — "Pm sure you won't mind amusing yourselves with 
something eise than cards, just for one day, will you? 
Come into the garden, — it's such a perfect aftemoon! 
The rose-walk just opposite leads down to the bank of 
the river, — would some of you like to go on the water? 
There are two boats ready there if you would. And do 
forgive me for stopping your intended game! — you can 
play Bridge every day in the week if you like, but spare 
the Sunday!" 

There was a brief awkward pause. Then Eva Beaulyon 
tumed her back indifferently on the whole party and 
stepped out on the lawn. She was followed by Mrs. 
Bludlip Courtenay, and both ladies gave vent to small 
smothered bleats of mocking laughter as they sauntered 
across the grass side by side. But Maryllia did not care. 
She had carried her point, and was satisfied. The Sunday's 
observance in Abbot's Manor, always rigorously insisted 
upon by her father, would not be desecrated by card- 
playing and gambÜng under his daughter's sway. That 
was enough for her. A serene content dwelt in her eyes 
as she watched her guests disperse and scatter themselves 
in sections of twos and threes all over the garden and 
grounds — and she said the pleasantest and kindest things 
when any of them passed her on their way, telling them 
just where to find the prettiest nooks, and where to pick 
the choicest fruit and flowers. Lord Charlemont watched 
her with a sense of admiration for her "pluck." 

"By Jovel" he thought. "Pd rather have fronted the 
guns in a pitched battle than have forbidden my own 
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guests to play Bridge on Sunday! Wants nerve, — upon 
my soul it doesl — and the little woman's got it — yoM bet 
she has!" Aloud he said — 

"Pm awfully glad to be let off Bridge, Miss VancourtI 
A da3r's respite is a positive boon!" 

"Do you play it so often, then?" she asked gently. 
He flushed slightly. 

"Too often, Tm afraid! But how can I help it? One 
must do something to kill time!" 

"Poor Time!" said Maryllia, with a smile. "Why 
should he be killed? I would rather make much of him 
while I have him!" 

Charlemont did not answer. He lit a dgar and 
strolled away by himself to meditate. 

Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay just then re-entered the drawing- 
room from the garden, fanning herseif vigorously with her 
handkerchief. 

"It is so frightfully warm!" she complained. "Such a 
buming sunl So bad for the skin! They are picking 
strawberries and eating them off the plants — very nice, I 
daresay — but quite messy. Eva Beaulyon and two of the 
men have taken a boat and gone on the water. If you 
don't mind, Maryllia, I shall rest and massage tül dinner." 

"Pray do so!" retumed Maryllia, kindly, smiUng, 
despite herseif; — Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay's life was well- 
nigh spent in "massage" and various other processes for 
effacing the prints of Time from her carefully guarded 
epidermis. "But I was just going to ask Cicely to play 
US something. Won't you wait live minutes and hear her?" 

Mrs. Courtenay sighed and sank into a chair. Nothing 
bored her so utterly as music, — but as it was only for 
"five minutes," she resigned herseif to destiny. And 
Cicely« at a sign from Maryllia, went to the piano and 
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played divinely, — wild snatches of Polish and Hungarian 
folk-songs, noctumes and romances» making the instru- 
xnent speak a thousand things of love and laughter, of 
sorrow and death, — tili the glorious rush of melody cap- 
tivated some of the Wanderers in the garden and brought 
them near the open window to listen. When she ceased, 
there was a litüe outbreak of applause, and Mrs. Bludlip 
Courtenay rose languidly. 

"Yes, very nice!" she said. "Very nice indeed! But 
you know, Maryllia, if you would only get one of those 
wonderful box things one sees advertised so much in the 
papers, the pianista or mutuscope or gramophone — no, I 
think it's pianola, but I'm not quite sure — you would save 
such a lot of study and brainwork for this poor child! 
And it sounds quite as well! Pm sure she could manage 
a gramophone thing — I mean pianista-pianola — quite 
nicely for you when you want any music. Couldn't 
you, my dear?" 

And she gazed at Cicely with a bland kindliness as 
she put the question. Cicely's eyes sparkled with fun and 
Satire. 

"Pm sure I could 1" she dedared, with the utmost 
seriousness. "It would be delightfuU Just like organ- 
grinding, only much more sol I should enjoy it of all 
things ! Of course one ought never to use the brain in music ! " 

"Not nowadays" — said Mrs. Courtenay, with convic- 
tion — "Things have improved so much. Mechanism does 
everything so well. And it is $uch a pity to use up one's 
vital energy in doing what one of those box-things can do 
better. And do you too play music?" 

And she addressed herseif to Adderley who happened 
to be Standing near her» He made one of his fantastic 
Salutes, 
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"Not I, madam! I am merely a writef, — One who 
makes rhymes and verses " 

Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay waved him away with a band 
on which at least five diamond rings sparkled gorgeously. 

"Oh dear! Don't come near me!" she said, with a 
little affected laugh. "I simply hate poetry! Pm so sony 
you write it! I can't think why you do. Do you like it? 
— or are you doing it for somebody because you must?" 

Julian smiled, and ran bis fingers through bis bair, 
sticking it up ratber on end, much to Mrs. Courtena/s 
abhorrence. 

"I Hke it more than anytbing eise in the world!" be 
Said. "I'm doing it quite for myself, and for nobody eise/' 

"Really!" — and Mrs. Courtenay gave him a glance of 
displeased surprise — "How dreadful!" Here she tumed 
to Maryllia. "Au revoir, my dear, for the present! As you 
won't allow any Bridge, I'm going to sleep. Then I sball 
do massage for an hour. May I bave tea in my own room?" 

"Certainly!" said Maryllia. 

"Thanks!" She glided out, with a frou-frou of her 
Silken skirts and a trail of perfume floating after her. 

The three she left bebind her exchanged amused 
glances. 

" Wonderful woman ! " said Adderley. "And, no doubt, 
a perfectly bappy one!" 

"Why of coursel I don't suppose she bas ever shed 
a tear, lest it sbould make a wrinkle!" And Cicely, as 
she made these remarks, patted her own thin, sallow 
cbeeks consolingly. "Look at my poor face and bers! 
Mine is all lined and puckered with tears and sad 
thoughts — she basn*t a wrinkle! And I'm fourteen, and 
she*s forty! Ob dear! Why did I cry so much over all 
the sorrow and beauty of life wben I was young!" 
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"Ah — and why didn't you have a pianista-piaiiola!" 
Said Adderley. They all laughed, — and then at Maryllia's 
Suggestion, joined the rest of the guests in the garden. 

That same evening when Maryllia was dressing for 
dinner, there came a tap at her bedroom door, and in 
response to her "Come in!" Eva Beaulyon entered. 

"May I speak to you alone for a minute?" she said. 

Maryllia assented, giving a sign to her maid to leave 
the room. 

"Well, what is it, Eva?" said Maryllia, when the girl 
had gone. "Anything wrong?" 

Eva Beaulyon sank into a chair somewhat wearily, and 
her beautiful violet eyes, despite artistic "touching up," 
looked hard and tired. 

"Not so far as I am concemed," she said, with a little 
mirthless laugh. "Only I think you behaved very oddly 
this aftemoon. Do you really mean that you object to 
Bridge on Sundays, or was it only a put on?" 

"It was a put ofF!" — responded Maryllia, gaily, — "It 
stopped the intended gamel Seriously, Eva, I meant it 
and I do mean it There's too much 'Bridge' everywhere 
— and I don't think it necessary, — I don't think it even 
decent — to keep it going on Sundays." 

"I suppose the parson of your parish has told you 
that," said Lady Beaulyon, suddenly. 

Maryllia's eyes met hers with a smile. 

"The parson of the parish has not presumed to dictate 
to me on my actions," — she said — "I should deeply resent 
it if he did." 

"Well, he had no eyes for anyone but you in the 
church this moming. A mole could have seen that in 
the dark. He was preaching at us and/ör you all the 
whüe!" 
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A slight flush swept over Maiyllia's cheeks, — then she 
laughed. 

"My dcar Eval I never thought you were imaginative! 
The parson has nothing whatever to do with me, — why, 
this is the first Sunday I have ever been to bis diurch, — 
you know I never go to church." 

Lady Beaulyon looked at her narrowly, unconvinced. 

"What have you left your aunt for?" she asked. 

"Simply because she wants me to marry Roxmouth, 
and I won't!" said Maryllia, emphatically. 

"Why not?" 

"First, because I don't love him, — second» because he 
has slandered me by telling people that I am running 
after bis title, to excuse himself for running after Aunt 
Emily's millions; and lastly, but by.no means leastly, be- 
cause he is — unclean." 

"All men are" — said Eva Beaulyon, drily — "It's no 
use objecting to ihail" 

Maryllia made no remark. She was Standing before 
her dressing-table, singing softiy to herseif, while she 
dexterously fastened a tiny diamond arrow in her 
hair. 

"I suppose you're going to try and *live good' down 
here" — went on Lady Beaulyon, after a pause — "It's a 
mistake, — ^no one bom of human flesh and blood can do 
it You can*t *live good' and enjoy yourselfl" 

"No?" said Maryllia) tentatively. 

"No, certainly not! For if you never do anything out 
of the humdrum line, and never compromise yourself in 
any way, Society will be so furious with your superiority 
to itself that it will invent a thousand calunmies and hang 
them all on your name. And you will never know how 
they arise, and never be s^ble to disprove them," 
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"Does it matter?" — and Maryllia smiled— "If one's 
conscience is dear, need one care what people say?" 

'^Consdence!" exdaimed Lady Beaulyon. "What an 
old-fashioned expression! Surely it's better to do some- 
thing people can lay hold of and talk about, than have 
them invent somethüig you have never done. They will 
give you no credit for virtue or honesty in this world, 
MaryÜia, unless you grow ugly and deformed. Then per- 
haps they will admit you may be good, and they will add 
— *She has no temptation to be otherwise.'" 

**I do not like your code of morality, Eva," said 
Maryllia, quietly. 

"Perhaps not, but it's the only one that works in out 
day!" — replied Eva, with some heat, "Surely you know 
that?" 

"I try to forget it as mudi as possible," — and 
Maryllia's eyes were fuU of a sweet wistfulness as she 
spoke — "Espedally here — in my father's home." 

"Oh well!" Said Lady Beaulyon, with a toudi of im- 
patience. "You are a stränge girl — you always were! 
You can 'live good,' or try to, if you like; and stay down 
here all alone with the doldrums and the humdrums. But 
you'U be sick of it in six months. Pm sure you will! Not 
a man will come near you, — they hate virtuous women 
nowadays, — and scarce a woman will come either, save 
old and ugly ones, You will kill yoursdf sodally altogether 
by the efTort Life's too short to lose all the fun out of it 
for the sake of an ideal or a theory." 

Here the gong sounded for dinner. Maryllia tumed 
away from her dressing-table, and confronted her friend. 
Her face was grave and eamest in its expression, and her 
eyes were very steadfast and clean 

"I don't want.what^a« call *fun,' Eva,"-— she said — 
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"I want lovel Love seems to me the only good thing in 
life. Do you understand? You ask me why I left my 
aunt — it was to escape a loveless marriage, — a marriage 
that would be a positive hell to me for which neither 
wealth nor position could atone. As for *living good/ 
Pm not trying that way. I only want to understand my- 
self, and find out my own possibilities and limitations. 
And if I never do win the love I want, — if no one ever 
cares for me at all, then I shall be perfectly content to 
live and die unmarried." 

"What a fate!" laughed Lady Beaulyon, shrugging her 
white Shoulders. 

"A better one than the usual divorce court result of 
some 'Society' marriages," — said Maryllia, calmly — "Any- 
how, rd rather risk Single blessedness than united 'ciissed- 
ness!' Let us go down to dinner, Eva. On all ques- 
tions pertaining to 'Souls' and modern social ethics, we'Il 
agree to difFer." 

CHAPTER IV. 

Für the next fortnight St. Rest was a scene of con- 
stant and unwonted excitement There was a continual 
Coming and going to and from Abbot's Manor, — some of 
the guests went away to be replaced by cthers, and some 
who had intended to spend only a week-end and then 
depart, stayed on, moved by unaccountable fascination, not 
only for their hostess, but for the general pleasantness of 
the house, and the old-world, tranquil and beautiful sur- 
roundings of the whole neighbourhood. Lord Charlemont 
and Mr. Bludlip Courtenay had brought their newest up- 
to-date motor-cars with them, — terrible objects to the 
villagers whenever they dashed; like an escaped waggon 
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off an express train, through the little street, with their 
homs blowing violently as though in a fog at sea. Mrs. 
Frost was ever on the alert lest any of her smaller chil- 
dren should get, in tiie way of these huge rubber-tyred 
vehides tearing along at reckless speed, — and old Josey 
Letherbarrow resolütely refused to go outside his garden 
gate except on Sundays. 

"Not but what I ain't willin' an* cheerful to die when- 
ever the Lord A'mighty sends for me" — he would say — 
"But I ain't no fancy for bein' gashed and jambled." 

"Gashed and jambled," was his own expression, — one 
that had both novelty and suggestiveness. Unfortunately, 
it happened that a small pet dog belonging to one of the 
village schoolboys, no other than Bob Keeley, the admitted 
sweetheart of Kitty Spruce, had been nin over by Mr. 
BludHp Courtenay, as that gentleman, driving his car him- 
self, and staring indifferently through his monocle, had 
"timed" his rush through the village to a minute and a 
half, on a bet with Lord Charlemont, — and "gashed and 
jambled" was the only description to apply to the inno- 
cent Httle animal as it lay dead in the dust Bob Keeley 
cried for days, — cried so much, in fact, over what he con- 
sidered "a wicked murder" that his mother sent for 
** Fasson" to console him. And Waiden, with his usual 
patience, listened to the lad's sobbing tale — 

"Which the little beast wor my friend!" he gasped 
amid his tears. "An' he wor Kitty*s friend too! Kitty's 
cryin' 'erseif sick, same as me. I'd 'ad 'im from a pup 
— Kitty carried 'im in 'er apron when 'e was a week old, 
— he loved me — yes 'e did! — an' 'e slept in my weskit 
iviry night of 'is life — an' he 'adn't a fault in 'im, all 
lovin' an' true — an' now 'e's gone — an' — an' — I hate the 
quality up at the Manor — yes I do! — I hai^ 'em! — an' if 
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^Iiss Vancourt 'adn't never come 'ome, my doggie 'ad 
been livin' now, an' we'd all a' bin 'appy!" 

Waiden patted the bojr's rough towzled head gently, 
and thought of bis faithful "Nebbie." It would have been 
mere hypocrisy to preach resignation to Bob, when he, the 
Reverend John, knew perfectly well that if bis own canine 
comrade had been thus cruelly slain, he also would have 
**hated the quality." 

"Look here, Bob," he said at last, "I know just how 
you feel. It's just as bad as bad can be. But txy and 
be a man, won't you? You can't bring the poor little 
creature back to life again, — and it's no use frightening 
your mother with all this grief for what cannot he hdped. 
Then there's poor Eätty — she 'hates the quality;' — her 
little heart is sore and füll of bad feelings — all for the 
sake of you and your dog, Bob ! She's giving her mother 
no end of trouble up at the Manor, crying and fretting — 
suppose you go and see her? Talk it over together, like 
two good children, and try if you can't comfort each other. 
What do you say?" 

Bob rose from beside the chair where he had flung 
himself on his knees when Waiden had entered bis mother*s 
cottage, — and rubbed his knuckles hard into his eyes with 
a long and dismal sniff. 

"rU try, sirl" he said chokingly, and then suddenly 
seizing "Passon's" band, he kissed it with boyish fervour, 
caught up his cap, and ran out Waiden stood for a 
moment inert, — there was an uncomfortable tightness in 
his throat. 

"Poor lad!" he said to himself. "He is sufTering as 
much in his way as older people suffer in theirs, — per- 
baps even more, — because to the young, injustice filways 
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seems stränge — to the old it has become customary and 
natural!" 

He sighed, — and with a pleasant word or two to Mrs. 
Keeley, who waited at her door for him to come out, and 
who Üianked him profusely for Coming to "hearten up the 
boy," he went on his usual round through the village, un- 
comfortably conscious that perhaps his first impressions 
respecting Miss Vancourt's home-coming were correct, — 
and that it might have been better for the peace and 
happiness of all the simple inhabitants of St Rest, if she 
had never come. 

Certainly there was no denying that a change had 
crept over liie little sequestered place, — a change scarcely 
perceptible, but nevertheless existent A vague restless- 
ness pervaded the atmosphere, — each inhabitant of each 
cottage was always on the look-out for a passing glimpse 
of one of the Abbot's Manor guests, or one of the Abbot's 
Manor servants, — it did not matter which, so long as some- 
thing or somebody from the Manor came along. Sir 
Morton Pippitt had, of course, not failed to take füll ad- 
vantage of any slight surface or social knowledge he pos- 
sessed of Miss Vancourt's guests, — and had, with his usual 
bluff pomposity, invited them all over to Badsworth Hall. 
Some of them accepted his invitation, — others declined it 
Lord Charlemont and Mr. Bludlip Courtenay discovered 
him to be a "game old boy" — while Lady Wicketts and 
Miss Fosby found something congenial in the society of 
Miss Tabitha Pippitt, who, cherishing as she did, an 
antique-virgin passion for the Reverend John Waiden, whom 
her father detested, had come to regard herseif as a sort 
of silent martyr to the rough usages of this world, and 
was therefore not unwilling to listen to the long stories of 
life's disillusions which Lady Wicketts unravelled for her 
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benefit, and which Miss Fosby, with occaisional references 
to the photographs and prints of the "Madonna" or the 
"Girl with Lilies" tearfuUy confirmed. So the motor-cars 
continually flashed between Abbot's Manor and Badsworth 
Hall, and Lady Beaulyon apparently found so much to 
amuse her that she stayed on longer than she had at first 
intended. So did Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay. They had 
their reasons for prolonging their visit, — reasons more 
cogent than love of fresh air, or admiration of pastoral 
scenery. Both of them kept up an active correspondence 
with Maryllia's aunt, Mrs. Fred Vancourt, a lady wko was 
their "very dear" friend, owing to her general usefulness 
in the matter of money. And Mrs. Fred having a fixed 
plan in her mind conceming the welfare and good establish- 
ment of her niece, they were not unwilling to assist her in 
the furtherance of her views, knowing that whatever trouble 
they took would be substantially rewarded "under the 
rose." So they remained, on one excuse or the other, — 
while other guests came or went, and took long walks and 
motor-rides in the neighbourhood and amused themselves 
pretty much in their own way, Maryllia rightly considering 
that to be the truest form of hospitality. She herseif, how- 
ever, was living a somewhat restrained life among them, — 
and she began to reaHse more than ever the difference be- 
tween "friends" and "acquaintances," and the hopeless 
ennui engendered by the proximity of the latter, without 
the sympathy of the former. She was leaming the lesson 
that cannot be too soon mastered by everyone who seeks 
for pure happiness in this world — "The Kingdom of God 
is within you." In herseif she was not content, — yet she 
knew no way in which to make herseif contented. "I 
want something" — she said to herseif — "Yet I do not 
know what I want" Her pkasantest time during the in' 
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road of her sodety friends, was when, after her daily 
housekeeping consultations with Mrs. Spruce, she could go 
and have a diat with Cicely in that young person's small 
study, which was set apart for her, next to her bedroom 
nearly at the top of the house, and which commanded a 
wide view of the Manor park-lands, and the village of 
St Rest, with the silvery river winding through it and 
the spire of the church rising from the surrounding foliage 
like a finger pointing to heaven. And she also found 
relief from the strain of constant entertaining by rising 
early in the momings and riding on her favourite "Cleo- 
patra" all over her property, calling on her new agent, 
Frank Stanways, and his wife, and chatting with the 
various persons in her employ. She did not however go 
much into the village, and on this point one moming her 
agent ventured to observe 

"Old Mr. Letherbarrow has been sa)dng that he has 
not Seen you lately, Miss Vancourt, — not since your friends 
came down. He seems to miss you very much." 

Maryllia, swaying lightly in her saddle, stooped over 
her mare's neck and patted it, to hide sudden tears that 
sprang, she knew not why, to her eyes. 

"Poor Josey!" she said.. "Pm sorry! Teil him TU 
come as soon as all my visitors are gone — they will not 
stay long. The dinner-party next week concludes every- 
thing. Then I shall have time to go about the village as 
usual." 

"That will be delightful!" said Alicia Stanways, a 

bright little woman, whose introduction and supervision of 

ä *'model dairy" on the Abbot's Manor estate was the 

pride of her life. "It really makes all the people happy 

to see you. Little Ipsie Frost was actually crying for you 

the other day." 

6* 
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"Was she? Poor little soul! The idea of a child 
crying for mel It's quite a novel experiencel" And 
Maryllia laughed. "But I don't think Tm wanted at all in 
the village — Mr. Waiden does everything." 

"So he does" — agreed Stanways — "He's a true 
'minister* if there ever was one. Still, he has not been 
quite so much about lately." 

"No?" — queried Maryllia — "I expect he's very busy/' 

"I think he has only one wish in the world!" said 
Mrs. Stanways, smiling. 

"What is that?" asked Maryllia, still stroking "Cleo- 
patra's" glossy neck thoughtfully. 

"To fill the big rose-window in the church with 
stained glass, — real 'old' stained glassl He's always 
having some bits sent to him, and I believe he passes 
whole hours piecing it together. It's his great hobby. He 
won't have a morsel that is not properly authenticated. 
He's dreadfuUy particular, — but then all old bachelors 
are!" 

Maryllia smiled, and bidding them good moming can- 
tered off. She was curiously touched at the notion of old 
Josey Letherbarrow missing her, and "Baby Hippolyta" 
crying for her. 

"Not one of my sodety friends would miss me" — she 
said to herseif — "And certainly I know nobody who would 
cry for me!" She checked her thoughts — "Except Cicely. 
She would miss me, — she would cry for mel But, in piain 
matter-of-fact terms, there is no one eise who cares for me. 
Only Cicely!" 

She looked up as she rode, and saw that she was 
passing the "Five Sisters," now in all the glorious panoply 
of opulent summer leafage. Moved by a sudden impulse, 
she galloped up the knoll, and drew rein exactly at the 
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spot where she had given Oliver Leach his dismissal, and 
where she häd first met John Waiden. The wind rustied 
sojftly through the boughs, which bent and swayed before 
her, as though the grand old trees said: "Thanks to you, 
we live!'* Birds flew from twig to twig, — and the per- 
sistent murmur of many bees working amid the wild thyme 
which spread itself in perfumed purple patches among the 
moss and grass, sounded like the far-off hum of a human 
crowd. 

"I did something useful when I saved you, you dear 
old beeches!" she said. "But the worst of it is Tve done 
nothing worth doing since!" 

She sighed, and her pretty brows puckered into a 
perplexed line, as she slowly guided "Cleopatra" down the 
knoll again. 

"It's all so lonely!" she murmured. "I feit just a little 
duU before Eva Beaulyon and the others came, — but it's 
ever so mudi duller with them than without them!" 

That aftemoon, in compliance with a particularly 
pressing request from Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay, she accom- 
panied a party of her guests to Badsworth, driving thither 
in Lord Charlemont's motor. Sir Morton Pippitt, red- 
faced and pompous as usual, met them at the door, in all 
tiie resplendency of new grey summer tweeds and promi- 
nent white waistcoat, his clean-shaven features shining with 
recent soap, and his white hair glistening like silver. He 
was quite in his dement, as he handed out the beautiful 
Lady Beaulyon from the motor-car, and expressed his ad- 
miration for her looks in no unmeasured terms, — he feit 
himself to be almost an actual Badsworth, of Badsworth 
Hall, as he patted Lord Charlemont familiarly on the 
Shoulder, and called him "My dear boy!" As he greeted 
Maryllia, he smiled at her knowingly. 
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"I think I have a friend of yours here to-day, my dear 
lady!" he said, with an expressive chuckle. "Someone 
who is most anxious to see you ! " And escorting her with 
obtrusive gallantry into the hall, he brought her face to 
face with a tall, elegant, languid-looking man who bowed 
profoundly, "I believe you know Lord Roxmouth?" 

The blood sprang to her brows, — and for a moment 
she was so startled and angry that she could scarcely 
breathe. A swift glance from under her long lashes 
showed her the Situation — how Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay 
was watching her with ill-concealed amusement, and how 
all the rest of the party were expectant of a "Sensation." 
She saw it all in a moment, — she recognised that- a trap 

had been laid for her to fall into unwarily and realis- 

ing the position she rose to it at once. 

"How do you do?" she said, carelessly, nodding her 
head without giving her hand — "I thought I should meet 
you this aftemoon!" 

"Did you really?" — murmured Roxmouth — "Some 
magnetic current of thought *' 

"Yes, — *by the pricking of my thumbs, Something 

wicked this way comes!' that sort of Sensation, you 

know ! " and she laughed, then perceiving a man Stand- 
ing in the background whose sleek form and lineaments 

she instantly recognised, she added "And how are you, 

Mr. Longford? Did you bring Lord Roxmouth here, or 
did he bring you?" 

Marius Longford "of the Savage and Savile," was taken 
by surprise, and looked a little uncomfortable. He stroked 
one pussy whisker. 

"We came together," he explained in his affected 

falsetto voice "Sir Morton Pippitt was good enough to 

invite me to bring any friend, and so " 
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<-r See 1"— and Maryllia Kfted her little head with an 
unconscious gesture, impljdng pride, or disdain, or both, 
as she passed with the other guests into the Badsworth 

Hall drawing-room "The country is so delightful at this 

time of year!" 

She moved on, Lord Roxmouth stroked down his fair 
moustache to hide a smile, and quietly followed her. He 
was a good-looking man, tall and well-built, with a rather 
pale, dean-cut face, and sandy hair brushed very smooth, 
— form and respectability were expressed in the very out- 
line of his figure and the fastidious neatness and nicety of 
his clothes. Entering the room where Miss Tabitha Pip- 
pitt was solemnly presiding over the tea-tray with a touch* 
me-not air of inflexible propriety, he soon made himself 
the useful and agreeable centre of a group of ladies, to 
whom he carried cake, bread-and-butter and other light 
refreshments, with punctilious care, looking as though 
his life depended upon the exact Performance of these 
duties. Once or twice he glanced at Maryllia, and de- 
cided that she appeared younger and prettier than when 
he had seen her in town. She was chatting with some 
of the County people, and Lord Roxmouth waited for 
several moments in vain for an opportunity to intervene. 
Finally, securing a cup of iced coffee, he carried it to her, 

"No, thanks!" she said, as he approached. 

**Strawberries?" he suggested, appealingly. 

"Nothing, thank you!" 

Smiling a little, he looked at her. 

"I wish you would give me a word, Miss Vancourtl 
Won't you?" 

"A dozen, if you like," — she replied, indifferently — 
«How is Aunt Emily?" 

"I am glad you ask afler her,"— he said, impressively 
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— "She is well, — but she misses you very much." He 
paused, and added in a lower tone — "So do I!" 

She was silent 

"I know you are angry," — he went on soflly — "You 
went away from London to avoid me, and you are vexed 
to see me down here. But I couldn't resist the tempta- 
tion of Coming. Marius Longford told me he had called 
upon you with Sir Morton Pippitt at Abbot's Manor, — 
and I got him to bring me down on a visit to Badsworth 
Hall, — only to be near you. You are looking quite lovely, 
Maryllia!" 

She raised her eyes and fixed them füll on him. His 
own feil. 

"I Said you were angry, and you are!" he murmured. 
"But you have the law in your own hands, — you need 
not ask me to your house imless you likel" 

The buzz of conversation in the room was now loud 
and incessant Sir Morton Pippitt's "aftemoon teas" were 
always more or less bewildering and brain-jarring enter- 
tainments, where a great many people of various "sets," 
in the town of Riversford and the county generally, came 
together, without knowing each other, or wishing to know 
each other, — where the wife of the leading doctor in 
JRiversford, for example, glowered scom and contempt on 
Mrs. Mordaunt Appleby, the wife of the brewer in the 
same town, and where those of high and unimpeachable 
"family," like Mrs. Mandeville Poreham, whose mother was 
a Beedle, stared frigidly and unseeingly at everyone hail- 
ing from the same place as creatures beneath her notice, 
For — "Thank God!" — said Mrs. Poreham, with feeling, — 
"I do not live in Riversford. I would not Uve in Rivers- 
ford if I were paid a fortune to do so! My poor mother 
never permitted me to associatq with tradespeople, There 
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are no ladies or gentlemen in Riversford, — I should be 
expected to shake hands with my butcher if I resided 
there, — but I am proud and glad to say that at present I 
know nobody in the place, I never intended to know 
anybody there." Several curious glances were tumed 
upon Miss Vancourt as she stood near an open window 
looking out on the Badsworth Hall "Italian Garden," — a 
relic of Badsworth times, — her fair head tumed away from 
the titled aristocrat who bent towards her, as it seemed, 
in an attitude of humble appeal, — and one or two would-be 
wise persons nodded their heads and whispered — "That's 

the man she's engaged to." "Oh, really! and his 

naine ?" "Lord Roxmouth; — will be Duke of Or- 

mistoune " " Good gracious ! That woman a Duchess ! " 

snorted Mrs. Mordaunt Appleby, as she heard — "The men 
must be going mad!" Which latter remark impHed that 
had she not unfortunately married a brewer, she might 
easily have secured the Ormistoune ducal Coronet herseif. 
Unaware of the gossip going on around her, Maryllia 
stayed where she was at the window, coldly silent, her 
eyes fixed on the glowing flower-beds pattemed in front 
of her, — the gor^ous masses of petunias, and flame-coloured 
geraniums, — the rith saffron and brown tints of thick 
clustered calceolarias, — the purple and crimson of pen- 
dulous fiichsias, whose blossoms tumbled one upon the 
other in a riot of splendid colour, — and all at once her 
thoughts strayed capridously to the cool green seclusion 
of John Walden's garden. She remembered the spray 
of white lilac he had given her, and fanded she could 
almost inhale again its delicious perfume. But the lilac 
flowering-time was over now — and the roses had it all 
their Qwu way, — she had given a rose in exchange for 
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the lilac, and — ^Here she started almost nervously as Lord 
Roxmouth's voice again feil on her ears, 

"You are not sparing me any of your attention," — he 
Said — "Your mind is engrossed with something — er some- 
body — eise! Possibly I have a rival?" 

He smiled, but there was a quick hard gleam of 
suspicion in bis cold grey eyes, Maryllia gave bim a lock 
of supreme disdain, 

"You are insolent," — she said, speaking in very low 
but emphatic tones — "You always were! You presume 
too much on Aunt Emily's encouragement of your atten- 
tions to me, which you know are unwelcome. You are 
perfectly aware that I left London to escape a scheine con- 
cocted by you and her to so compromise me in the view 
of Society, that no choice should be left to me save mar- 
riage with you. Now you have followed me here, and I 
know why! You have come to try and find out what I 
do with myself — to spy upon my actions and occupations, 
and take back your report to Aunt Emily. You are per- 
fectly welcome to enter upon this congenial task! You 
can visit me at my own house, — you can play detective all 
over the place, if you are happy in that particular roU» 
Every opportunity shall be given you!" 

He bowed. "Thank you!" And stroking bis mous* 
tache, as was bis constant habit, he smiled again. "You 
are really very cruel to me, Maryllia! Why can I* never 
win your confidence — I will not say your aiFection? May 
I not know?" 

"You may," — she answered coldly — "It is because 
there is nothing in you to trust and nothing to value. I 
have told you this so often that I wonder you want to be 
told it again 1 And though I give you permission to call 
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on me at my own home, — ^just to save you the trouble of 
telling Aunt Emily that her *eccentric' niece was too 'pe-» 
culiar' to admit you there, — I reserve to myself the right 
at any moment to shut the door against you." 

She moved from him then, and rejoined Miss Ittlethwaite. 
He stcod where she had left him, surveying the garden in 
front of him with absolute complacenqr. Mr. Maxius Long- 
ford joined him. 

"Well?'* Said the light of the Savage and Savile 
tentatively. 

"WeU!. She is the same ungovemable termagant as 
ever, — conceited little puss! But she always amuses me — 
that's one consolationl" He laughed, and taking out his 
cigar-case, opened it. "Will you have one?" Longford 
accepted the favour. "Who is this old fellow Pippitt?" 
he asked. "Any relation of the dead and gone Bads- 
worths? How does he get Badsworth Hall? Doesn't 
he grind bones to make his bread, or something of that 
kind?" 

Longford explained, with civil obsequiousness that Sir 
Morton Pippitt had certainly once "ground bones," but 
that he had "retired" from such active Service, while still 
retaining the largest share in the bone business. That he 
had bought Badsworth Hall as it stood, — pictures, books, 
fumiture and all, — for what was to him a mere trifle; and 
that he was now assuming to himsdf by lawful purchase, 
the glory of the whole deceased Badsworth family. 

Lord Roxmouth shrugged his Shoulders in contempt 

"Such will be the fate of Roxmouth Castle!" he said. 

"Some grinder of bones or maker of beer will purchase it, 

and perhaps point out the picture of the founder of the 

house as being that of a former pot-boy!" 

"The old Order changeth/'rr-said Longford, with a 
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Chili smile — "And I suppose we should leam tx) accustom 
ourselves to it But you, with your positioa and good 
looks, should be able to prevent any such possibility as 
you suggest. Miss Vancourt is not the only woman in the 
World." 

"By no means," — and Roxmouth strolled into the 
garden, Longford Walking beside him — **But she is the 
only woman I at present know, who, if she obeys her 
aunt's wishes, will have a fortune of several milHons. 
And just because such a Utile devil should be mastered 
and tnust be mastered, I have resolved to master her. 
That's all!" 

"And, to your mind, suffident," — said Longford — "But 
if it is a question of the millions chiefiy, there is always 
the aunt herseif." 

Roxmouth stared — then laughed. 

«The aunt!" he ejaculated. "The aunt?" 

"Why not?" And Longford stole a furtive look round 
at the man who was his chief literary patron. "The aunt 
is handsome, well-preserved, not more than forty-five at 
most — and I should say she is a woman who could be 
easily led — through vanity." 

"The auntl" again murmured Roxmouth. "My dear 
Longford! What an appalling Suggestion! Mrs. Fred as 
the Duchess of Ormistoune! Forbid it, Heaven!" 

Then suddenly he laughed aloud. 

"By Jove! It would be too utterly ridiculous! What- 
ever made you think of such a thing?" 

"Only the prospect you yourself suggested," — replied 
Longford — "That of seeing a brewer or a bone-melter in 
possession of Roxmouth Castle. Surely even Mrs. Fred 
would be preferable to that!" 

With an impatient exclamation Roxmouth suddenly 
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cihahged the sübject; but Longford was satisfiecl that he 
)iad sown a seed, which might, — time and drcumstances 
permitting, — sprout and grow into a tangible weed or 
flower. 

Maryllia meantime had made good her escape from 
the scene of Sir Morton Pippitt's "aftemoon-tea" festivity, 
Gently moving through the throng with that consummate 
grace which was her natural heritage, she consented to be 
introduced to this person and that person, smiling sweetly 
upon all, and talking so kindly to the Mandeville Poreham 
girls, that she threw them into fluttering ecstasies of de- 
light, and caused them to declare afterwards to their 
xnother that Miss Vancourt was the sweetest, dearest, dar- 
lingest creature they had ever met! She stood with pa- 
tience while Sir Morton Pippitt, over-excited by the pre- 
sence of the various "titled" personages in his house, 
guffawed and blustered in her face over the "little sur- 
prise" he had prepared for her in the unexpected appear- 

ance of Lord Roxmouth she listened to his "Ha! — 

ha! — ha! My dear lady! We know a thing or two! Hand- 
some fellow, — handsome fellow! Think of a poor old piain 
Knight when you are a Duchess! Ha! — ha! — ha! God 
bless my soul!" — and without a word in confirmation or 
denial of his blatant observations, she managed to slip 
graduaUy out of the drawing-room to the haU and from 
thence to the carriage drive, where she found, as she 
thought she wQuld, Lord Charlemont looking tenderly into 
the mechanism of his motor-car, unscrewing this, peering 
into that, and generally hanging round the vehicle with a 
fatuGus lover's enthusiasm. 

"Would you mind taking me back to St Rest now?" 
she enquired. "I have an appointment in the village — ■ 
you can do the joumey in no time." 
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"Delighted!" And Charlemont got his mächine into 
the proper State of spluttering, gasping eagemess to deparL 
"Anyone Coming with you?" 

"No — nobody knows I am leaving." And Maryllia 
mounted lightly into the car. "You can retum and fetch 
the others afterwards. Put me down at the church, please!" 

In a moment more the car flashed down the drive and 
out of Badsworth Hall precincts, and was soon panting 
and pounding along the country road at most unlawfid 
Speed. As a rule Maryllia hated being in a motor-car, 
but on this occasion she was glad of the swift rush through 
the air; had the vehicle torn madly down a precipice she 
would scarcely have cared, so eager was she to get away 
from the hateful vidnity of Lord Roxmouth. She was 
angry too — angry with Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay, whose band 
she recognised in the matter as having so eamestly begged 
her to go to Badsworth Hall that aftemoon, — she despised 
Sir Morton Pippitt for lending himself to the scheme, — 
and with all her heart she loathed Mr. Marius Longford 
whom she at once saw was Roxmouth's paid tool. The 
furious rate at which Lord Charlemont drove his car was 
a positive joy to her — and as he was much too busy with 
his steering gear to speak, she gave herseif up to the 
smouldering indignation that bumed in her soul while she 
was, so to speak, carried through Space as on a panting 
whirlwind. 

"Why call they not leave me alone!" she thought 
passionately. "How dare they foUow me to my own home! 
— my own lands! — and spy upon me in everything I dol 
It is a positive persecution, and more than that, — it is a 
wicked design on Aunt Emily's part to compromise me 
with Roxmouth. She wants to set people talking down 
here in the country just as she set them talking in town. 
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and to make everyone think I am engaged to him, or 
ought to be engaged to him. It is cruel! — I suppose I 
shall be driven away fix)m here just as I have been driven 
from London, — is there no Yi2cy in which I can escape 
from this man whom I hate! — no place in the world 
where he cannot find me and foUow me!" 

The brown hue of thatched roofs through the trees 
here caused Lord Charlemont to tum round and address 
her. 

"Just there!" he said, briefly. "Six minutes exactly!" 

"Good!" said Maryllia, nodding approvingly. "But go 
slowly through the village, won't you? There are so many 
dear little children always playing about." 

He slackened speed at once, and with a weird toot- 
tootling of his hom guided the car on at quite a respect- 
able ambling-donkey pace. 

"You said the church?" 

"Yes, please!" 

Another minute, and she had alighted. 

"Thank you so much!" she said, smiling up into his 
goggle-guarded eyes. "Will you rush back for the others, 
please? And — and — may I ask you a favour?" 

"A thousand!" he answered, thinking what a pretty 
little woman she was as he spoke. 

"Well — don*t — even if they want you to do so, — don't 
bring Lord Roxmouth or Mr. Marius Longford back to the 
Manor. They are Sir Morton Pippitt's friends and guests 
— they are not mine." 

A faint flicker of surprise passed over the aristocratic 
motor-driver's features, but he made no Observation, He 
merely said: 

"All right! Tm game!" 

Which brief sentence meant, for Lord Charlemont, that 
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he was loyal to the death. He was not romantic in the 
style of expressing himself, — he would not have under- 
stood how to swear fealty on a drawn sword — but when 
he Said — "I'm game," — it came to the same thing. Re- 
versing bis car, he sped away, whizzing up the road like 
a boomerang back to Badsworth Hall. Maryllia watched 
him tili he was out of sight, — then with a sigh of relief, 
she tumed and looked wistftilly at the churdi. Its beauti- 
ful architecture had the appearance of wom ivory in the 
mellow radiance of the late afternoon, and the sculptured 
figures of the Twelve Apostles in their delicately carved 
niches, six on either side of the portal, seemed almost 
Ufe-like as the rays of the warm and brilliant sunshine, 
tempered by a touch of approaching evening, Struck them 
aslant as with a luminance from heaven. She lifted the 
latch of the churchyard gate, — and Walking slowly with 
bent head between the rows of little hillocks where, under 
every soft green quilt of grass lay someone sleeping, she 
entered the sacred building. It was quite empty. There 
was a Scent of myrtle and lilies in the air, — it came from 
two Clusters of blossoms which were set at either side of 
the gold cross on the altar. Stepping softly, and with 
reverence, Maryllia went up to the Communion rails, and 
looked long and eamestly at the white alabaster sarco- 
phagus which, in its unknown origin and antiquity was 
the one unsolved mystery of St. Rest A vague Sensa- 
tion of awe stole upon her, — and she sank involuntarily 
on her knees. 

"If I could pray now," — she thought — "What should 
I pray for?" 

And then it seemed that something wild and appeal- 
ing rose in her heart and clamoured for an utterance 
which her tongue refused to give,— her bosom heaved,— 
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her Kps trembled, — and suddenly a rush of tears blinded 
her eyes. 

"Oh, if I were only lovedl" she murmured under her 
breath. "If only someone could find me worth caring fori 
I wonld endure any sufifering, any loss, to win this one 
pricdess gift of life, — lovel" 

A Kttie smothered sob broke from her lips. 

"Father! Mother!" she whispered, instinctively stretch- 
ing out her hands. "I am so lonely ! — so very, very lonely 1 '* 

Only silence answered her, and the dumb perfume of 
the altar flowers. She rose, — and stood a moment trying 
to control herseif, — a pretty Httle pitiful figure in her 
dainty, garden-party frock, a soft white chiffon hat tied 
on under her rounded chin with a knot of pale blue rib- 
bon, and a tiny cobweb of a lace kerdiief in her hand 
with which she dned her wet eyes. 

"Oh dear!" she sighed — "It's no use crying! It only 
shows what a weak little idiot I am! I'm lonely, of course, 
-!— I can't expect anything eise. I shall always be lonely 
— Roxmouth and Aunt Emily will take care of that The 
lies they will teil about me will keep off every man but 
the om mean and slanderous fortune-hunter, to whom lies 
are second nature. And as I won't marry htm, I shall be 
left to myself — I shall be an old maid. Though that 
doesn't matter — old maids are often the happiest women. 
Anyhow, Pd rather be an old maid than Duchess of Or- 
mistoune." 

She dabbed her eyes with the Httle handkerdiief again, 
and went slowly out of the church. And as she stepped 
from the shadow of its portal into the sunshiny open air, 
she came face to face with John Waiden. He started 
back at the sudden sight of her, — then recollecting him- 
seif, raised his hat, looking at her with questioning eyes. 

CotPs Gcod Man, II, 7 
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"Good aftemoon, Mr. Waiden 1" she said, affecting a 
sprightly air. "Are you quite well?" 

He smiled. 

"Quite. And you? You look " 

"As if I had been crying, I suppose?" she suggested. 
"So I have. Women often cry." 

"They do,— but " 

"But why should they? — you would say, being a man," 
— and Maryllia forced a laugh — "And that's a question 
difficult to answer! Are you going into the church?" 

"Not for a service, or on any urgent matter," — replied 
John — "I left a book in the vestry which I want to refer 
to,— that's all." 

"Fetch it," — said Maryllia — "Pll wait for you here." 

He glanced at her — and saw that her lips trembled, 
and that she was still on the verge of tears. He hurried 
off at once, realising that she wanted a minute or two to 
recover herseif. Eüs heart beat foolishly fast and uncom- 
fortably, — he wondered what had grieved or annoyed her. 

"Poor little soull" he murmured, reflecting on a con- 
versation with which Julian Adderley had regaled him the 
previous day, conceming some of the guests at Abbot's 
Manor. "Poor, weary, sweet little soul!" 

While MaryUia, during his brief absence was think- 
ing — "I won't cry, or he*ll take me for a worse fool than 
I am. He looks so terribly intellectual! — so wise and cool 
and calm! — and yet I think — I think he was rather pleased 
to See me!" 

She smoothed her face into a smile, — gave one or two 
more reproving taps to her eyelids with her morsd of a 
kerchief, and was quite self-possessed when he retumed, 
with a wom copy of the Hiad under his arm. 

"Is that the book you wanted?" she asked. 
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"Yes" — and lie showed it to her — "I admit it had no 
business to be left in the church." 

She peeped between the covers. 
Oh, it's all Greek !" — she said — "Do you read Greek?" 
It is one of the happiest accomplishments I leamed 
at College," he replied. "I have eased many a heartache 
by reading Homer in the original." 

She looked meditative. 

"Now thafs very stränge!" she murmured. "I should 
never have thought that to read Homer in the original 
Greek would ease a heartache! How does it do it? Will 
you teach me?" 

She raised her eyes — how beautiful and blue they 
were ! he thought, — more beautiful for the mist of weeping 
that still lingered about their soft radiance. 

"I will teach you Greek, if you like, with pleasure" — 
he said, smiling a little, though his lips trembled — "But 
whether it would eure any heartache of yours I could not 
promise!" 

"Still, if it eures }four heartaches?" she persisted. 

"Mine are of a different character, I think!" and the 
smile in his eyes deepened, as he looked down at her 
wistfully uptumed face. "I am getting old, — you are still 
young. That makes all the difference. My aches can be 
soothed by philosophy, — yours could only^ be charmed 
away by " 

He broke off abruptly. The hot blood rose to his 
temples, and retreated again, leaving him very pale. 

She looked at him eamestly. 

"Well!— by what?" 

"I imagine you know, Miss Vancourt! There is only 
one thing that can ease the bürden of life for a woman, 
and that is— love," 

;♦ 
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She nodded her fair head sagadously. 

"Of coursel But that is just what I shall never have, 
— so it's no use wanting it I had better leam to read 
Greek at once, without delay! When shall I come for 
my first lesson?" 

She laughed unforcedly now, as she looked up at him. 
They were Walking side by side out of the churdiyard. 

"You are much too busy to leam Greek," he said, 
laughing with her. "Your London friends claim all your 
time, — much to the regret of our little village." 

"Ahl — but they won't be with me very long now," — 
she rejoined — "They'U all go after the dinner next week, 
except Louis Gigue. Gigue will perhaps stay on a bit to 
give lessons to Cicely. But he's not a society man. Oh, 
dear no! Quite the contrary — he*s a perfect savagel — 
and says the most awful things! Poor old Gigue 1" 

She laughed again, and looked happier and brighter 
than she had done for days. 

"You have rather spoilt the villagers," went on Waiden, 
as he opened the churchyard gate for her to pass out and 
closed it again behind them both. "TheyVe got ac- 
customed to seeing you look in upon them at all hours, 
— and, of course, they miss you. Little Ipsie Frost 
especially frets after you." 

"FU go and see her very, very soon," said Maryllia, 
impulsively. "Dear little thing! When you see her next, 
teil her Pm Coming, won't you?" 

"I will," he rejoined, — then paused, looking at her 
eamestly — "Your friends must find St. Rest a very old- 
fashioned, world-forgotten sort of place," — he continued— 
"And you must, equally, find it difficult to amuse them?" 

"Well, perhaps, just a little," she admitted "The 

fact is but teil it not in Gath — I was happier without 
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them! They bore me to death! All the same they really 
mean to be very nice, — they don't care, of course, for the 

things I care about trees and flowers and books and 

jnusic, — but then I am älways such an impossible person!" 

"Are you?" His eyes were füll of gentleness as he 
put this question. "I should not have thought that!" 

She coloured a Httle — then changed the subject. 

"You have seen Lady Beaulyon, haven't you?" He 
bent his head in the affirmative. "Isn't she lovely?" 

"Not to me," he replied, quietly. "But then Tm no 
judge." 

She looked at him in surprise. 

"She is considered the most beautiful woman in Eng- 
land!'' 

"By whom?" he inquired. "By the paragraphists of 
the press who are paid for their compliments?" 

Maryllia laughed. 

"Oh, I don't know anjrthing about that!" she said. 
"I never met a pressman in my life that I know of. But 
Eva is beautiful — there is no denying it And Margaret 
Bludlip Courtenay is called the youngest woman in the 
World!" 

"She looks it!" answered Waiden, with great hearti- 
ness. "I cannot imagine Time making any sort of mark 
upon her. Because — if you don't mind my saying so — 
she has really nothing for Time to write upon!" 

His tone was eminently good-natured, and Maryllia, 
glancing at his smiling face, laughed gaily. 

"You are very wicked, Mr. Waiden," she said mirth- 
fully. "In fact, you are a quiz, and you shouldn't be a 
quiz and a clergyman both together. Oh, by the way! 
— Why did you stop reading the Service when we all came 
iu late V) church that Sunday?" 
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He looked füll at her. 

"Precisely for that reason. Because you all came in 
late." 

Maryllia peered timorously at him, with her pretty 
head on one side, like an inquiring bird. 

"Do you think it was polite?" 

Waiden laughed. 

"I was not studying politeness just then," — he answered 
— "I was exerdsing my own authority." 

"Ohl" She paused. "Lady Beaulyon and the others 
did not like it at all. They thought you were trying to 
make us ashamed of ourselves." 

"They were right" — he said, cheerfully — "I was." 

"Well, — you succeeded, — in a way. But I was very 
angryl" 

He smiled. 

"Were you really? How dreadful! But you got over 
it? " 

"Yes" — she said, meditatively — "I got over it I 
suppose you were right, — and of course we were wrong. 
But aren't you a very arbitrary person?" 

His eyes sparkled mirthfuUy. 

"I believe I am! But I never ask anyone to attend 
church, — everyone in the parish is free to do as they like 
about that Only if people do come, I expect them to be 
punctual, — that's all." 

"I see! And if they're not, you make them fed very 
small and cheap about it People don't like being made 
small and cheap, — /don% for instance. Now good-bye! 
You are Coming to dine next week, rememberl" 

"I remember!" he rejoined, as he raised his hat in 
farewell. "And do you think you will leam Greek?" 

"I am sure I will! — as soon as ever all these people 
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are gone. The week after next I shall be quite free 
again." 

"And happy?" 

She hesitated. 

"Not quite perhaps, but as happy as I ever can be! 
Good-bye!" 

She hdd out her hand. He pressed it gently, and let 
her go, watching her as she moved along the road hold- 
ing up her dainty skirt from th0 dust, and Walking with 
the ease and graceful carriage which was, to her, second 
nature. Then he went into his own garden with the Diad, 
and addressing his ever attentive and complaisant dog, 
Said: 

"Look here, Nebbie — we mustn't think about her! 
She's a bewildering little person, with a good deal of the 
witch glamour in her eyes and smile, — and it*s quite absurd 
for such staid and humdrum creatures as you and I, 
Nebbie, to imagine that we can ever be of the sHghtest 
Service to her, or to dream that she ever gives us a single 
thought when she has once tumed her back upon us. But 
it is a pity she should cry about anything! — her eyes were 
not made for tears — her life was not created for sorrow. 
It should be all sunshine and roses for her — French damask 
roses, of course!" — and he smiled — "with their hearts füll 
of perfume and their petals füll of colour! As for me, 
there should only be the grey of her plots of lavender, — 
lavender that is dried and put away in a drawer, and 
more often than not helps to give fragrance to the poor 
corpse ready for burial!" 

He sighed, and opened his Homer. Greek, for once, 
failed to ease his heartache, and the Diad seemed singularly 
overstrained and deadly dull. 
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CHAPTER V. 

That evening before joining her guests at the usual 
eight o'clock repast, Maryllia told Cicely Boume of the 
disagreeable "surprise" which had been treacherously con- 
trived for her at Sir Morton Pippitt's tea-party by the 
unexpected presence of the loathed wooer whom she 
sought to avoid. 

"Margaret Bludlip Courtenay must certainly have 
known he was to be there," — she said — "And I think, 
from her look, Eva Beaulyon knew also. But neither of 
them gave me a hint And now if I were to say any- 
thing they would only laugh and dedare that they *thought 
it would be fiin.' There's no getting any hdp or sym- 
pathy out of such people. Tm sorryl — but — as usual — 
I must stand alone." 

"I daresay every one of them was in the plot — men 
and all — if the truth were toldl" — burst out Cicely, in- 
dignantly — "And Mrs. Fred is at the bottom of the mischief. 
Ifs a shame! Your aunt is a brüte, Maryllia! I would 
say so to her face if she were here! She's a calculating, 
selfish, title-grubbing brüte! There! What are you going 
to do?" 

"Nothing," — and Maryllia looked thoughtfully out of 
window at the flaming after-glow of the sunset, bathing all 
the landscape in a flood of coppery crimson. "I shail 
just go on as usual. When I go down to dinner presently, 
I shall not speak of to-day's incident at all. Eva Beaulyon 
and Margaret Courtenay will expect me to speak of it — 
and they will be disappointed. If ihey allude to it, I shall 
change the subject And I shall invite Roxmoutb and bis 
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tarne pussy, Mr. Marius Longford, to the big dinner next 
week, as guests of Sir Morton Pippitt,— that's all" 

Cicely opened her big dark eyes. 

"Vou will actually invite Roxmouth?" 

"Of course I will — of course I must. I want ever)^ 
one here to see and understand how absolutely indifferent 
I am to him." 

"They will never see — they will never understand!" 
Said Cicely, shaking her mop of wild hair decisively. 
"My dear Maiyllia, the colder you are to 'ce eher Rox- 
mouth' the more the world will talk! They wiH say you 
are merely acting a part No woman in her senses, they 
will swear, would discourage the attentions of a prospective 
Duke." 

"They may say what they like, — ^they may report me 
oui of my senses if they choose!" declared Maryllia, hotly, 
"I am not a dtizeness of the great American RepubHc 
that I should seil myself for a title! I have suffered quite 
enough at the hands of this sodety sneak, Roxmouth — 
and I don't intend to suffer any more. His methods are 
intolerable. There is not a dty cm the Continent where 
he has not paid the press to put paragraphs announdng 
my engagement to him — and he has done the same thing 
with every payable paper in London. Aunt Emily has 
assisted him in this, — she has even written some of the 
paragraphs herseif, sending them to the papers with my 
portrak and his, for publication! And because this con- 
stantly rumoured and expected marriage does not come 
off, and because people ask why it doesn't come off, the 
pair of conspirators are reduced to telling lies about me. 
I almost wish I could get small-pox or some other hideous 
ailment and become disfigured, — then Roxmouth might leave 
me alone, Perhaps Providence will arrange it in that way." 
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Cicely uttered an exclamation of horror. 

"Oh, don't say such a thing, Maryllia! It's too dread- 
ful! You are the prettiest, sweetest creature I ever saw, 
and I wouldn't have a scar or a blemish on yoor dear 
iace for a million Roxmouths! Have patience! We*!! 
get rid of him!" 

Maryllia gave a hopeless gesture. 

"How?" 

"Well, I don't quite know!" — and Cicely knitted her 
black brows perplexedly — "But don't worry, Maryllia! I 
believe it will all come right Something will happen to 
make short work of him, — Pm sure of it!" 

"You are an Optimist" — said Maryllia, kissing her — 
"and you're very young. / have leamed that in this best 
of all possible worlds, human nature is oflen the worst 
j)art of all creation, and that when you want to avoid a 
particularly objectionable human being, that being is always 
round the comer. However, if I cannot get rid of Rox- 
mouth, I shall do something desperate! I shall dis- 
appear!" 

"Where to?" asked Cicely, startled. 

"I don't know! Nowhere that you cannot find me!" 

She laughed, — she had recovered her natural buoyancy 
and light-heartedness, and when she joined her party at 
dinner that evening, she showed no traces of annoyance 
or fatigue. She made no allusion to Lord Roxmouth's 
appearance at Sir Morton Pippitt's, and Mr& Bludlip 
Courtenay, glancing at her somewhat timorously, judged it 
best to avoid the subject For she knew she had played 
a mean trick on the friend whose guest she was, — she 
knew she had in her pocket a private letter from Mrs. 
Fred Vancourt, telling her of Lord Roxmouth's arrival at 
Badsworth Hall, and urging her to persuade Maryllia to 
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go there, and to bring about meetings between the two as 
frequently as possible, — and as she now and then met the 
straight flash of her hostess's honest blue eyes, she feit 
the hot colour rising to her face undemeath all her rouge, 
and for once in her placid daily life of body-massage 
and sdf-admiration, she feit discomposed and embarrassed. 
The men talked the incident of the day over among them- 
selves when they were left to their coffee and cigars, and 
discussed the probabilities and non-probabilities of Miss 
Vancourt becoming the Duchess of Ormistoune, with con- 
siderable zest 

"She'U never have him — she hates him like poison," 
declared Lord Charlemont 

. "Not surprised at that," — said another man — "If she 
knows anything about him!" 

"He has gone the pace!" murmured Mr. Bludlip 
Courtenay thoughtfully, dropping his monode out of his 
eye and hastily putting it back, as though he feared his 
eye itself might escape from its socket unless thus fenced 
in. "But then, after all — wild oats! Once sown and 
reaped, they seldom spring again after marriage." 

"I think you're wrong there!" said Charlemont 
"Wild oats are a singularly perpetual crop. In many 
cases marriage seems to give them a fresh start" 

"Will there be a good harvest when you marry, 
Charly?" asked one of the Company, with a laugh. 

"Oh, Ishouldn't wonder!" he retumed, good-naturedly. 
"I'm just as big a fool as any other man. But I always 
do my best not to play down on a woman." 

"Woman" — said Mr. Bludlip Courtenay, sententiously 
— "is a riddle. Sometimes she wants a vote in elections, 
— then, if it's ofTered to her, she won't have it Buy her 
a pearl, and she says she would rather have had a ruby. 
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Give her a park phaeton, and she declares she has l)een 
dying for a closed brougham. Offer her a five-hundred- 
guinea pair of cobs, and she will burst into tears and say 
she would have liked a 'littie pug-dog — a dear, darling, 
little Japanese pug-dog' — she has no use for cobs. And 
to carry the simile further, give her a husband, and she 
straightway wants a lover.?' 

"That imphes that a husband ceases to be a lover," 
Said Charlemont 

"Well, I guess a husband can't be doing Romeo and 
*oh moon'-ing tili he's senile," observed a thoughtfully 
cadaverous looking man, opposite, who originälly hailed 
from the States, but who, having purchased an estate in 
England now patriotically sought to folget that he was 
ever an American. 

They laughed. 

"'Oh moon'-ing is a good expression," — said Lord 
Charlemont — "very goodi" 

"It's mine, sir — but you're welcome to it," — ^rejoined 
the Anglicised renegade of the Stars and Stripes, — "To 
*oh moon' is a verb every woman likes to have conjugated 
by a male fool once at least in her Hfe." 

"Yes — and if you don't *oh m-moon' with her," — 
lisped a young fellow at the other end of the table — "she 
considers you a b-b-brute!" 

Again the laugh went round. 

"Well, I don't think Roxmouth will have a chance to 
go *oh moon'-ing with our hostess," — said Charlemont — 
"The whole idea of her marriage with him has been faked 
up by Mrs. Fred. The girl herseif, — Miss Vancourt,— 
doesn't want him, and won't have him." 

"Will you take a bet on it?" asked Mr, Bludlip Cour- 
tenay. 
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"Yes, if you like!" and Charlemont laughed. **I don't 
bet much, but TU bet anything you choose to name on 
that. Maryllia Vancourt will never, unless she is bound, 
gagged and drugged into it, become Duchess of Ormis- 
tx)une." 

"Shall we say a tenner?" suggested Courtenay, writing 
the bet down in his notebook. 
Certainly." 

Good! I take the other side. I know something of 
Roxmouthy — he's seldom baffled. Miss Vancourt will be 
tbe future Duchess before next year!" 

"Not a bit of it! Next year Miss Vancourt will still 
be Miss Vancourt!" said Charlemont, emphatically. "She's 
a woman of character, and if she doesn't intend to marry 
Roxmouth, nothing will make her. She's got a mind of 
her own, — most women's minds are the minds of their 
favourite men." 

"He he-te-he — te-he — he!" giggled the young man 

who had before spoken. "I know a girl " 

"Shut up, old chappie! You *know a bank whereon 

the wild thyme grows' — that's what you know!" said 

Charlemont. "Come and have a look at the motor." 

Whereupon they rose from the table and dispersed. 

From that day, however, a certain additional interest 

was given to the house-party entertainment at Abbot's 

Manor. Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay and Lady Beaulyon feil 

so neatly into the web which Maryllia carefully prepared 

for them, that she soon found out what a watch they kept 

upon her, and knew, without further trouble, that she must 

from henceforth regard them as spies in her atmt and 

Lord Roxmouth's service* The men took no part in this 

detective business, but nevertheless were keenly inquisitive 

in their own line, more bets being given and taken freely 
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ou what was likely to be the upshot of affairs. Mean- 
while, Lord Roxmouth and Mt, Longford, sometimes ac- 
companied by Sir Morton Pippitt, and sometimes without 
him, called oflen, but Maryllia was always out She had 
two watch-dogs besides her canine friend, Plato, — and 
these were Cicely and Julian Adderley. Cicely had pressed 
the "moon calf" into her Service, and had told him just 
as much as she thought proper conceming Roxmouth and 
his persecution of her friend and patroness. 

"Go as often as you can to Badsworth Hall," she 
commanded him, "and find out all their movements there. 
Then teil tne, — and whenever Roxmouth comes here to 
call, Maryllia will be out! Be vigilant and faithful!" 

And she had shaken her finger at him and roUed her 
dark eyes with such tragic intensity, that he had entered 
zealously into the spirit of the little social drama, and had 
become as it were special reporter of the Roxmouth policy 
to the opposing party. 

But this was bdiind the scenes. The visible action 
of the piece appeared just now to be entirely with Maryllia 
and her lordly wooer, — she as heroine, he as hero, — while 
the " Supers," useful in their way as spies, messengers and 
general attendants, took their parts in the various scenes 
with considerable vivacity, wondering how much they might 
possibly get out of it for themselves. If, while they were 
guests at Abbot's Manor, an engagement between Lord 
Roxmouth and Maryllia Vancourt could be finally settled, 
they feit they could all claim a share in having urged the 
matter on, and "worked" it And it was likely that in 
such a case Mrs. Fred Vancourt, with millions at her dis- 
posal, would be helpful to them in their tum, should they 
ever desire it Altogether, it seemed a game worth play- 
ing. None of them feit any regret that Maryllia should 
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be made the pivot round which to work their own schemes 
of self-aggrandisement Besides, no worldly wise society 
man or woman could be expected to fed sony for as- 
sisting a young womah to attain the position of a Duchess* 
Sucb an idea would be too manifestly absurd. 

**It will soon be over now," — said Cicely consolingly, 
one aflemoon in the last week of Maryüia's entertaining 
— "And oh, how glad we shall be when everybody has 
gone ! " 

"lliere's one person who won't go, I'm afraid!" said 
Maryllia. 

"Roxmoüth? Well, even he can't stay at Badsworth 
Hall forever!" 

"No, — but he can stay as long as he likes, — long 
enough to work mischief. Sir Morton Pippitt won*t send 
him away, — we may be sure of that." 

"If he doesn't go, I suppose we must?" queried Cicely^ 
tentatively. 

Maryllia's eyes grew sad and wistful. 

"Pm afraid so — I don't know — we shall see," — she 
replied slowly — "Something will have to be settled one 
way or another — pleasantly or unpleasantly." 

Cicely's black brows almost met across her nose in a 
meditative frown. 

"What a shame it is that you can't be lefl in peace, 
Maryllia!" — she exdaimed — "And all because of your 
aunt's horrible money! Why doesn't Roxmouth marry 
Mrs. Fred?" 

"I wish he would!" said Maryllia, heartily, and then 
she began to laugh. "Then it would be a case of *0h 
my prophetic soul! mine uncle!' And I should be able 
to say: *My aunt is a Duchess.' Imagine the pride and 
glory of it!" 
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Cicely joined in her laughter. 

"It would be funny!" she said. "But whatever Hap- 
pens, I do hope Roxmouth isn't going to drive us away 
i^om the Manor this summer. You won't let him, will 
you?" 

Maryllia hesitated a moment 

"It will depend on drcumstances," — she said, at last 
T— "If he persists in staying at Badsworth, I must leave 
the neighbourhood. There's no help for it It would 
only be for a short time, of course — and. it seems hard, 
when I have only just come home, as it were, — but there, 
— never mind, Cicely 1 Well treat it as a game of hare 
and hounds, — and we'll baffle the hounds somehowl" 

Cicely gave a comic gesture of resignation to the in- 
evitable. 

"Anyhow, if we want a man to help us," — she said, 
— "there's Gigue. Fortunately he's here now." 

Gigue was there — very certainly there, and all there. 
Louis Gigue, renowned throughout the world for bis cul- 
ture of the human voice divine, had arrived the previous 
day direct from Paris, and had exploded into the Manor 
as though he were a human bombshell. He had entered 
at the hour of aflemoon tea, wild-eyed, wild-haired, travel- 
soiled, untidy and eminently good-natured, and had taken 
everybody by surprise. He had rushed up to Maryllia, 
and seizing her band had kissed it rapturously, — he had 
caught Cicely in his arms and embraced her enthusiastic- 
ally with a "Mon enfant prodigue!" — and, tossing his 
grizzled locks from off his broad forehead, he had seated 
himself, sans cMmonie, amidst the Company, as though 
he had known everyone present all his life. 

"Mon Dieu, ze mal de merl" he had exdaimed, "ze 
bouleversement of ze vagues! — Ze choses terribles! Ze 
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femmes sick! — ze men of ze couleur bleu! Ah, quel 
ravissement to be in ze land!" 

Gigue's English was bis own particular diaJect — he 
disdained to try and read a single word of it, but fronv 
various sources he had picked up words which he fitted 
into bis speech as best it suited him, with a result which 
was sometimes effective but more often startling. Maryllia 
was well accustomed to it, and understood what she called 
"Gigue's vemacular" — but the ladies and gentlemen of 
her house-paxty were not so well instructed, and Mrs. Blud- 
lip Courtenay, whose knowledge of the French language 
was really quite extraordinary, immediately essayed the 
famous singing-master in bis own tongue. 

"Esker vous avez un moovais passage, Mo'sieur?" she 
demanded, with pladd self-assurance. "Le mer ^tait bien 
mal?" 

Gigue laughed, showing a row of very white strong 
teeth under bis grizzled moustache, as he accepted a cup 
of tea from Cicely's band who gave him a meaning blink 
of her dark eyes as she demurely waited upon him. 

"Ah, madame! Je parle ze Englis seulement in ze 
England! Oui, oui! Ze mer 6tait comme Phuile, mais 
avec un so-so!" And he swayed bis hands to and fro 
with a rocking movement "Et le so-so faisaient les dames 
— ah, dd! — so-so!" 

And he placed bis band delicately to bis head, with 
an inimitable tuming aside gesture that caused a ripple 
of laughter. Maryllia's eyes sparkled with fun. She saw 
Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay surveying Gigue through her 
lorgnon with an air of polite critidsm amounting to dis- 
dain, — she noted the men hanging bade a little in the 
way that well-bom Britishers do hang back from a foreigner 
who is "only" a teacher of singing,— espedally if they 
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cannot speak his language, — and she began to enjoy Ver- 
seif. She knew that Gigue would say what he thought 
or what he wanted to say, reckless of ceusure, — and she 
feit the refreshment and reüef of having one, at least, in 
the group of persons aroiind her, who was not in her Aunt 
Emily's Service, and who uttered frankly his opinions re- 
gardless of results. 

"Et maintenant" — said Gigue, taking hold of Cicel/s 
arm and drawing her dose up to his knee — "Comment 
chante le rossignol? Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do! Chantez!" 

All the members of the house-party stared, — they had 
takea scarcdy any notice of Cicely Boume, looking upon 
her as more or less beneath their notice — as "a child 
picked up in Paris" — a "waif and stray" — a "fad of 
Maryllia Vancourt's"— and now here was this wild grey- 
haired man of renown bringing her into sudden pro- 
minent notice. 

"Chantez!'* — reiterated Gigue, furrowing his brows 
into a commanding frown. "Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, 
do!"— 

Cicel/s dark eyes flashed — and her Ups parted. 

"Do — re — mi — fa — sol *' 

Round and füll and clear rang the notes, pure as a 
crystal bell, — and the listeners held their breath, as she 
made such music of the common scale as only a divinely- 
gifted singer can. 

"Bien, — tr^s bien!" said Gigue, approvingly, with a 
smile round at the Company. "Mademoiselle Cicely com- 
mence k chanter! Ze petite sera une grande cantatrice! 
N'est-ce-pas?" 

A stiffly civil wonderment seenied frozen on the faces 
of Lady Beaulyon and the others präsent. Wholly lacking 
i^ enthusiasm for any art, they almost resented the manner 
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ui which Cicely was thus brought forward as a kind of 
genius, a being superior to them all. Gigue sniffed the 
air, as though he inhaled offence in it Then he shook 
his finger with a kind of defiance. 

*'Mais — pas en Angleterre!" he said. "Ze petite va 
commencer ä Milan — St. Petersburg — Vienna! Zen, ze 
Inglis vill say — *Ha ha! Zis prima donna chante pour les 
Franjais, les Italiens, les Russes!— il faut qu'elle chante 
pour nous!' Zen — zey vill pay ze guinea! — c'est comme 
des moutons! Zey foUow les autres pa)rs — zey know no- 
sing of ze art demsdves!" 

Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay coughed delicately. 

"Music is so very much overdone in England" — she 
said, languidly — "One gets so tired of it! Concerts are 
quite endless during the season,- and singers are always 
pestering you to take tickets. It's quite too much for 
anyone who is not a millionaire." 

Gigue did not catch this flow of speech — but Cicel7 
heard it 

"Well, I shall never ask anyone to Hake tickets' to 
hear me!" she said, laughing. "A famous prima donna 
never does that kind of thing!" 

"How do you know you will be famous?" asked Lady 
Beaulyon, amused. 

"Instinct!" replied Cicely, gaily. "Just as the bird 
knows it will be able to make a nest, so do I know I shall 
be famous! Don't let us talk any more about singing. 
Come and see the garden, Gigue !-^Pll take you round it 
— and I want a chat with you." 

The two went off together, much to the relief of the 
lest of the party. 

"What an extraordinary-looking man!" — said Mrs. 
Bludlip Courtenay — "Is he quite a gentleman, Mar}dlia?" 
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Maryllia smiled. 

''He is a gentleman according to my Standard," she 
Said. "He is honest, true to bis friends, and faithful to 
his work. I ask nothing more of any man.*' 

She changed the subject of conversation, — and Mrs. 
Bludlip Courtenay, in the privacy of her own apartment, 
conüded to her husband that she really thought Maiyllia 
Vancourt was a little "ofF her head" — just a little! 

"Because, really," — said Mrs. Courtenay — "when it 
comes to harbouring geniuses in one's own house, it is 
quite beyond all reason! I sympathise so much with poor 
Mrs. Fred! If Maryllia would only marry Lord Roxmouth, 
all these flighty and fantastic notions of hers about music 
and faithful friends and honour and prindple would dis- 
appear. I am sure they would! — and she would calm 
down and be just like one of us." 

Mr. Bludlip Courtenay stared hard through his 
monocle. 

"Why don't you talk to her about it?" he said, 
"You might do more for Roxmouth than you are doing, 
Peggy! I may teil you it would mean good times for both 
of US if you pushed that afFair on." 

Mrs. Covutenay looked meditative. 

"Pll try," — she said, at last — "Roxmouth is to dine 
here to-morrow night — Pll say something before he comes." 

And she did. She took an opportunity of Unding 
Maryllia alone in her moming-room, where sJie was busy 
answering some letters. Gliding in, without apology, she 
sank into.the nearest comfortable chair. 

"We shall soon all be gone from this dear darling cid 
house!" she said, with a sigh. "When are you coming 
back to London, Maryllia?" 

«Never, I hope," — Maryllia answered— ^"I am tired of 
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London, — and if I go anywhere away from here for a 
change it will be abroad — ever so far distant!" 

"With Lord Roxmouth?" suggested Mrs. Courtenay, 
with a subtle blink in her eyes. 

Maryllia laid down the pen she held and looked 
straight at her. 

"I think you are perfectly aware that I shall never go 
anjnvhere with Lord Roxmouth," — she said — "Please save 
yourself the trouble of discussing this subject I know 
how anxious you are upon the point — Aunt Emily has, of 
course, asked you to use your influence to persuade me 
into this detestable marriage — now do understand me, 
once and for all, that it's no use. I would rather kill my- 
self than be Lord Roxmouth's wife." 

"But why — " began Mrs. Courtenay, feebly. 

"Why? Because I know what kind of a man he is, 
and how h3rpocritically he conceals his unnameable vices 
under a cloak of respectability. I can tolerate anything 
but humbug, — ^remember that!" 

Mrs. Courtenay winced, but stuck to her guns. 

"Pm sure he's no worse than other men," — she said 
— "And he's perfectly devoted to youl It would be much 
better to be Duchess of Ormistoune, than a poor lonely 
old maid looking afler geniuses. Geniuses are perfectly 
horrible persons! Pve had experience with them. Why, 
I tried to bring out a violinist once — such a dirty young 
man, and he smelt terribly of garlic — he came from the 
Pyrenees — but he was quite a marvellous fiddler — and he 
tumed out most ungratefully, and married my manicurist 
Simply shocking! And as for singers! — my dear Maryllia, 
you never seem to realise what an utter little fright that 
Cicely Boume of yours is! She will never get oa with a 
yellow face like that! And such a figurel" 
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Maryllia laughed. 

"Well, she*s only fourteen- 


» 


" Nonsense 1 " declared Mrs. Courtenay. " She teils you 
that — but she's twenty, if she*s a day! She's ^doing' you, 
all round, and so is that artful old creature Gigue I Tak- 
ing your money all for nothing! — you may be sure the 
two of them are in a perfect conspiracy to xob you! I 
can't imagine why you should go out of your way to pick 
up such people — really I can't — when you might marry 
into one of the best positions in England!" 

Maryllia was silent After a pause, she said gently: 

"Is there anything eise you want to teil me? Tm 
rather pressed for time, — I have one or two letters to 
write " 

"Oh, I see you want to get rid of me," — and Mrs. 
Courtenay rose from her chair with a bounce — "You 
have got so rüde lately, Maryllia, — you really have ! Your 
aunt is quite right! But Pm glad you have asked Rox- 
mouth to dine to-night — that is at least.,one step in the 
right direction! Pm sure if you ,will le^^'him say a few 
words to you alone " 

Maryllia lifted her eyes. 

"I have already asked you to drop this subject," she 
said. 

"Well! — if you persist in your obstinacy, you can only 
blame yourself for losing a good chance" — said Mrs. 
Courtenay, with real irritation — "You won't see it, of 
course, but you're getting xtry pass/e, Maryllia — and it's 
only an old friend of your aunt's like myself that can teil 
you so. I have noticed several wrinkles round your eyes — 
you should massage with some *cr^me ivoire' and tap 

those lines — you really should — tap onto them so " 

and Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay illustrated her Instructions 
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delicately on her own pink-and-white dolly face with her 
finger-tips — "I spend quite an hour every day tapping 
every line away round my eyes — but youVe really got 
more than I have " 

"Pm not so young as you are, perhaps!" said Maryllia, 
with a little smile. "But I don't care a bit how I look! 
If Tm getting old, so is everyone — it's no crime. If 
we live, we must also die. People who sneer at age 
are likely to be sneered at themselves when their time 
comes. And if Tm growing wrinkles, Pd rather have 
country ones than town ones. See?" 

"Dear me, what odd things you do say!" and Mrs. 
Bludlip Courtenay shook out her skirts and glanced over 
her Shoulder at her own reflection in a convenient mirror. 
"You seem to be quite impossible at times " 

" Yes, — Aunt Emily always said so," interposed Maryllia, 
quietly. 

"And yet think of the advantages you have had! — 
the education — the long course of travel! — you should 
really know the world by this time better than you do!" 
went on the irrepressible lady. "You should surely be 
able to see that there is nothing so good for a woman as 
a good marriage. Ever3rthing in a girl's life points to that 
end — she is trained for it, dressed for it, brought up to 
it — and yet here you are with a most brilliant position 
waiting for you to Step into it, and you tum your back 
upon it with contempt! What do you imagine you can 
do with yourself down here all alone? There are no 
people of your own class residing nearer to you than three 
or four miles distant — the village is composed of vulgär 
rustics — the rural town is inhabited only by tradespeople, 
and though one of your near neighbours is Sir Morton 
Pippitt, one would hardly call him a real gentleman — so 
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there^s really nobody at all for you to assodate with. Now 
i> there?" 

MaryUia glanced up, her eyes sparkling. 

"You forget the parson!" she said. 

"Oh, the parson!" And Mrs. Courtenay tittered. 
"Well, you're the last woman in the world to assodate 
with a parson! You're not a bit religious!" 

"No,"— said MarylUa— "Pm afraid Pm not!" 

"And you couldn't do district visiting and soup 
kitdiens and mothers' meetings," — put in Mrs. Courtenay 
— "It would be too sordid and dull for words. In fact, 
you will simply die of ennui down here when the summer 
is over. Now, if you married Roxmouth " 

"There would be a gall-moon, instead of a honef 
one," — said Maryllia, calmly — "But there won't be either. 
I mmt finish my letters! Do you mind leaving me to my- 
seif?" 

Mrs. Courtenay tossed her head, bit her lip and rustled 
out of the room in a huff. She reported her ill-success 
with "Maryllia Van" to her husband, who, in his tum, 
reported it to Lord Roxmouth, who straightway conveyed 
these and all other items of the progress or retrogressioa 
of his wooing to Mrs. Fred Vancourt That lady, how- 
ever, feit so perfectly confident that Roxmouth would, — 
with the romantic surroundings of the Manor, and the 
exceptional opportunities afforded by long aftemoons and 
moonlit evenings, — succeed where he had hitherto failed, 
that she almost selected Maryllia's bridal gown, and went 
so far as to study the most daborate designs for weddiag- 
cakes of a millionaire description. 

"For," — said she, with comfortable self-assurance — 
"St Rest, as I remember it, is just the duUest place I 
ever heard of except heaven. liiere are no men in it 
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except dreadfiil hunting, drinking provincial creatures who 
ride or play golf all day, and go to sleep after dinner. 
That kind of thing will never suit Maryllia. She will 
contrast Roxmouth with the rural boors, and as a mere 
matter of good taste, she will acknowledge bis superiority. 
And she will do as I wish in the long run, — she will be- 
come Dudiess of Onnistoune." 

CHAPTER VI. 

The long lazy afteraoons of Jnly, füll of strong heat 

and the intense perfume of field-flowers, had never seemed 

so long and lazy to John Waiden as during this par- 

ticular summer. He feit as if he had nothing in the 

World to do, — nothing to fill up his life and make it 

worth living. All his occupations seemed to him very 

humdrum, — his garden, now ablaze with splendid bloom 

and colour, looked tawdry, he thought; it had been mudi 

prettier in spring-time when the lilac was in blossom. 

There was not mach pleasure in pnnting, — the river was 

too glassy and glaring in the sun, — the water dripped 

greasily from the pole like warm oil — besides, why go 

punting when there was nobody but oneself to punt? 

Whether it was his own idle fanqr, or a fact, he imagined 

that the vülage of St Rest and its vülagers had, in some 

mysterious way, become separated from him. Everybody 

in the place, or nearly everybody, had something to do 

for Miss Vancoiut, or eise for (me or other of Miss Van- 

court's guests. Everything went "up to the Manor" — or 

came "down from the Manor'* — the village tradespeople 

were all catering for the Manor — and Mr. Netlips, the 

grocer, driving himself solemnly over to Riversford one 

day, came back with a board-^^'a banner with a stränge 
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device" — painted in blue letters on a white ground, which 
Said: 

PETROL 

Stored Here. 

This startling announcement became a marvel and a fasdna- 

tion to the eyes of the villagers, every one of them Coming 

out of their houses to look at it, directly it was displayed 

"You'll be settin' the 'ouse on fire, Mr. Nethps, Fm 
afraid," — said Mrs. Frost, severely, putting her arms 
akimbo, and sniffing at the board as though she could 
smell the spirit it proclaimed — "You don't know nothink 
about petrol. An* we ain*t goin' to have motor-cars often 
'ere, please the Lord's goodness!" 

Mr. Netlips smiled a superior smile. 

"My good woman" — he said, with his most magisterial 
air — "if you will kindly manage your own business, which 
is that of pruning the ohve and uprooting the vine, and 
leave me to manage my establishment as the reversible 
movement of the age requires, it will be better for the 
equanimity of the gastritis." 

"Good Lord!" — and Mrs. Frost threw up her hands 
— "You're a fine sort of man for a grocer, with your re- 
versibles and your gastritisl What in the world are you 
talking about?" 

Mr. Netlips, busy with the unpacking of a special 
Stilton cheese which he was about to send "up to the 
Manor," waved her away with one band. 

"I am talking above your head altogether, Mrs. Frost" 
— he said, pladdly — "I know itl I am aware that my 
consonances do not tympanise on your brain. Good after- 
noonl" 

"Petrol Stored Here!" — said Bainton, standing squat 
before the announcement, as he returned firom his da/s 
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work— "Hor-hor-hor! Hor-hor! I say, Mr. Netlips, don't 
blow US all iiito the middle of next week! Where does 
ye Store it? Out in the coal-shed? It's awful 'spensive, 
ain't it?" 

"It is costly," — admitted Mr. Netlips, with a grandiose 
manner, implying that even if it had cost millions he 
would have been equal to "stocking" it — "But the travel- 
ling aristocrat does not interrogate the lucrative matter." 

"Don't he?" and Bainton scratched his head rumina- 
tively. "I s'pose you knows what you means, Mr. Netlips, 
an' you gen'ally means a lot Howsomever, I thought 
you was dead set against aristocrats anyway — your poPtics 
was for what you calls masses, — not dasses, nor asses 
neither. Them was your sentiments not long ago, wom't 
they?" 

Mr. Netlips drew. himself up with an air of offended 
dignity. 

"You forestall me wrong, Thomas Bainton," — he said 
— "And I prefer not to amplify the Conference. A senti- 
ment is no part of a political propinquity." 

With that, he retired into the recesses of his "general 
Store," leaving Bainton chuckling to himself, with a broad 
grin on his weatherbeaten countenance. 

The "Petrol" board displayed on the front of Mr. 
Netlips's Shop, however, was just one of those slight indica- 
tions which showed the vague change that had crept over 
the erstwhile tranquil atmosphere of St Rest Among 
other signs and tokens of internal disquiet was the in- 
creasing pomposity of the village post-mistress, Mrs. Tapple. 
Mrs. Tapple had grown so accustomed to various titles 
and prefixes of rank among the different guests who came 
in tum to stay at the Manor, that whereas. she had at 
one time stood in respectful awe of old Pippitt because 
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he was a ''Sir," she now regarded him almost with con- 
tempt What was a "Sir" to a "Lord?" Nothing!— less 
than nothing 1 For during one week she had seid stamps 
to a real live Marquis and post-cards to a "Right Honour- 
able/' besides despatching numerous tdegrams for the 
Countess of Beaulyon. By all the gods and little fishes, 
Sir Morton Pippitt had sunk low indeed! — for when Mrs. 
Tapple, bridling with scom, said she "wondered 'ow a 
man like 'im, wot only made his money in bone-boilin', 
would dare to be seen with Miss Vancourt's real quality" 
— it was feit that she was expressing an almost national 
sentiment 

Taking everything into consideration, it was not to be 
denied that the new element infused into the little village 
Community, had brought with it a certain stir and exdte- 
ment, but also a sense of discontent And John Waiden, 
keenly sensitive to every touch of feeling, was more con- 
scious of the diange than many another man would have 
been who was not endowed with so quick and responsive 
a nature. He noted the quaint self-importance of Mrs. 
Tapple with a kindly amusement, not altogether umnixed 
with pain, — he watdied regretfully the attempts made by 
the young girls of his little parish to trick themselves out 
with cheap finery imported from the town of Riversford, 
in Order to imitate in some fashion, no matter how far 
distant, the attire of Lady Beaulyon, whose dresses were 
a wonder, and whose creditors were legion, — and he was 
sincerely sorry to see that even gentle and pretty Susie 
Frescott had taken to a new mode of doing her hair, 
which, though elaborate, did not suit her at all, and gave 
an almost bold look to an otherwise sweet and maidenly 
countenance. 

"But I am old, — and old-fashioned too," he said to 
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Xiimself, resignedly. "The world must move on— and as 
it moves it is bound to leave old times behind it — and me 
'with them. I must not complain — nor should I, even in 
Tay own heart, find too many reproaches for the ways of 
the yoiing." 

And involuntarily he recalled Tennyson's lines: — 

"Only Most to dost' for me that dcken at your lawless din, — 
Dust in wholesome old-world dust before the newer world be- 
gin!" 

"'Wholesome old-world dust!'" he mused. "Yesl I 
think it was more wholesome than our too heavily manured 
soü!" 

And a wave of pained regret and yearning arose in 
him for the days when life was taken more quietly, more 
eamestly, more soberly — with the trust and love of God 
inspiring the soul to purity and peace — when to find a 
woman who was at the same time an atheist, was a thing 
so abnormal and repulsive as to exdte the utmost horror 
in sodety. Society! why, now, many women in society 
were atheists, and made no secret of their shame! 

"I must not dwell on these thoughts," — he said, 
resolutely — "The sooner I see Brent, the better. Pve ac- 
cepted his invitation for the last week of this month — I 
can be spared then for two or three days — indeed, I doubt 
whether I shall even be missed! The people only want 
me on Sundays now — and — though I do try not to notice 
it, — a good many of the congregation are missing from 
their usual places." 

He sighed. He would not admit to himself that it 
was Maryllia Vancourt — "Maryllia Van" — or rather her 
guests, who had exerdsed a maleficent influenae on his 
little eure of souls, and that because the "quality" did 
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not go to church on Sundays, then some of the villagers, 
— like serfs under the sway of nobles, — stayed away also. 
He realised that he had given ofFence to this same 
"quality," by pausing in his reading, when they entered 
late on the one occasion they did attend divine Service, — 
but he did not care at all for that He knew that the 
truth of the mischief wrought by the idle, unthinking upper 
classes of society, — is always predsely what the upper 
classes do not want to hear; — and he was perfectly aware 
in his own mind that his short, but explidt sermon, on 
the "Soul," had not been welcome to any one of his 
aristocratic hearers, while it had been a Httle over the 
heads of his own parishioners. 

"Mere waste of wordsl" he mused, with a kind of 
self-reproach. "I don't know why I chose the text or 
subject at all. Yes — yes! — I do know! Why do I play 
the deceiver with myself ! She was there — so winsome — 
so pretty! — and her soul is sweet and pure; it mmt be 
sweet and pure, if it can look out of such clear Windows 
as her eyes. Let all the world go, but keep that soul, I 
thought! — and so I spoke as I did. But I think she 
scarcely listened — it was all waste of time, waste of words, 
— ^waste of breath! I shall be glad to see dear old Brent 
again. He wants to talk to me, he says — and I most 
certainly want to talk to him. After the dinner-party at 
the Manor, I shall be free. How I dread that party! 
How I wish I were not going! But I have promised her 
— and I must not break my wörd." 

He began to think about one or two matters that to 
him were not altogether pleasing. Chief among these was 
the fact that Sir Morton Pippitt had driven over twice 
now "to inspect the church" — accompanied by Lord Rox- 
mouth, and the Reverend "i?utty" Leveson. Oncc Lord 
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ELoxmouth had left his card at the rectory, and had 

-written on it: "Wishing to have the pleasure of meeting 

Mr. Waiden" — a pleasure which had not, so far, been 

gratified. Waiden understood that Lord Roxmouth was, 

or intended to be, the future husband of Miss Vancourt 

He had leamed something of it from Bishop Brent's letter 

— but now that his lordship was staying as a guest at 

Badsworth Hall, rumour had spread the Statement so very 

generally that it was an almost accepted fact. Three 

days had been sufficient to set the village and county 

talking; — Roxmouth and his tools never did their mis- 

chievous work by halves. John Waiden accepted the re- 

port as others accepted it — only reserving to himself an 

occasion to ask Miss Vancourt if it were indeed true. 

Meantime, he kept himself apart from the visitors — he 

had no wish to meet Lord Roxmouth — though |he knew 

that a meeting was inevitable at the forthcoming dinner- 

party at Abbot's Manor. Bainton had that dinner-party 

on his mind as well as his master. He had heard enough 

of it on all sides. Mrs. Spruce had gabbled of it, saying 

that "what with jellies an' ices an' all the things as has 

to be thought of an' got in ready," she was "fair mazed 

an' moithered." And she held forth on the subject to 

one of her favourite cronies, Mrs. Keeley, whose son Bob 

was still in a State of silent and resentful aggressiveness 

against the "quality" for the death of his pet dog. 

"It's somethin' too terrible, I do assure youl'^ — she 
Said — "the way these ladies and gentlemen from Lunnon 
eats fit to bust themselves! When they fust came down, 
1 sez to cook, I sez — *Lord bless 'em, they must *ave all 
starved in their own 'omes' — an' she laughed — she 'avin' 
'ad 'sperience an' cooked for 'ouse-parties ever since she 
leamed makin' may'nases [mayonnaise] which she sez was 
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when she was twenty, an* she's a round siarty now, an* 
she sez, 'Lor noi It do frighten one at first wot they 
can put into their stummicks, Missis Spruce» but don't you 
worry — you just get the things, and they*!! know how to 
swaller 'em.* Well now, Missis Keeley, if you'll b'lieve 
me" — and here Mrs. Spruce drew a long breath and 
began to count on her fingers — "this is 'ow we do every 
night for the visitors, makin' ready for hextras, in case 
any gentleman comes along in a motor which isn't ex- 

pected — fast we 'as horduffs " 

"Save us!" exclaimed Mrs. Keeley. "What's they?" 
"Well / calls 'em kickshaws, but the right name is 
horduffs, Primmins sez, bein' a butler he should know the 
French, an' 'tis a Frendi word, an' it's nothin' but litüe 
dishes 'anded round, olives an' andiovies, an' sardines an' 
messes of eveiy kind, enough to make ye sick to look at 
'em — they swallers 'em, an' then we sends in soup — two 
kinds, white an' dear. They swallers ihat, an' the fish 
goes in — two kinds — the old Squire never had but one — 
thai goes down, an' then comes the hentreys. Them's 
sometimes two — sometimes four — it just depends on the 
number we 'as at table. The/se all got French names — 
there's nothing piain English about them, But the/se 
only bits o' meat an' fowl, done up in different ways with 
sauces an' vegetables, an' the quality eats 'em up as 
though they was two bites of an apple. Then we sends 
in the roast and b'iled — and they takes good cuts off 
both — then there's game, — now that's nearly allus all eat 
up, for I like to pick a bone now and then mysdf if it 
comes down on a dish an' no one eise wants it — but 
there's never a morsel left for me, I do assure you! Then 
comes puddings an' sweets — then cheese an' salad — then 
ices — an' then coffee — an' all the time the wine's a-goin'y 
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Frimmins sez, every sort, claret, 'ock, chably, Champagne, 
— an' the Lord alone He knows wot their poor insides 
feds like when 'tis all a-mixin' up together an' workin' 
round arterwards. But, as I sez, 'tain't no business o' 
mine if the fash'nables 'as trained their stummicks to be 
like the ostridies whidi eats, as I'm told, 'ard iron nails 
with a relish, I onny know I should a' bin dead an' done 
with long ago if I put a quarter of the stuff into me which 
they puts into theirselves, while some of the gentlemen 
drinks enough whiskey an' soda to drown 'em if 'twas all 

put in a tub at once " 

"But Miss Vancourt," intemipted Mrs. Keeley, who 
had been listening to her friend's flow of language in 
silent wonder. "She don't eat an' drink like that, do 
she?" 

"Miss MaryUia, bless 'er 'art, sits at her table like a 

little queen," — said Mrs. Spruce, with emotion — "Primmins 

sez she don't eat scarce nothin' an' don't say much neither. 

She just smiles pretty, an' puts in a word or two, an* then 

seems lookin' away as if she saw somethink beautiful 

which nobody eise can see. An' that Miss Cicely Boume, 

she's just a pickle! — 'ow she do play the comic, to be 

sure! — she ran into the still-room the other day an' danced 

round like a mad thing, an' took off all the ladies with 

their airs an' graces tili I nearly died o' larfin*! She's a 

good little thing, though, takin' 'er all round, though a 

bit odd in 'er way, but that comes of bein' in France an* 

leamin' music, I expect But I really must be goin' — 

there's heaps an' heaps to do, but by-an'-by we'll have 

peace an' quiet again — they're all a-goin' next week." 

"Well, I shan't be sorry," — and Mrs. Keeley gave a 
Short sigh of satisfaction — "I'm fair sick o' seein' them 
motor-cars whizzin' through the village makin' such a dust 
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an' smell as never was, — an' I'm sure there's no love lost 
'tween Missis Frost an' me, but it do make me wonited 
like when that there little Ipsie goes runnin' out, not 
knowin' whether she mayn't be run over like my Bob's 
pet dog. For the quality don't seem to care for no one 
'cept theirselves — an' it ain't peaceful like nor safe as 
'twas 'fore they came. An' I s'pose we'll be seein' Miss 1 
Maryllia married next" 

Mrs. Spruce pursed up her mouth tightly and looked 
unutterable things. 

"'Tain't no good countin' chickens 'fore they're hatched, 
Missis Keeley!" — she said — "An' the Lord sometimes fixes 
up marriages in quite a difTerent way to what we expects. 
There ain't goin' to be no weddin's nor buryin's yet in 
the Manor, please the A'mighty goodness, for one's as 
mis'able as t'other, an' both means change, which some- 
times is good for the 'elth but most often contrariwise, 
though whatever 'appens either way we must bend our 
'eads under the rod to both. But I mustn't stay chitterin* 
'ere any longer — good day t'ye!" 

And nodding darkly as one who could say much an' 
she would, the worthy woman ambled away. 

Scraps of information, such as this talk of Mrs. 
Spruce's, reached Bainton's ears from time to time in a 
disjointed and desuhory manner and moved him to pro- 
found cogitation. He was not quite sure now whetiier, 
after all, his liking for Miss Vancourt had not been greatly 
misplaced. 

"When I seed her first," — he said to himself, pathe- 
tically, while hoeing the weeds out of the paths in the 
rectory garden — "when me an' old Josey went up to get 
'er to save the Five Sisters, she seemed as sweet as 'oney, 
— an' she's done many a kind thing for the village since. 
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But I don't care for 'er friends. They've changed her 

like — they've made her forget all about us. An' as for 

Passon, she don't come nigh 'im no more, an' he don't go 

nigh 'er. Seems to me 'tis all a muddle an' a racket 

since the motor-cars went bouncin' about an' smellin' like 

p'ison — 'tain't wot it used tx) be. Howsomever, let's 'ope 

to the Lord if 11 soon be over. If wot they all sez is true, 

therell be a weddin' 'ere soon, — Passon '11 marry Miss 

Vancourt to the future Dook, an* away they'll go, an' 

Abbot's Manor '11 be shut up again as it used to afore. 

An' the onny change we'll 'ave will be Mr. Stanways for 

agent 'stead of Oliver Leach — which is a blessin* — for 

Stanways is a decent, kindly man, an' Oliver Leach — well 

now!" And he paused in his hoeing, fixing his round 

eyes meditatively on a wall where figs were ripening in 

the sun. "Biest if I can make out Oliver Leach! One 

day he's with old Putty Leveson — another he's drunk as 

a lord in the gutter — an' another he's butterfly huntin' 

with a net, lookin' like a fool — but allus about the place 

— allus about — an' he's got a face that a kid would 

scream at seein' it in the dark. I wish he'd find another 

Situation in a fur-ofF neighbourhood ! " 

Here, looking towards the lawn, he saw his master 
Walking slowly up and down on the grass in front of his 
study window, with head bent and hands loosely clasped 
behind his back, apparently lost in thought 

"Passon ain't hisself, — seems all gone to pieces like," 
—he mused — "He don't do nothin' in the garden, — he 
ain't a bit partiklar or fidgetty — an' all he cares about is 
the bits o* glass which comes on approval from all parts 
0' the World for the rose-window. I sez to him t'other 
day — * Ain't ye got enough old glass yet, Passon?' — and 
he sez all absent-minded like, *No, Bainton — not yet, 

9* 
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There are many difficulties to be conquered — one must 
have patience. It's almost like piecing a life together,' 
sez he — *one portion is good — another bad — one's got the 
true colour — the other's false — and so on — it's hard 
work to get all the little bits of love an' charity an' kind- 
ness to fit into their proper places. Don't you understand?' 
*No, Passon,' sez I, *I can't say as I do.' Then he laughed, 
but sad like — an' went away with his 'ed down as he's 
got it now. Something's wrong with him — an' it's all since 
Miss Vancourt came. She's a real wony to 'im I 'spect, 
— an' it's true enough the place ain't like what it was 
a month ago. Yet there's no denyin' she's a sweet little 
lady for all one can sayl" 

Bainton's sentiments were a fair reflection of the general 
village opinion, though in the town of Riversford, the tide 
of feeling ran high and controversy raged furiously, over 
the ways and doings of Miss Vancourt and her society 
friends. A certain vague awe stole over the gossips, how- 
ever, when they heard that whether rapid, or non-rapid, 
"Maryllia Van" as Sir Morton Pippitt persisted in calling 
her, was likely to be the future Duchess of Ormistoune. 
Lord Roxmouth had been seen in Riversford just once, 
and many shop-girls had declared him "so distinguished 
looking!" Mordaunt Appleby, the brewer, had thrown 
out sundry hints to Sir Morton Pippitt that he "should be 
pleased to see his lordship at Appleby House" — Appleby 
House being the name of his, the brewer's, residöice — but 
somehow his lordship had not yet availed himself of the 
invitation. Sufficient however was altogether done and 
Said by all concemed, to weave a web of worry round Ma- 
ryllia, — and to cause her to heartily regret that she had ever 
asked any of her London acquaintances down to her house. 

^*I did it as a kind of instruction to myself, — a lessoa 
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and a test,*' — she said — "But I had far better have run 
the risk of being called an old maid and a recluse than 
have got these people round me, — all of whom I thought 
were my friends, — but who have been more or less tam- 
pered with by Aunt Emily and Roxmouth, and pressed in 
to help carry on the old scheme against me of a detestable 
alliance with a man I hate. Well! — I have leamed the 
falsity of their protestations of liking and admiration and 
affection for me, — and I*m sorry for it! I should Uke to 
beUeve in the honesty of at least a few persons in the 
World — if that were possible! — I don't want to have my- 
self always *on guard' against intrigue and humbug!" 

Everyone present, however, on the night of the last 
dinner-party she gave to her London guests, was bound 
to admit that a sweeter, fairer creature than its present 
mistress never trod the old oaken floors of Abbot's Manor; 
and that even the radiant pictured beauty of "Mary Elia 
Adelgisa de Vaignecourt," to whom no doubt many a 
time the Merry Monarch had doffed his plumed hat in 
salutation, paled and grew dim before the living rose of 
MaryUia's dainty loveliness and the magnetic tendemess of 
Maryllia's eyes. Something of the exquisite pensiveness 
of her mother's countenance, as portrayed in the long 
hidden picture which was now one of the gems of the 
Manor gallery, seemed to soften the outhne of her features, 
and deepen the character and play of the varying expres- 
sion which made her so fascinating to those who look for 
the soul in a woman's face, rather than its mere physical 
form. Lady Beaulyon, beautiful though she was, owed 
something to art; but Maryllia was nature's own untouched 
product, and everything about her exhaled freshness, sweet- 
ness, and radiant vitality. Roxmouth, entering "most care- 
fully upon bi§ bour/' namely at a quart^r to eight p'clock, 
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found her singularly attractive, — more so, he thought, than 
he had ever before realised. The stately old-world setting 
of Abbot's Manor suited her — the dark oak panelling, — 
the Flemish tapestries, the wom shields and scutdieons, — 
the old banners and armorial bearings, — all the numerous 
touches of the past which spoke of chivalry, ancestral pride 
and loyalty to great traditions, lent grace and colouring 
to the picture she herseif made, as she received her guests 
with that sweet kindness, ease and distinction, which are 
the heritage of race and breeding. 

"Pretty little shrew!" he said, in an aside to Marius 
Longford. "She is really charming, — and I begin to think 
I want her as much for myself as for her aunt's millions!" 

Longford smiled obsequiously. 

"There is a certain air of originality, or shall we say 
individuality, about the lady," — he observed, with a critical, 
not to say insolent stare in Maryllia's direction, — "The 
French term *beaut^ du diable' expresses it best. But 
whether the charm will last, is another question." 

"No woman's beauty lasts more than a few years," 
said Roxmouth, as he glanced at the various giiests who 
had entered or were entering. "Lady Beaulyon wears 
well — but she is forty years old, and begins to show it 
Margaret Bludlip Courtenay must be fifly, and she doesn't 
show it — she manages her Paris cosmetics wonderfuUy. 
Some of these county ladies would be better for a little 
touch of her art! But Maryllia Vancourt needs no paint, 
— she can afford to be natural. Is that the parson?" 

Waiden was just entering the room, and Longford put 
up his glasses. 

"Yes," — he replied — "That is the parson. He is not 
without diaracter." 

Roxmouth became suddenly interested. He saw 
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Waiden go up to his hostess and bow — he also saw the 
sudden smile that brightened Maryllia's face as she wel- 
comed her clerical guest, — the one Churchman of the party. 

"Rather a distinguished looking fellow," — he com- 
mented carelessly — "Is he clever?" 

Longford hesitated. He had been pulverised in one 
of the hterary weeklies by an article on the authenticity of 
Shakespeare's plays, signed boldly "John Waiden" — and 
he had leamed, by cautious enquiries here and there in 
London, that though, for the most part, extremely un- 
assuming, the aforesaid John Waiden was considered an 
authority in matters of historical and antiquarian research. 
But he was naturally anxious that the future Duke of 
Ormistoune, when he had secured Mrs. Fred Vancourt's 
millions, should not extend his powerful patronage to a 
country dergyman who might, from a "Savage and Savile" 
point of view, be considered an interloper. So he replied 
with caution: 

"I believe he dabbles a little in literary and archseo- 
logical pursüits, — many parsons do. As an archaeologist, 
he certainly has merit You entertain a favourable opinion 
of the church he has restored?" 

"The church, as I have before told you, is perfect," — 
replied Roxmouth — "And the man who carried out such 
a design must needs be an interesting personality. I think 
Miss Vancourt finds him so!" 

His cold grey eyes lightened unpleasantly as he made 
this remark, and Marius Longford, quick to discem every 
shade of tone in a voice, recognised a touch of satire in 
the seemingly casual words. He made no Observation, 
however, but kept his l)ntix eyes and ears open, watching 
and Hstening for anything that might perchance be of use 
in furthering his patron's desires and aims. 
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Waiden, meanwhile, had, quite unconsciously to him- 
self, created a little Sensation by his appearance. He was 
the parson who had dared to stop in his reading of the 
Service because the Manor house-party had entered the 
church a quarter of an hour behind time, — ht was the 
man who had told them that it was no use gaining the whole 
World if they lost their own souls, — as if, in this advanced 
era of progress, any one of them had souls to lose! Pre- 
posterous! Here he was, this countiy deric, who» as he 
was introduced by his hostess to the various gentlemen 
Standing immediately about her, smiled urbanely, bowed 
ceremoniously, and comported himsdf with an air of in- 
tellectual oomposure and dignity that had a magnetic 
effect upon all. Yet in himself he was singnlarly ill at 
ease. Various emotions in his mind contended together 
to make him so. To begin with, he disliked sodal 
"functions" of all kinds, and particularly those at whidi 
any noted persons of the so-called "Smart Set" were pre- 
sent He disliked women who made capital out of their 
beauty, by allowing their photographs to be on sale in 
shop-windows and to appear constantly in dieap pictorials, 
and of these Lady Beaulyon was a notorious example, to 
say nothing of the graver sins against morality and prin- 
dple for which she was renowned. He had no sympathy 
with sporting or betting men — and he knew by repute 
that Lord Charlemont and Bludlip Courtenay were of this 
dass. Then again, deep down in his own soul, he resented 
the fact that Maryllia Vancourt entertained this sort of 
people as her guests. She was mudi too good for them, 
he thought, — she wronged herseif by being in their Com- 
pany, or allowing them to be in hers! He watched her 
as she received part of the "County" in the Ittlethwaites 
of Ittlethw^te Park with ^ obarming smile pf welcome, 
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especially Miss Arabella Ittlethwaite, whose porüy form was 
atdred in a wonderful apple-green satin, trimmed with 
priceless lace, the latter entirely lost as an article of value, 
among the misshapen folds of the green gown, which had 
been created, no doubt, by some local dressmaker, whose 
ideas were evidently more voluminous than artistic. And 
presently, as he stood, a quiet spectator of the different 
types of persons who were mingling with each other in the 
casual conversation on current topics and events, which 
always occupies that interval of time known as the "mauvais 
quart d'heure" before the announcement of dinner, he 
happened to look at MarylHa's own dress, and, notidng it 
more dosely, smiled. It was not the first time he had 
Seen that dress! — and a faint colour warmed his cheeks as 
he remembered the occasion when Mrs. Spruce had sent 
for him as a "Man o' God" to serve as a witness to her 
System of unpacking her lady's wardrobe. That was the 
dress the gamilous old housekeeper had held up in her 
arms as though she were a dothes-prop, with the Observa- 
tion — "It's orful wot the world's a-comin' to — orful! Fancy 
diamants all sewed onto a gown!" The gown with the 
"diamants" was the very one which now dothed Maryllia, 
— falling over an underskirt of palest pink satin, it glit- 
tered softiy about her like dew spangles on rose-leaves — 
and involuntarily Waiden thought of the pink shoes he had 
also seen, — those absurd httle shoes! — did she wear them 
with that fairy-like frock, he wondered? He dared not 
look towards the floor, lest he should catch a sudden 
glimpse of the shining points ofthat ridiculous but fasdnating 
foot-gear that had once so curiously discomposed him. 
Those shoes might peep out at any moment from under 
the "diamants" — with a blink of familiarity which would 
be, to sajr the le^st of it, emban^assing, Hi§ refl^otions 
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were at this juncture intemipted by a smooth voice at 
his ear. 

"How do you do, Mr. Waiden?" 

A glance showed the Speaker to be Mr. Marius Long- 
ford, and he responded with brief courtesy. 

"Permit me" — continued Mr. Longford — "to introduce 
you to Lord Roxmouth!" 

Waiden bowed stiffly. 

"I must congratulate you on the beauty of your 
church, Mr. Waiden," — said Roxmouth, with his «sual 
conventional smile — "I have never seen a finer piece of 
work. It is not so much a restoration as a creation." 

Waiden said nothing. He did not particularly caie 
for compliments from Lord Roxmouth. 

"That sarcophagus" — continued his lordship — "was a 
very Singular *find.' I suppose you have no due to the 
possible identity of the saint or sinner whose ashes 
repose within it?" 

"None," — replied Waiden — "Something might pro- 
bably be discovered if the casket were opened. But that 
will never happen during my lifetime." 

"You would consider it sacrilege, no doubt?" queried 
Roxmouth, with a tolerant air. 

"I should, most certainly." 

"Nonsense, nonsense!" said Sir Morton Pippitt, ob- 
truding himself on the conversation at this moment "God 
bless my soul! Not so very long ago every churchyard in 
England used to have its regulär clean out — ha-ha-ha! — 
all the bones and skulls used to be dug up and thrown 
together in a chamel house, higgledy-piggledy — and nobody 
ever talked about sacrilege! You should progress with the 
age, Mr. Waiden! — you should progress! Why shouldn't 
a coffin be opened as readily as any other box, eh? 
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There's generally nothing inside — ha-ha-ha! — nothing in- 
side worth keeping, ha-ha-ha! The plan of a spring-clean- 
ing for churchyards was an excellent one, I think; — God 
bless my soul! — why not? — makes room for more bodies 
and saves extra land being given up to those who are 
past farming it, except in the way of manure, ha-ha-ha! 
There's no such thing as sacrilege nowadays, Mr. Waiden! 
— why we've got the photograph of Rameses, taken afler 
a few thousand years' decomposition had set in — ha-ha-ha! 
And not bad looking — not badlooking! — rather wild about 
the eyes, that's all — ha-ha! God bless my soul!" 

These choice observations of the Knight Pippitt were 

brought to a happy conclusion by the marshalling of the 

guests in to dinner. Sir Morton, much to his chagrin, 

found himself deputed to take in Lady Wicketts, whose 

unwieldly proportions allied to his own, made it difficult 

for both to pass with proper dignity through the dining- 

room doorway. A Uttle exdted whispering between Mrs. 

Bludlip Courtenay and Lady Beaulyon took place, as to 

whether "Maryllia Van" in her professed detestation of 

Lord Roxmouth, would forget etiquette and the rule of 

"precedence" — but they soon saw she did not intend to 

so commit herseif. For when all her guests had passed 

in before her, she foUowed resignedly on the arm of the 

future Duke. As the greatest stranger, and as the highest 

in social rank of all present, he had claim to this privilege, 

and she was too tactful to refuse it 

"What a delightful chätelaine you are!" he murmured, 
looking down at her as she rested her little gloved hand 
with scarce a touch on his arm. "And how proud and 
glad I am to be once more beside you! Ah, Maryllia, you 
are very cruel to me! If you would only realise how 
happy we could be — always togetherl" 
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She made no answer. Aniving in the dining-room, 
she withdrew her band from bis arm, and seated hersdf 
at the head of her table. He then found that he was on 
her right band, wbile Lord Cbarlemont was on her left. 
Next to Lord Cbarlemont sat Lady Beanlyon, — and next 
to Lady Beanlyon John Waiden was placed with the 
partner allotted to bim, Mrs. Bludlip Conrtenay. On 
Roxmouth's own side there were Lady Wicketts and Sir 
Morton Pippitt, — so it chanced that the table was arranged 
in a manner that brought certain parties who were by no 
means likely to agree on any one given point, directly op- 
posite to each other. Cicely, peeping out from a litüe 
anteroom, where she bad entreated to be allowed to stand 
and watch the proceedings, made a running commentaiy 
on tbis in her own particular fashion. Cicely was looking 
very picturesque, in a new white frock which Maryllia had 
given her, — with a broad crimson sash knotted carelessly 
round her waist and a ribbon of the same colour in her 
luxuriant black hair. She was to sing afler dinner — 
Gigue had told her she was to "astonish ze fools" — and 
she was ready to do it Her dark eyes shone like stars, 
and her lips were cheny-red with excitement, — so much 
so that Mrs. Spruce, thinking she was feverish, had given 
her a glass of "cooling cordial" — made of fruit and ice 
and lemon water, which she was enjoying at intervals in 
the pantry wbile criticising the fine folks in the dining- 
room. 

"Well done, Maryllia!" she murmured, as she saw her 
friend enter on Roxmouth's arm. "Cold as a ray of the 
moon, but doing her social duty to the bitter end! What 
a tom-cat Roxmouth is! — a sleek pussy, sure to snarl if 
bis für is rubbed up the wrong way — but he is just the 
type that 5omQ wonjen would Uk^ to marry — h? lopks so 
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well-bred. Poor Mr. Waiden 1—he's got to talk to the 

Everlastmg-Youth lady, — and old Sir Morton Pippitt is 

immediately opposite tx) him! — now that's too bad of 

MajylKa! — it really is! She knows how the bone-boiler 

longs to boil Mr. Walden's bones! — and that Mr. Waiden 

wishes Sir Morton Pippitt were miles away from him. 

They shouldn't have faced each other. But how very, 

very superior to all the lot Mr. Waiden looks! — he really 

is handsome! — he has such an intellectual head. There's 

Gigue Chattering away to poor old Miss Fosby! — oh dear! 

Miss Fosby will never understand him! What a motley 

crew! And I shall have to sing to them all aller they've 

dined! Saint Moses I It will be a sort of "first appearance 

in England." A good test, too, because all the English 

eat nearly to bursting before they go to the opera. No 

wonder they never can grasp what the music is about, or 

who's who! It's all salmon and chicken and lobster and 

Champagne with them — not Beethoven or Wagner or 

Rossini. Good old Gigue! His spirits are irrepressiblel 

How he is laughing! Mr. Waiden looks very serious — 

almost tragic — I wonder what he is thinking about! I 

wish I could hear what they are all saying — but it's 

nothing but buzz, buzz!" 

She took a sip at her "cordial," watching with artistic 
appreciation the gay scene in the Manor dining-room — 
the twinkling lights on the silver and glass and flowers — 
the elegant dresses of the women, — the jewds that flashed 
like starbeams on the lovely neck and Shoulders of Lady 
Beaulyon, — the ripples of gold-aubum in Maryllia's hair, 
— it was a picjture that radiated with a thousand colours 
on the eye and the brain, and was certainly one destined, 
so far as many of those who formed a part of it were 
concemed, never to be forgotten. Not that there was 
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anything very remarkable or brilliant in the conversation 
at the dinner-table, — there never is nowada)rs. People 
dine with their friends merely to eat, not to talk. One 
never by any chance hears so much even as an echo of 
wit or wisdom. Occasionally a note of scandal is Struck, 
— and more often than not, a questionable anecdote is 
related, calculated to bring "a blush to the cheek of the 
Young Person," if a Young Person who can blush still 
exists, and happens to be present But as a rule, the 
general habitude of the dining class is to discourse in a 
very desultory and inconsequential, not to say stupid, style, 
and the guests at the Manor proved no exception to the 
rule. Sir Morton Pippitt fired off bumptious observations 
at Waiden, who paid no heed to them — Bruce Ittlethwaite 
found a congenial spirit in Lord Charlemont, and talked 
sport right through the repast — and Louis Gigue enlivened 
the table by a sudden discussion with Mr. Marius 
Longford, relative to the position of art in Great 
Britain. 

"Mon Dieu!" he exclaimed, with a snap of his fingers. 
"Ze art is dead en Angleterre, — zere is no musique, no 
po^sie! Zis is ze land of ze A-penny Journal — ze musique, 
ze art, ze po^sie, ze science, ze politique, ze sentiment, — 
one A-penny! Bah! ^a, ce n'est pas possiblel — zis pauvre 
pays is kill avec ze vulgarit^ of ze cheap! Ze people are 
for ze cheap — for ze Photographie, instead of ze picture 
— ze gramophone, instead of ze artist fingers avec ze brain 
— et ze literature — it is ze cheap Limitation de Zola,' qui 
obtient les doges du monde critique k Londres. Vous 
^crivez?" — and he shook his finger at Longford — "Bien! 
Ecrivez un roman qui est sain, pure et noble — et ze 
A-penny man vill moque de 9a — mais — Ecrivez of ze dirt 
pf ze human naturel, et voilä! — Ze A-penny man say 
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'Bon!' Ah que c'est Part! Donnes-moi l'ordure que je 
peux sentir! Cest naturel! Cest divin 1 Cest Part!" 

A murmur, half of laughter, half of shocked protest, 
went round the table. 

"I think," Said Mr. Longford, with a pale smile, "that 
according to the school of the higher criticism, we must 
admit the natural to be the only divine." 

Gigue's rolling eyes gleamed under his shaggy hair. 

"Je ne comprends pas!" — he said — "Ven ze pig 
squeaük, dest naturel — ce n'est pas divin! Ven ze man 
Scratch ze flea, c*est naturel — ce n'est pas divin! Ze art 
ne d^ire pas ze picture of ze flea. Ze literature n'existe 
pas pour ze squeak of ze pig! Ah, bah! L'Art, c'est 
Pimagination — Pid^al — c'est le v^ritable Dieu en Phomme!" 

Longford gave vent to a snigger, which was his way 
of laughing. 

"God is an abstract allusion," — he said — "One does 
not introduce a non-available quantity in the summing up 
of facts!" 

"Ah! Vous ne croyez pas en Dieu?" And Gigue 
ruffled up his grey hair with one hand. "Mais — k quoi 
bon! ^a ne sert rien! Dieu peut exister sans votre 
croyance, Monsieur! — ^je vous jure!" 

And he laughed — a hearty laugh that was infectious 
and carried the laughter of everyone eise with it Long- 
ford, irritated, tumed to his next neighbour with some 
trite Observation, and allowed the discussion to drop. But 
Waiden had heard it, and his heart went out to Gigue for 
the manner in which he had, for the moment at least, 
quenched the light of the "Savage and Savile." Up at 
the end of the table at which he, Waiden, sat, things were 
of rather a strained character. Lord Roxmouth essayed 
to be witty and conversational, but received so little en- 
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couragement in bis sallies from Maryllia, that he had to 
content himself with Lady Wicketts, whom he found a 
terrible bore. Sir Morton Pippitt, eating heartily of every- 
thing, was gradually becoming purple in the face and 
somnolent under the influence of wine and focd, — Mrs. 
Bludlip Courtenay, tired of trying to "draw" Waiden on 
sundry topics, got cross and impatient, the more so as she 
found that he could make himself very charming to the 
other people in his immediate vicinity, and that, as the 
dinner proceeded, he "came out" as it were very un- 
expectedly in conversation, and proved himself not only 
an intellectually biilliant man, but a socially entertaining 
one. Lord Roxmouth glanced at him curiously from time 
to time with growing suspicion and disfavour. He was 
not the kind of subservient, half hypocritical, mock-meek 
being that is conventionally supposed to represent a countr}' 
"eure." His independent air, his ease of manner, and 
above all, his intelligence and high culture, were singularly 
displeasing to Lord Roxmouth, espedally as he noticed 
that Maryllia listened to everything Waiden said, and ap- 
peared to be more interested in his observations than in 
those of anyone eise at the table. Exchanging a sug- 
gestive glance with Lady Beaulyon, Roxmouth saw that 
she was taking notes equally with himself on this circum- 
stance, and his already hard face hardened, and grew 
colder and more inflexible as Waiden, with a gaiety and 
humour irresistibly his own, kept the ball of conversation 
rolling, and gradually drew to his own strong and magnetic 
Personality, tiie appreciative attention of nearly all present 
Truth to teil, a sudden exhilaration and excitement had 
wakened up John*s latent forces, — Maryllia's eyes, glancing 
half timidly, half wistfully at him, and her fair face slightly 
troubled in its expression, had moved him to an exerticm 
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f>f his best powers to please her and make eveiything 

bright and gay around her. Instinct told him that some 

secret annoyance fretted her — and watching her looks, 

and noting the monosyllabic replies she gave to Lord 

Roxmouth whenever that distinguished personage ad- 

dressed her, he dedded, with a foolish thrill at his heart, 

that the report of her intended marriage with this noble- 

man could not be true — she could never look so coldly at 

anyone she loved! And with this idea paramount in his 

brain he gave himself up to the humour of the hour — 

and by-and-by heads were tumed in his direction, and 

people whispered — "Is that the parson of the parish?" — 

and when the answer was given in the affirmative, wonder- 

ing glances were exchanged, and someone at the other 

end of the table remarked soUo voce: — "Much too brilliant 

a man for the countryl" — whereat Miss Arabella Ittleth- 

waite bridled up and said she "hoped nobody thought 

that town offered the only samples of the human brain 

worth notidng," as she would, in that case "beg to differ." 

Whereat there ensued a lively discussion, which ended, so 

far as the general experience went, in the decision that 

clever men were always bom or discovered in the country, 

but that after awhile Üiey invariably went up to town, and 

there became famous. 

Presently, the dinner drawing to an end, dessert, coffee 
and the smoking conveniences for both ladies and gentle- 
men were handed round, — dgars for the gentlemen, 
cigarettes for both gentlemen and ladies. All the women 
helped themselves to cigarettes, as a matter of course, with 
the exception of Miss Ittlethwaite, — (who sat transfixed 
with horror at the bare idea of being expected to smoke) 
^poor old Miss Fosby, and Maryllia. And now occurred 
an inddent, in itself trifling, but fraught with stränge 
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results to those immediately concemed. Lady Beaulycm 
was just about to light her own dgarette when, in obedience 
to a sudden thought that flashed across her brain, she 
tumed her lovely laughing face round towards Waldeo, 
and said: 

"As there's a clergyman present, Pm sure we ought to 
ask his permission before we light up! Don't you think 
it very shocking for women to smoke, Mr. Waiden?" 

He looked straight at her — his face paling a little with 
a sense of strongly suppressed feeling. 

"I have always been under the impression that Eng- 
lish ladies never smoke," he said, quietly, with a very 
slight emphasis on the word "ladies." "The rest, of course, 
must do as they please!" 

Had a bombshell suddenly exploded in the dining- 
room, the effect could hardly have been more stupefying 
than those words. There was an awful pause. The wo- 
men, holding the unlit cigarettes delicately between their 
fingers, looked enquiringly at their hostess. The men 
stared; Lord Roxmouth laughed. 

Maryllia tumed white as a snowdrop — but her eyes 
blazed with sudden amazement, indignation and pride tiiat 
made lightning in their tender blue. Then, — deliberately 
choosing a cigarette from the silver box which had been 
placed on the table before her, she Ut it, — and began to 
puff the smoke from her rosy Ups in delicate rings, tum- 
ing to Lord Roxmouth as she did so with a playful word 
and smile. It was enough; — the "lead" was given. A 
glance of approval went the round of her London lady 
guests — who, exonerated by her prompt action from all 
responsibility, lighted their cigarettes without further ado, 
and the room was soon misty with tobacco fumes. Not 
a word was addressed to Waiden, — a sudden wantle of 
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fog seemed to have fallen over him, covering Him up from 
the consciousness of the Company, for no one even glanced 
at him, except covertly, — no one appeared to have heard 
or noticed bis remark. Lord Charlemont looked, as he 
felty distressed. In his heart he admired Waiden for his 
boldness in speaking out frankly against a modern habit 
of women which he also considered reprehensible, — but at 
the same time he recognised that the reproof had perhaps 
been administered too openly. Waiden himself sat rigid 
and very pale — ^he fully realised what he had done, — and 
he knew he was being snubbed for it — but he did not care. 
"Better so," — he said to himself in an inward rage — 
"Better that I should never see her again than see her as 
she is now! She wrongs herseif! — and I cannot be a 
silent witness of her wrong, even though it is wrought by 
her own band!" 

The buzz of talk now grew more loud and incessant; 

— he saw Sir Morton Pippitt's round eyes fixed upon him 

with an astonished and derisive stare, — and he longed for 

the moment to come when he might escape from the whole 

Smoking, chattering party. All that his own eyes con- 

sciously beheld was Maryllia — Maryllia, the dainty, pretty, 

delicate feminine creature who seemed created out of the 

finest mortal and spiritual essences, — smoking! That 

dgarette stuck in her pretty mouth, vulgarised her appear- 

ance at once, — coarsened her — made her look as if she 

were indeed the rapid "Marjdlia Van" his friend Bishop 

Brent had written of What did he care if not a soul at 

that table ever spoke to him again? Nothing! But he 

cared — oh, he cared greatly for any roughening touch on 

that little figure of smooth white and rose flesh, which 

somehow he had, unconsdously to himself, set in a niche 

for thoughts higher than common. He was quite aware 

10* 
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that he had committed a social error, yet he was sorry she 
could not have reproved him in some other fashion than 
that of deliberately doing what he had just contemned as 
unbecoming to a lady. And his mind was in a whirl, 
when at last she rose to give the signal to adjcum, passing 
out of the dining-room without a glance in his direction. 

The moment she had vanished, he at once prepared 
to leave, not only the room, but the house. No one offered 
to detain him. The men were all too consdous of what 
they considered his "faux pas" — and they were also made 
rather uncomfortable by the dedded rebuff he had re- 
ceived from their hostess. Yet they all liked him, and 
were, in their way, sorry for what had occurred. Lord 
Roxmouth, with the easy assurance of one who is conscious 
of his own position, remarked with kindly banter: — 

"Won't you stay with us, Mr. Waiden? Are you 
obliged to go?" 

Waiden looked at him unflindiingly, yet with a smile. 

"When a man elects to speak his mind, Lord Rox- 
mouth, his room is better than his Company!" 

And with this he left them — to laugh at him if they 
chose — caring little whether they did or not Passing into 
the hall, he took his hat and coat, — he was angry with 
himself, yet not ashamed, — for something in his soul told 
him that he had done rightly, even as a minister of the 
Gospel, to utter a protest against the vulgarising of woman- 
hood. He stepped out into the courtyard — the moon was 
rising, and the air was very sweet and cool. 

"I was wrong!" — he said, half aloud — "And yet I was 
right! I should not have said what I did, — and yet I 
should! If no man is ever bold enough to protest against 
the voluntary and fast-increasing self-degradation of women, 
ihen men will be most to blame if the next generation of 
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wives and mothers are shameless, unsexed, indecorous, 
and wholly unworthy of their Kfe's mission. How angry 
she looked! Possibly she will never speak to me again. 
Well, what does it matter! The wider apart our paths 
are set, the better!" 

He reached the gate of the courtyard, and was about 
to pass through it, when a little fluttering figure in white, 
with crimson in its rough dark hair, rushed afler him. It 
was Cicely. 

"Don't go, please, Mr. Waiden!" she said, breathlessly; 
and he saw, even by the light of the moon, that her cyes 
were wet "Please don't go! — Maryllia wishes to speak 
to you." 

He tumed a pale, composed face upon her. 

«Where?" 

"In the picture-gallery. She is alone there. She saw 
you cross the courtyard, and sent me after you. All the 
other people are in the drawing-room, waiting to hear 
me sing — and I must run, for Gigue is there, and he is so 
impatient! Please, Mr. Waiden!" — and Cicely's voice 
shook — "Please don't mind if Maryllia is angry ! She is 
angry! But it's all on the surface — she doesn't really 
mean it — she wouldn't be imkind for all the world! I 
know what you said, — I was watching the dinner-party 
from the pantry — and I saw everything — and — and — I 
think you were just splendid! — it's horrid for women to 
smoke — but they nearly all do it nowadays — only I never 
saw Maryllia do it before, and oh, Mr. Waiden, make it 
all right with her, please!" 

For a moment John hesitated. Then a kind smile 
softened his features. 

"I can't quite promise that, Cicely, — ^but TU do my 
best!" And taking her band he patted it gently, as she 
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furtively dashed one or two tear-drops from her lashes. 
"Come, come, you mustn't cry! Run away and sing Hke 
the Ettle nightingale you are — don't fret " 

"But you'U go to Maryllia, won't you?" she urged, 
anxiously. 

"Yes. ril gol" 

She lifled her dark eyes, and he saw how true and 
füll of soul they were, despite their witch-like wildness and 
passion. Just then a stormy passage of music, played on 
the piano» and tumbling out» as it seemed, on the air 
through the open Windows of the Manor drawing-room, 
reminded her that she was being waited for by her im- 
petuous and impatient maestro. 

"That's the signal for me!" she said. "I must runl 
But oh do, do make it up with Maryllia and be friends!" 

She rushed away. He waited tili she had disappeared» 
then tuming back through the courtyard, slowly re-entered 
the house. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

The lights were buming low and dimly in the picture- 
gallery when he entered it and saw Maryllia there, padng 
restlessly up and down, the folds of her dress with the 
''diamants" sparkling around her as she moved» like a 
million little drops of frost on gossamer, while her small 
head, lifted proudly on its slim arched throat, seemed to 
his heated fancy, as though crowned with fresh coronals 
of gold woven from the summer sun. Tuming, she con- 
fronted him and paused irresolute, — then, with a sudden 
impulsive gesture, came forward swiftly, — her cheeks flam- 
injg crimson, — her lips trembüng, and her bosom heaving 
with its quickened breath like that of a fiuttered bird. 
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"How dare you!" she said, in a low, strained voice — 
**How dare you!" 

He met her eyes, — and in that moment individual 
£ind personal considerations were swept aside, and only 
the Right and the Wrong presented themselves to his 
mental vision, like witnesses from a higher world, invisible 
but omnipotent, waiting for the result of the first dash of 
combat between two human souls. Yielding to his own 
over-mastering emotion, and reckless of consequences, he 
caught her two hands lightly in his own. 

"And how dare you!" — he said, eamestly, — "little 
girl, how dare^tf« so hurt yourself!" 

They gazed upon one another, — each one secretly 
amazed at the other's outbreak of feeling, — she grown 
white and speechless, — he with a swifl strong sense of his 
own power and authority as a mere man, nerving him to 
the utterance of truth for her sake — for her sake! — re- 
gardless of all forms and ceremonies. Then he dropped 
her hands as quickly as he had grasped them. 

"Forgive me!*' he said, very softly, — and paused, tili 
recovering more of his self-possession, he continued quietly 
— "You should not have sent for me, Miss Vancourt! 
Knowing that I had offended you, I was leaving your 
house, never intending to enter it again. Why did you 
summon me back? To reproach me? It would be kinder 
to spare me this, and let me go my own way!" 

He waited for her to speaL But she was silent 
Anger, humiliation and wounded pride, mingled with a 
certain stniggling respect and admiration for his boldness, 
held her mute. She little knew how provocatively lovely 
she looked as she stood haughtily immovable, her eyes 
alone flashing eloquent rebellion; — she little guessed that 
John.committed the picture of her faimess to the inner- 
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most recording cells of his brain, there to be stored up 
preciously, and never forgotten. 

"I am sony," — he resumed — "that I spoke as I did 
just now at your table — because you are angry with me. 
But I cannot say that I am sorry for any other reason " 

At this Maryllia found her voice suddenly. 

"You have insulted my guests " 

"Ah, no!" Said John, ahnost with a smile. "Women 
who are habitual smokers are not easily insulted! They 
are past that, believe me! The fine susceptibihties which 
one might otherwise attribute to them have been long ago 
blunted. They do not conmiand respect, and naturally, 
they can scarcely expect to receive it" 

"I do not agree with you!" retorted Maryllia, with 
rising wannth, as she regained her self-control, and with 
it her deep sense of irritation. "You were rüde, — and 
rudeness is unpardonable. You said as much as to imply 
that none of the women present were ladies " 

"None ofthose who smoked were," said John, coolly. 

"Mr. Waiden! I myself, smoked!" 

"You did," — and he moved a Step or two nearer to 
her, his whole face lighting up with keen emotion — "And 
why did you? The motive was intended to be courteous 
— but the principle was wrong!" 

"Wrong!" she echoed, angrily. "Wrong?" 

"Yes — wrong! Have you never been told that you 
can do one thing wrong among so many that you do right, 
Miss Vancourt?" he asked, with great gentleness. "You 
had it in your power to show your true womanliness by 
refusing to smoke, — you could, in your position as hostess, 
have saved your women friends from making fools of 
themselves — yes — the word is out, and I don't apologise 
for it!" — h^re a sudd^n smil^ kindled in bis fine eyes-— 
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"And you coüld also have given them all an example of 
obedience." 

"Obedience!" exclaimed Maryllia, astonished. "What 
do you mean? Obedience to whom?" 

"To me!" replied John, with perfect composure. 

She gazed at him, scarcdy believing she had heard 
aright. 

"To you?" she repeated. "To you?" 

""Why certainlyl" said John, wondering even as he 
spoke at his own ease and self-assurance. "As minister 
of the parish I am the only person here that is set in 
authority over you — and the first thing you do is to defy 
me!" 

His manner was whimsical and kindly, — his tone of 
voice playfully tender, as though he were speaking to 
some naughty child whom, notwithstanding its temper, he 
loved too well to scold, — and Maryllia was completely 
taken aback by this unexpected method of treating her 
combative humour. Her pretty mouth opened like a rose- 
bud, — she seemed as though she would speak, but only 
an inarticulate murmur came from her parted lips; while 
the very faintest lurking suspicion of a smile crept dim- 
pling over her face, to be lost again in the hostile ex- 
pression of her eyes. 

"You say I was rüde," — he went on, — "If I was, need 
you have been rüde too?" 

She found utterance quickly. 

"I was not rüde " she began. 

"Pardon me, — you were! Rüde to me — and still more 
rüde to yourself ! The last was the worst aifront, in my 
opinion!" 

"I do not understand you," she said, impatiently. 
** Your ideas of wom^n arc AOt those of the present day— 


,'' 
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"Oh, no, Mr. Waiden!" she said, eamestly. "I am 
not so angry as all that! Not good-byel" 

Hardly knowing what he did, he took her offered 
hands and held them tenderly in his own. 

"Not good-byel" she said, trembling a little, and flush- 
ing rose-red with a certain embarrassment "I don't really 
want to quarrel — I don't indeed! We — ^we were getting 
on so nicely together — and it is so seldom one can get on 
with a clergyman!" here she began to laugh. "But you 
know it was dreadful of you, wasn't it? — at any rate it 
sounded dreadful — when you said that English ladies never 
smoked " 

"Neither they do," — declared John resolutely, yet 
smilingly — "Except by way of defiance!" 

She glanced up at him, — and the mirthful sparkle in 
his eyes was reflected in her own. 

"You are very obstinate!" she said, as she drew her 
hands away from his. "But I suppose you reaDy do think 
Smoking is wrong for women?" 

Eüs heart was beating, his pulses thrilling under the 
influenae of her touch, her appealing look and sudden 
change of manner, — but he was not to be moved from 
his convictions, though all the world should swim round 
him in a glamour of blue eyes and golden hair. 

"I think so, most certainly!" 

"But why?" 

He hesitated. 

"Well, the act of smoking in itself is not wrong ^but 

the associations of the habit are unfit for womanhood. I 
know very well that it has become usual in England for 
ladies to smoke, — mostunfortunately! — but there are many 
habits and customs in this country as well as in others 
which, because they are babitual, are not the less, but 
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rather the more, pemidous. I confess to a streng pre- 
judice against smoking for women." 

"But men smoke — why should not women smoke 
also?" persisted Maxyllia. 

Waiden heard this plea with smiling patience. 
"Men, — a very large majority of them too — habitually 
get drunk. Do you think it justifiable for women to get 
drunk by way of following the men's example?" 

"Why no, of course not," — she answered quickly — 

"But drunkenness is a vice " 

"So is Smoking! And it is quite as unhealthy as all 
vices are. There have been more addle-pated statesmen 
and politicians in England since smoking became a daily 
necessity with them than were ever known before. I don't 
believe in any himian being who tums his brain into a 
chinmey. And — pardon me! — when^ö« deliberately put 

that dgarette in your mouth " 

"Well!" — and a mischievous dimple appeared on each 
soft cheek as she looked up — "What did you think of 
me? Now be perfectly frank!" 

"I will!" he said, slowly, with an eamest gravity 

darkening in his eyes. "I should not be your true friend 

if I were otherwise. But if I teil you what I thought — 

and what I may say I know from long experience all 

honest Englishmen think when they see a woman smoking 

— you must exonerate me in your mind and understand 

that my thoughts were only momentary. I knew that 

your better, sweeter seif would soon reassert its sway!" 

Her head drooped a little — she was quite silent 

"I thought," — he went on, — "when I saw you actually 

smoking, that something stränge and unnatural had hap- 

pened to you — that you had become, in some pitiful way, 

a different woman to the one that walked with me, not so 
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long ago, and showed me her old French damask roses 
blossoming in the border" — he paused an instant, his 
voice faltering a little, — then he resumed, quietly and 
firmly — "and that you had, against all nature's best in- 
tentions for you, descended to the level of Lady Beau- 
lyon " 

She intemipted him by a quick gesture 

"Eva Beaulyon is my friend, Mr. Waiden!" 

"No — not your friend," — he said steadily — "Forgive 
me! You asked me to speak frankly. She is a fnend 
to none except those of her own particular dass and 
t3rpe " 

"To which I also belong," said Maryllia, with a sudden 
flash of retuming rebellion. "You know I do!" 

"I know you do not!" replied Waiden, with some heat 
"And I thank God for it! I know you are no more of 
her class and type than the wood Uly is like the rank and 
poisonous marsh weed! Oh, child! — why do you wrong 
yourself ! If I am too blunt and piain in what I say to 
you, let me cease speaking — but if you ask me as your 
friend — as your minister" — and he emphasised the word 
— "to teil you honestly my opinion, have patience with 
my roughness!" 

"You are not rough," — she murmured, — and a little 
contraction in her throat wamed her of the possible rising 
of tears — "But you are scarcely tolerant!" 

"I cannot be tolerant of the demoralisation of woman- 
hood," — he said, passionately — "I cannot look on with an 
easy smile when I see the sex that should be the saving 
purity of the world, deliberately sinking itself by its own 
free will and choice into the mire of the vulgarest social 
vice, and parting with every redeeming grace, modesty 
and virtue that once made it sacred and beautiful! I am 
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quite aware that there are many men who not only look 
on, but even encoiirage this world-wide debasement of 
women in order to bring them down on a par with them- 
selves— but I am not one of these. I know that when 
women cease to be womanly, then the sorrows of the world, 
already heavy, will be doubled and trebled! When men 
come to be ashamed of their mothers — as many of them 
are to-day — there will be but little hope of good for 
future generations. And the fact that there are many 
women of title and position like your guest, Lady Beau- 
lyon, who deliberately drag their husband's honour through 
the dust and publicly glory in their own disgrace, does 
not make their crime the less, but rather the more criminal. 
You know this as well as I do! You are not of Lady 
Beaulyon's class or type — if you were, I should not waste 
one moment of my time in your presence!" 

She gazed at him speechlessly. And now from the 
drawing-room came the sound of Cicely's voice, clear, 
powerful, and as sweet as legends teil us the voices of the 
angels are — 

"Lima fedel, tu chiama 

Col raggio ed io col sixod, 
La fulgida mia dama 
Sul gotico veron ! " 

"You know," — he went on impetuously — "You know 
I told you before that I am not a sodety man. I said 
that if I came to dinner to meet your London friends, I 
should be very much in the way. You have found me sa 
A* man of my age and of my settled habits and con- 
victions ought to avoid sodety aJtogether. It is not pos- 
sible for him to accommodate himself to it For instance, 
— see how old-fashioned and strait-laced I am! — I wish I 
had been miles away from St Rest before I had even 
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Seen you smoking! It is a trifle, perhaps, — ^but it is onc 
of those trifies which stick in the memory and embitter 
the mind!" 

Around them the air seemed to break and divide into 
pulsations of melody as Cicely sang: 

**Dir6 che sei d'argente 
D'opale, d'ambra e d'or, 
Dir6 che incanti il vento, 
£ che innamori i fior!'* 

"You have seemed to me such an ideal of English 
womanhood!" — he went on dreamily, hardly aware how 
far his words were canying him — "The sweet and fitting 
mistress of this dear old house, richly endowed as it is 
with noblest memories of the noble dead! Their proud 
and tender spirit has looked out of your eyes — er so I 
have fancied; — and you are naturally so kind and gentle 
— you have been so good to the people in the village,— 
they all love you — they all wish to think well of you;— 
for you have proved yourself practically as well as emotion- 
ally sympathetic to them. And, above all things, you have 
appeared so pre-eminently delicate and dainty in your 
tastes — so maidenly! — I should as soon have expected to 
see the Greek Psyche smoking as you!" 

She took a swift step towards him, and laid her hand 
on his ann. 

"Can't you forget it?" she said. 

He looked at her. Her eyes were humid, and her 
lips trembled a little. 

"Forget what?" he asked gently. 

«That I smoked!" 

He hesitated a second. 

"I will try!" 

"You seel" — went on Maryllia, coaxingly — "we shaD 
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Iiave to live in the same parish, and we shall be compeüed 
to xneet each other oflen — and it would never do for you 
to be always thinking of that dgarette! Now would it?" 

He was silent The little hand on bis arm gave an 
insistent pressure. 

"Of course when you conjure up such an awful picture 
as Psyche Smoking, I know just how you feel about it!" 
And her eyes sparkled up at bim with an arch look which, 
fortunately for bis peace of mind, bis own eyes did not 
meet "And natiirally you must hold very strong opinions 
on the snbject, — dreadfally strong! But then — nobody has 
ever thou^t me at all like PSyche before — so you see — 

you see " She paused, and John began to feel his 

heart beating uncomfortably fast "It's very nice to be 
compared to Psyche anyhow! — and of course she would 
look impossible and awful with a dgarette in her mouth! 
I quite understand! She couldnt smoke, — she wouldn't — 
and — and — /won't! I won't really! You won't believe 
me, I expect» — but I assure you, I never smoke! I only 
did it this evening, because, — because, — well! — because I 
tbought I ought to defend my own sex against your cen- 
sure — and also perhaps — perhaps out of a little bit of 
bravado! But, Pm sorry! There! Will you forgive me?" 

Nearly, veiy nearly, John lost his head. Maryllia had 
used the strongest weapon in all woman's armoury, — 
humility, — and he went down before it, completely over- 
whelmed and conquered. A swirl of emotion swept over 
him, — his brain grew dizzy, and for a moment he saw no- 
thing in earth or heaven but the sweet uptumed face, the 
soft caressing eyes, the graceful yielding form dad in its 
diaphanous draperies of jewelled gossamer, — then pulling 
himself together with a strong effort which made him well- 
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nigh tremble, he took the small hand that lay in white 
confidence on his ann and raised it to his lips with a 
grave, courtly, almost cold reverence. 

"It is you to forgive tne^ Miss Vancourtl** — he said, 
unsteadily — "For I am qnite aware that I ccnninitted a 
breach of social etiquette at your table, — and — and — I 
know I have taken considerable liberty in speaking my 
mind to you as I have done. Even as your minister I 
fear I have overstepped my privileges " 

"Oh, please dpn't apologisel" — said Maiyllia, quickly 
"It's all over, you know! You've said your say, and 


Pve said mine — and I'm sure we both feel better for it 
Don't we?" 

John smiled, but his face was very pale, and his eyes 
were troubled. He was absorbed in the problem of his 
own struggling emotions — how to master them — how to 
keep them back from breaking into passionate speech, — 
and her bewitching, childlike air, half penitent, half mis- 
chievous, was making sad havoc of his self-possession. 

"We are friends again now," — she went on — "And 
really, — really we must try and keep sol" 

This, with a quaint little nod of emphatic dedsion. 

"Do you think it will be difficult?" he asked, looking 
at her more eamestly and tenderly than he himself was 
aware o£ 

She laughed and blushed a Httle. 

"I don't know! — it may be!" she said. **You see 
you've twice ruffled me up the wrong way! I was very 
angry — oh, very angry indeed, when you cooUy stopped 
in the Service because we all came in late that Sunday, 
— and to-night I was very angry again " 

"But I was not angry!" said John, simply. "And it 
takes two to make a quarrel!" 
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She peeped at him from under her long lashes and 
again the fleeting blush swept over her face. 

"I must go now," — she said — "Won*t you come into 
the drawing-room? — just to hear Cicely sing at her very 
best?" 

"Not to-night," — he answered quickly — "If you will 
excuse me " 

"Of course I will excuse you!" and she smiled. **! 
know you don*t like Company." 

"I veiy much dislike it!" he said,. emphatically. "But 
then I'm quite an unsodable person. You see Tve lived 
alone here for ten years " 

"And you want to go on living alone for another ten 
years — I see!" said Maiyllia. "Well! So you shall! I 
promise I won't interfere!" 

He looked at her half appealingly. 

"I don't think you understand," — he said, — then 
I>aused. 

"Oh yes, I understand perfecüy!" And she smiled 
radiantly. "You like to be left quite to yourself, with your 
books and flowers, and the bits of glass for the rose- 
window in the church. By-the-bye, I must help you with 
that rose-window! I will get you some genuine old pieces 
— and if I find any very rare specimens of mediseval blue 
or crimson you'U be so pleased that you*ll forget all about 
that cigarette — you know you will!" 

"Miss Vancourt," — he began eamestly — "if you will 

only believe that it is because I think so highly of you 

because you have seemed to me so much above the mere 
sodety woman that I 1 " 

"I know!" she said, very soflly. "I quite see your 

point of view!" 

"You ar^ jiot of the modern world/' — he went on, 

II* 
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slowly — "Not in your heart — not in your real tastes and 
sentiments; — not yet, though you may possibly be forced 
to become one with it after your marriage — : — " 

"And when will that be?" she interrupted him smiling. 

His clear, calm blue eyes rested upon her gravdy and 
searchingly. 

"Soon surely, — if report be true!" 

"Really? Well, you ought to know whether the date 
has been fixed yet," — she said, very demurely — "Because, 
of course you* II have to marry mel" 

Someüiing swayed and rocked in John's brain, making 
the ground he stood upon swerve and seem unsteady. A 
wave of colour flushed his bronzed face up to the very 
roots of his grey-brown hair. Maryllia watdied him with 
prettily critical interest, much as a kitten watches the roll- 
ing out of a ball of worsted on which it has just placed 
its little furry paw. Hurriedly he sought in his mind for 
something to say. 

"I 1 don't quite understand," he murmured. 

"Don't you?" and she smiled upon him blandly. 
"Surely you wouldn't expect me to be married in any 
church but yours, or by any clerg3rman but you?" 

"Oh, I see!" And Maryllia mentally commented— 
"So do I," — while he heaved a sigh unconsdously, but 
whether of relief or pain it was impossible to teil. Looking 
up, he met her eyes, — so deep and blue, so strangely compas- 
sionate and tender! A faint smile trembled on her lips. 

"Good night, Mr. Waiden!" 

"Good night 1" he said; then suddenly yielding to the 
emotion which mastered him, he made one swift step to 
her side. "You will forgive me, I know! — you will think 
of me presently with kindness, and with patience for my 
Qld-fashioned ways, — and you will do me the justice to be- 
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lieve that if I seemed rüde to your guests, as you say I 
was, it was all for your sake! — because I thought you 
deserved more respect from them than that they should 
smoke in your presence, — and also, because I feit — I 
could not help feeling that if your father had been alive 
he would not have allowed them to do so, — he would have 
been too predous of you, — too careful that nothing of an 
indecorous or unwomanly nature should ever be associated 

with you, and and 1 spoke as I did because 

it seemed to me that someone should speak! — someone of 
years and authority, who from the point of experience 
alone, might defend you from the contact of modern 

vulgarity, — so so 1 said the first words that came 

to me ^just as your father might have said them 

yes! just as your father might have spoken, — for you 

— you know you seem little more than a child to mel — 
I am so much older than you are, God help me!" 

Stooping, he caught her hands and kissed them with 
a passion of which he was entirely unconsdous, — then 
tumed swifüy from her and was gone. 

She stood where he had left her, trembling a little, 
but with a Startled radiance in her eyes that made them 
doubly beautiful. She was pale to the lips; — her hands, 
— the hands he had kissed, were buming. Suddenly, on 
an impulse which she could not have explained to her- 
seif, she ran swiftly out of the picture-gallery and into the 
hall where, — as the great oaken door stood open to the 
Summer night, — she could see the whole flower-garlanded 
Square of the Tudor court, gleaming like polished silver in 
the intense radiance of the moon. John Waiden was Walk- 
ing quickly across it, — she watched him, and saw him all 
at once pause near the old stone dial which at this season 
of the year was ^most hidden by the dambering white 
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roses that grew around it He took off his hat and passed 
his hand over his brows with an air of dejection and 
fatigue, — the moonlight feil füll on the dear contour of 
his features, — and she drew herseif and her sparkling 
draperies well back into the deep shadow of the portal 
lest he should catch a glimpse of her, and, perhaps, — so 
seeing her, retum — 

"And that would never dol" she thought, with a little 
tremor of fear ninning through her which was unaccount- 
ably delicious — "Pm sure it wouldn't not to-night!" 

The air was very warm and sultry, — all the Windows 
of the Manor were thrown open for coolness, — and through 
those of the drawing-room came the lovely vibrations of 
Cicely's pure fresh voice. She was singing an enchanting 
melody on which some words of Julian Adderley's, simple 
and quaint, without having any daim to particular poetic 
merit, floated clearly with distinct and perfect enundation— 

"A little rose on a young rose-tree 

Shed all its crimson blood for me, 

Drop by drop on the dewy grass, 

Its petals fell^ and its life did pass; — 

Oh little rose on the young rose-tree^ 
Why did you shed your blood for mef 

A nightingale in a tall pine-tree, 
Broke its heart in a song for me, 
Singing, with moonbeams around it spread, 
It fluttered, and feil at my threshold, dead; — 
Oh nightingale in the tall pine-tree, 
Why did you break your heart for mef" 

A lover of ladies, bold and free, 
Challenged the world to a fight for me, 
But I scorn'd his love in a foolish pride, 
And, sword in hand, he fighting died! 
Oh lover of ladies^ bold andfree, 
Why did you lose your life for me?" 
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And again, with plaintive insistence, the last two lines 
were repeated, ringing out on the deep stillness of the 
Summer night — 

" Oh lover of ladi'es, hold andfree, 
Why did you lose your lifefor mef** 

The song ceased with a dash of chords. It was fol- 
lowed by a subdued clapping of hands, — a pause of 
silence — and then a renewed murmur of conversation. 
Waiden looked up as if suddenly startled from a reverie, 
and resumed his quick pace across the courtyard, — and 
Maryllia, seeing him go, advanced a little more into the gleam^ 
ing moonlight to follow him with her eyes tili he should 
quite disappear. 

"Upon my word, a very quaint little comedyl" said a 
coldly mocking voice behind her. "A modern Juliet gazing 
pathetically after the retiring form of a somewhat elderly 
clerical Romeo! Let me congratulate you, Miss Maryllia, 
on your newest and most brilliant achievement, — the con- 
quest of a country parson! It is quite worthy of you!" 

And tuming, she confronted Lord Roxmouth. 


CHAPTER vm. 

FoR a moment they looked at each other. The smile 
on Roxmouth's face widened. 

"Come, come, Maryllia!" he said, easily. "Don't be 
foolish! The airs of a tragedy queen do not suit you. 
I assure you I haven*t the least objection to your amusing 
yourself with a parson, if you like! The conversation in 
the picture-gallery just now was quite idyllic — ajl about 
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a dgarette and Psyche! ReaDy it was most absordl— 
and the little sennon of the enamoured dergyman to bis 
pietty penitent was as unique as it was priggish. Pm sure 
you must have been vastly entertained! And the final 
allusion he made to his age — ihat was a master-stroke of 
pathos!— or bathos? Which? Du sublime au ridicüU il 
n'y a qu'un pas, Madame/** 

Her eyes were fixed unswervingly upon him. 

'^So you listened!" she said. 

''Naturallyl One always listens to a comedy if it is 
played well. Fve been listening all the evening. Pve 
listened to your waif and stray, Cicely Boume, and am 
perfectly willing to admit that she is worth the training 
you are giving her. It's the first time IVe heard her sing 
to advantage. I've listened to Eva Beaulyon's involved 
explanation of a perfectly unworkable scheme for the 
education of countiy yokels (who never do anything with 
education when they get it), on which she is going to 
extract twenty thousand pounds for herseif from the 
pockets of her newest millionaire-victim. I've listened 
to the Bludlip Courtenay woman's enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of a new specific for the eradication of wrinkles 
and crow's-feet Pve listened to that old bore Sir Morton 
Pippitt, and to the afflicting county gossip of the lady in 
green, — Miss Ittlethwaite is her name, I believe. And, 
getting tired of these things, I strolled towards the pictu^^ 
gallery, and hearing your delightful voice, listened there. 
I confess I heard more than I expectedl" 

Without a word in response, she tumed from him and 
began to move away. He stretched out a hand and 
caught her sleeve. 

"Maryllia, wait! I must speak to you — and I may as 
well say what I have to say now and get it over," 
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ähe paused. Lifling her eyes she glanced at him 
ivith a look of utter scom and contempt He laughed. 

"Come out into the moonlightr* — he said — "Come 
and walk with me in this romantic old courtyard. It suits 
you, and you suit it You are very pretty, Maryllia! May 
I — notwithstanding the parson — smoke?" 

She said nothing. Drawing a leather case from his 
pocket, he took a cigar out and lit it 

"Silence gives consent," — he went on — "Besides I'm 
sure you don't mind. You know plenty of men who can 
never talk comfortably without puffing smoke in between 
whiles. I'm one of that sort. Don't look at me like 
Qeopatra deprived of Marc Antony. Be reasonable! I 
only want to say a few piain matter-of-fact words to 
you " 

"Say them as quickly as possible then, please," — she 
replied — "I am not a good listener!" 

"No? Now I should have thought you were, judging 
by the patience with which you endured the parson's 
general discursiveness. What a süperb night!" He stepped 
from the portal out on the old flagstones of the courtyard. 
"Take just one tum with me, Maryllia!" 

Quietly, and with an air of cold composure she came 
to him, and walked slowly at his side. He looked at her 
covertly, yet critically. 

"I won't make love to you," — he said presently, with 
a smile — "because you teil me you don't like it I will 
merely put a case before you and ask for your opinion! 
Have I your permissiön?" 

She bent her head sUghtly. Her throat was dry, — 
her heart was beating painfully, — she knew Roxmouth's 
crafty and treacherous nature, and her whole soul sickened 
as she realised that now he could, if be chose, drag the 
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name of John Waiden through a mire of social mud, and 
hold it up to ridicule among his own particular ''set," 
who would certainly lose no time in blackening it with 
their ever-ready tar-bnish. And it was all through her— 
all through her! How would she ever forgive herseif if his 
austere and honourable reputation were touched in ever so 
slight a degree by a breath of scandal? Unconsdously, 
she clasped her little hands and wrung them hard — Rox- 
mouth saw the action, and quickly fathomed the inward 
sufTering it indicated. 

"You know my dearest ambition," — ^he went on,— 
"and I need not emphasise it It is to call you my wife. 
If you consent to marry me, you take at once a high 
Position in the society to which you naturally belong. But 
you teil me I am detestable to you — and that you would 
rather die than accept me as a husband. I confess I do 
not understand your attitude, — and, if you will allow me 
to say so, I hardly think you understand it yourself. You 
are in a State of uncertainty — most women live always in 
that State, — and your vacülating soul like a bewildered 
butterfly — you see I am copying the clerical example by 
dropping into poetry! — and a butterfly, not a cigarette, is 
I believe the correct emblem of Psyche, — " here he took 
a whiff at his cigar, and smiled pleasantly — "your soul, I 
repeat, like a bewildered butterfly, has lighted by chance 
on a full-flowering parson. The flight — the pause on that 
maturely-grown blossom of piety, is pardonable, — but I 
cannot contemplate with pleasure the idea pf your com- 
promising your name with that of this sentimental middle- 
aged individual who, though he may be an excellent 
Churchman, would make rather a grotesque lover." 

She remained silent Glancing sideways at her, hc 
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wondered whether it was the moonlight that made her 
look so set and pale. 

"But I Said I would put a case before you," — he con- 
tinued — "and I will. Here are you, — of an age to be 
married. Here am I, — anxious to many you. We are 
neither of us growing younger — and delay seems foolish. 
I offer you all I am worth in the world — myself, my name 
and my position. You have refused me a score of times, 
and I am not discouraged — you refuse me still, and I am 
not baffled. But I ask why? I am not deformed or 
idiotic. I would try to make you happy. A woman is 
best when she has entirely her own way, — I would let you 
have yours. You would be free to follow your own whims 
and caprices. Provided you gave me lawful heirs, I should 
ask no more of you. No reasonable man ought to ask 
more of any reasonable woman. Life could be made very 
enjoyable to us both, with a little tact and sense on either 
side. I should amuse myself in the world, and so I hope 
would you. We understand modern life and appreciate its 
conveniences. The freedom of the matrimonial State is 
one of those conveniences, of which I am sure we should 
equally take advantage." 

He pufTed at his cigar for a few minutes complacently. 

"You profess to hate me," — he went on — "Again I 
ask, why? You teil your aimt that you want to be 
*loved.' You consider love the only lasting good of life. 
Well, you have your desire. /love you!" 

She raised her eyes, — and then suddenly laughed. 

"You!" she said. "You *love' me? It must be a 
very piecemeal sort of love, then, for I know at least five 
women to whom you have said the same thing!" 

He was in nowise disconcerted. 

"Only five!" he murmured lazily. "Why not ten — or 
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twenty? The more the merrierl Wömöi ddight in 
bragging of conquests they have never made, as why 
should they not? Lying comes so naturally to them! 
But I do not profess to be a saint, — ^I daresay I have said 
*I love you' to a hundred women in a certain fashion,— 
but not as I say it to you. When I say it to you, I 
mean it" 

"Mean what?" she asked. 

"Love." 

She stopped in her walk and faced him. 

"When a man loves a woman — really loves her,** 
she said, — "does he persecute her? Does he compromise 
her in society? Does he try to scandalise her among her 
friends? Does he whisper her name away on a false 
rumour and accuse her of running after him for his title, 
while all the time he knows it is he himself that is running 
after her money? Does he make her life a misery to her, 
and leave her no peace anywhere, not even in her own 
house? Does he spy upon her, and set others to do the 
same? — does he listen at doors and interrogate servants 
as to her movements — and does he altogether play the 
dastardly traitor to prove his *love*?" 

Her voice shook — her eyes were ablaze with Indigna- 
tion. Roxmouth flicked a littie ash off his cigar. 

"Why, of course not!" he replied. "But who does 
these dreadful things? Are they done at all except in 
your imagination?" 

'' Fbu do them!" said Maryllia passionately. "And 
you have always done them! When I teil you once and 
for all that I have given up every chance I ever had of 
being my aunt*s heiress — that I shall never be a rieh 
woman, — and tjiat l WQuld far r?ither die a beggar than 
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be your wife, will you not understand me? — will you not 
leave me alone?" 

He looked at her with quizzical amusement 

"Do you really want to be left alone?" he asked. 
"Or in a 'solitude k deux' — with the parson?" 

She was silent, though her silence cost her an effort 
But she knew that the least word she might say conceming 
Waiden would be wilfully misconstrued. She knew that 
Roxmouth was waiting for her to burst out with some in- 
dignant denial of his suggestions — something that he might 
twist and tum in his own fashion and repeat afterwards 
to all his and her acquaintances. She cared nothing for 
herseif, but she was füll of dread lest Walden's name 
should be bandied up and down on the scurrilous tongues 
of that "Upper class" throng, who, because they spend 
their lives in nothing nobler than political intrigue and 
sensual indulgence, are politely set aside as froth and 
scimi by the saner, deaner world, and classified as the 
"Smart Set" Roxmouth watched her furtively. His clear- 
cut face, white skin and sandy hair shone altogether with 
an oily lustre in the moonlight; — there was a hard cold 
gleam in his eyes. 

"It would be a pretty little story for the sodety press," 
he said, after a pause. "How the bewitdiing Maryllia 
Vancourt resigned the brilliancy of her sodal life for a dream 
of love with an dderly country dergyman! By Heavenl 
No one would believe itl But" — and he waited a minute, 
then continued — "It's a story that shall never be told so 
far as I am concemed — if — " He broke off, and looked 
meditativdy at the end of his dgar. "There is always an 
*if * — unfortunately ! ** 

Maryllia smiled coldly. 

"That is a threat," — she said — "But it does not affect 
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mel Nothing that you can do or say will make me con- 
sent to marry you. You have slandered me already — you 
can slander me again for all I care, But I will never be 
your wife." 

"You have said so before," — he observed, pladdly — 
"And I have put the question many times — why?" 

She looked at him steadily. 

"Shall I teU you?" 

"Do! I shaU appredate the favour." 

For a moment she hesitated. A great pain and sorrow 
clouded her eyes. 

"No woman marries a leper by choice," she said at 
last, slowly. 

He glanced at her, — then shrugged his Shoulders. 

"You talk in parables. Pardon me if I am too dtill 
to understand you!" 

"You understand me well enough," — she answered — 
"But if you wish it, I will speak more plainly. I dream 
of love " 

"Most women do!" he interrupted her, smilingly. 
"And I am sure you dream charmingly. But is a middle- 
aged parson part of the romantic vision?" 

She paid no heed to this sarcasm. She had moved 
a pace or two away from him, and now stood, her head 
slightly uplifted, her eyes tumed wistfully towards the 
picturesque gables of the Manor outlined clearly in the 
moon against the dense night sky, 

"I dream of love," — she repeated sofUy, — while he, 
Smoking tranquilly, and looking the very image of a tailor*s 
model in his faultlessly cut dress suit, spotless shirt front, 
and aggressively neat white tie, studied her face, her 
figure and her attitude with amused interest — "But my 
dream is not what the world offers me as the dream's 
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realisation! The love that I mean — the love that I seek 
— the love that I want — the love that I will have!" — and 
she raised her hand involuntarily with a slight gesture 
which almost implied a command — "or eise go loveless all 
my days — is an honest love, — loyal, true and pure, — and 
strong enough to last through this life and all the lives to 
come!" 

"If there are anyl" interpolated Roxmouth, blandly. 

She looked at hün, — and a vague expression of some- 
thing Hke physical repulsion flitted across her face. 

"It is no use talking to you," — she said — "For you 
believe in nothing — not even in God. You are a man of 
your own making — you are not a man in the true sense 
of manhood. How can you know an)rthing of love? You 
will not find it in the low haunts of Paris where you are 
so well known, — where your naine is a byword as that of 
an English 'milord' who degrades his Order!" 

"What do you know of the low haunts of Paris?" he 
queried with a cold laugh. "Is Louis Gigue your in- 
formant? " 

"I daresay Louis Gigue knows as much of you as 
most men do," — she replied, quietly — "But 1 never speak 
of you to him. Indeed, I never speak of you at all unless 
you are spoken of, and not always then. You do not 
interest me sufficiently." 

She moved towards the house. He followed her. 

"Your remarks have been somewhat rambling and dis- 
jöinted," — he said — "But essentially feminine, after all. 
And they merely tend to one thing — that you are still an 
untamed shrew!" 

She looked back at him over her Shoulder. Her eyes 
gleamed in the moonlight, — a faint smile curved her pretty 
mouth. 
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"If I am, it will need someone braver than you are to 
tarne meV ^e said. ^'A trickster is always a coward!" 

With an angry exclamation he flung away the end of 
his cigar, — it feil into a harmless bed of mignonette and 
seared the sweet blossom, buming redly in the green like 
a wicked eye. And then he caught her hand firmly and 
held it grasped as in a vice. 

"You insult me!" he said, thickly. "And I shall not 
fbrget it! You talk as a child talks — though you are no 
child. You are a woman of the world — you have traveUed 
— you have had experience — and you know men. You 
are perfectly aware that the sentimental *love' you speak 
of exists nowhere except in poems and story-books — you 
know that no sane man alive would tie himself to one 
woman save for the law's demand that his heirs shall be 
lawfully bom. You are no shrinking maid in her teens 
that you should Start and recoil or blush at the truth of 
the Position, and it is the merest affectation on your part 
to talk about *love lasting for ever/ for you are perfectly 
aware that it cannot last very long over the honeymoon. 
The natural State of man is polygamous. Englishmen are 
the same as Turks or Hottentots in this respect, except 
for the saving grace of hypocrisy, which is the chief prop 
of European civilisation. If it were not for hypocrisy, we 
should all be savages as utterly and completely as in pri- 
maeval days. You know all this as well as I do — andyet 
you feign to desire the impossible, while all the time you 
play the fool with a country parsoni But TU make you 
pay for it — by Heaven, I will! You scom me and my 
name — you call me a social leper " 

"You are one!** she said, wrenching her hand from 
his clasp. "And what is more, you know it, and you glory 
in it! Who are your assodates? Men who are physically 
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or morally degenerate — women who, so long as their ap- 
petites are satisfied, seek nothing more! You play the 
patron to a certain literary *set' who produce books unfit 
to be read by any decent human being, — you work your 
way, by means of your title and position, through society, 
contaminating everything you touch! You contaminate me 
by assodating my name with yoursl — and my aunt helps 
you in the wicked scheme. I came here to my own home 
— to the house where my father died — thinking that per- 
haps here at least I should find peace" — and her voice 
shook as with tears — "that here, at least, the old walls 
might give me shelter and protection! — but even here you 
followed me with your paid spy, Marius Longford — and I 
have found mysdf surrounded by your base tools almost 
despite myself. But even if you try to hound me into my 
grave, I will never marry you! I would rather die a hun- 
dred times over than be your wife!" 

His face flushed a dark red, and he suddenly made 
as though he would seize her in his arms. She retreated 
swiftly. 

"Do not touch me!" she said, in a low, strained voice. 
"It will be the worse for you if you do!" 

"The worse for me — or iox you?'* he muttered fiercely, 
— then regaining his composure, he burst into an angry 
laugh. "Bah! You are nothing but a woman! You fling 
aside what you have, and pine for what you have notl 
The old, old storyl The etemal feminine!" 

She made no reply, but moved on towards the house. 

"Quel ravissement de la lune!" exclaimed a deep 
guttural voice at this juncture, and Louis Gigue came out 
from the dark embrasure of the Manor's oaken portal into 
the füll splendour of the moonlight "Et la belle Made- 
moiselle Vancourt is ze adorable fantöme of ze night! Et 
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Milord Roxmouth ze what-you-call? — ze gnome! — ze siha- 
dow of ze lumi^re! Ha-ha! Cest joli, zat little chanson 
of ze little rose-treel Ze music, c'est une Inspiration de 
Cicely — and ze words are not so mdlancolique as ze 
love-songs made ordinairement en Angleterre. Oui — ouil 
— c'est joli!" 

He tumed his shrewd old face up to the sky, and 
blinked at the dim stars, — there was a smile under his 
grizzled moustache. He had interrupted the conversation 
between his hostess and her objectionable wooer precisely 
at the right moment, and he knew it Roxmouth's pale 
face grew a shade paler» but he made a very good as- 
sumption of perfect composure, and taking out his case 
of cigars offered one to Gigue, who cheerfuUy accepted it 
Then he lit one for himself with a hand that trembled 
slightly. Maryllia, pausing on the Step of the porch as 
she was about to. enter, tumed her head back towards 
him for a moment 

"Are you staying long at Badsworth Hall?" she asked. 

"About a fortnight or three weeks," — he answered 
carelessly — "Mr. Longford is doing some Hterary work and 
needs the quiet of the country — and Sir Morton Pippitt is 
good enough to wish us to extend our visit" 

He smiled as he spoke. She said nothing fiirther, but 
slowly passed into the house. Gigue at once began to 
walk up and down the courtyard, smoking vigorously, and 
talking volubly conceming the future of his pupil Cicely 
Boume, and the triumph she would make some two years 
hence as a "prima donna assoluta," far greater than Fatti 
ever was in her palmiest days, — and Roxmouth was per- 
force compelled, out of dvility, as well as immecÜate 
diplomacy, to listen to him with some show of interest 

"Do you think an artistic career a good thing for a 
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woman?" he asked, with a slight touch of satire in his 
voice as he put the question. 

Gigue glanced up at him quickly and comprehend- 
ingly. 

"Ah, bah! Pour une femme il n'y a qu'une chose — 
PAmour ! " he replied. "Mais — au möme temps — PArt c'est 
mieux qu'un manage de convenance!" 

Roxmouth shrugged his Shoulders deprecatingly, smiled 
tolerantly, and changed the subject 

That same evening, when everyone had retired to bed, 
and when Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay was carefully taking ofF 
her artistically woven "real hair" eyebrows and putting 
them by in a box for the night, Lady Beaulyon, arrayed 
in a marvellous "d^shabille" of lace and pale blue satin, 
which would have been called by the up-to-date modiste 
"a dream of cerulean sweetness," came into her room with 
dejection visibly written on her photographically valuable 
features. 

"It*s all over, Hpkin!" she said, with a sigh, — Pipkin 
was the poetic pet-name by which the "beauty" of the 
press-paragraphist addressed her Ever-Youthful friend, — 
"We shall never get a penny out of Mrs. Fred Vancourt. 
Maryllia is a mule! She has told me as plainly as polite- 
ness will allow her to do that she does not intend to know 
either you or me any more after we have left here — and 
you know we're off to-morrow. So to-morrow ends the 
acquaintance. That girPs 'cheek' is beyond words! One 
would think she was an empress, instead of being a little 
bounder with only an old Manor-house and certainly not 
more than two thousand a year in her own right!" 

"Pipkin" stared. That she was destitute of eyebrows, 
save for a few iron-grey bristles where eyebrows should 
have been, and that her beautiful Titian hair was lying 
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dishevelled on her dressing-table, were facts entirely lost 
sight of in the stupefaction of the moment. 

"Maryllia Vancourt does not intend to know US!" she 
ejaculated. "Nonsense, Eva! The girl must be mad!" 

"Mad or sane, that's what she says" — and Eva Beau- 
lyon turned away from tlie spectacle of her semi-bald and 
eyebrowless confidante with a species of sudden irritation 
and repulsion — "She declares we are in the pay of her 
aunt and Lord Roxmouth. So we are, more or less ! And 
what does it matter! Money must be had — and whatever 
way there is of getting it should be taken. I laughed at 
her, and told her quite frankly that I would do anything 
for money, — flatter a millionaire one day and cut him the 
next, if I could get cheques for doing both. How in the 
World should I get on without money? — or you either? 
But she is an incorrigible Uttle idiot — talks about honour 
and principle exactly like some mediaeval story-book. She 
declares she will never speak to either of us again after 
we've gone away to-morrow. Of course we can easily re- 
verse.the position and tum the tables upon her by saying 
we will not speak to her again. That will be easy enough 
— for I believe she*s after the parson!" 

Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay's eyes lightened with malignity. 

"What, that man who objected to our smoke?" 

Lady Beaulyon nodded. 

"And I think Roxmouth sees it," she added. 

"Pipkin" looked weirdly meditative and curiously 
wizened for a moment Then she suddenly laughed and 
clapped her hands. 

"That will do!" she exclaimed. "That's quite good 
enough for USl Mrs. Fred will pay for that information! 
Don't you see?" 

Lady Beaulyon shook her head. 
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"Don't you? Well, wait tili we get back to town!" 
— and "Pipkin" took up her false hair and shook it gently, 
as she spoke — "We can do wonders — wonders, I teil you, 
Eva! And tili we go, we'll be as nice to the girl as we 
can, — go ofF good friends and all that sort of thing — teil 
her how much weVe enjoyed ourselves — thank her pro- 
fusdy, — and then once away weil teil Mrs. Fred all about 
John Waiden, and leave her to do as she likes with the 
Story. That will be quite enough! If Maryllia has any 
sneaking liking for the man, she'll do anything to save 
his name if she doesn't care about saving her own!" 

"Oh, I see nowl" and Lady Beaulyon's eyes sparkled 
up with a gleam of malice. "Yes — I quite understand!" 
"Pipkin" danced about the room in ecstasy, — she was 
half undressed for the night, and showed a pair of ex- 
ceedingly thin old legs under an exceedingly short young 
petticoat. 

"Maryllia Vancourt and a country parson!" she ex- 
daimed. "The whole thing is ioo delicious! Go to bed, 
Eva! Get your beauty sleep or you'U have ever so many 
more wrinkles than you need! Good night, dearest! If 
Maryllia declines to know US, we shall soon find excellent 
reasons for not knowing her. Gk)od night!" 

With a shrill little laugh, the lady kissed her dear 
friend affectionately — and if the caress was not retumed 
with very great fervour, it may be presumed that this cold- 
ness was due more to the unlovely impression created by 
the night "toilette" of the Ever-Youthful one, than any- 
thing eise. Anyway the two social schemers parted on the 
most cordial terms, and retired to their several couches 
with an edifying sense of virtue pervading them both 
morally and physically. And while they and others in the 
Manor were sleeping, Maryllia lay broad awake, watching 
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the moonbeams creeping about her room like thin silver 
threads, interlacing every object in a network of pale 
luminance, — and listening to Üie slow tick-todc of the rusty 
timepiece in the courtyard which said "Give all — take no- 
thing — give — all — take — no — thing" — with such steady 
and monotonous persistence. She was sad yet happy, — 
perplexed, yet peaceful; — she had decided oa her own 
course of action, and though that course involved some 
immediate vexation and inconvenience to herseif, she was 
satisfied that it was the only one possible to adopt under 
the irritating circumstances by which she was hemmed in 
and surrounded. 

"It will be best for everyone concemed" — she said, 
with a sigh — "Of course it upsets all my plans and spoils 
my whole summer, — but it is the only thing to do — the 
wisest and safest — both for — for Mr. Waiden — and for me. 
I should be a very poor friend if I could not sacrifice my- 
self and my own pleasure to save him from possible an- 
noyance, — and though it is a little hard — yes! — it ts hard! 
— it can't be helped, and I must go through with it 
*Home, Home, sweet Home!' — Yes — dear old Home! — 
you shaU not be darkened by a shadow of deceit or treachery 
if / can prevent it! — and for the present, my way is the 
only way." 

One or two tears ghttered on her long lashes when 
she at last feil into a Ught slumber, and the old pendulum's 
rusty voice croaking out: "Give all — take no — thing" 
echoed hoarsely through her dreams like a harsh command 
which it was more or less difficult to obey. But life, as 
we all know, is not made up of great events so much as 
of irritating trifles, — poor, wretched, apparently insignificant 
trifles, which, nevertheless do so act upon our destinies 
sometimes as to put everything out of gear, and make 
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havoc and confusion where there should be nothing but 
peace. It was the merest trifle that Sir Morton Pippitt 
should have brought his "distinguished guests," including 
Marius Longford, to see John Walden's church — and also 
taken him to visit Maryllia in her own home; — it was 
equally trifling that Longford, improving on the knightly 
Bone-Melter's acquaintance, should have chosen to import 
Lord Roxmouth into the neighbourhood through the con- 
venient predncts of Badsworth Hall; — it was a trifle that 
Maryllia should have actually believed in the good faith 
of two women who had formerly entertained her at their 
own houses and whose hospitality she was anxious to re- 
tum ; — and it was a trifle that John Waiden should, so to 
speak, have made a conventionally social "slip" in his 
Protest against « Smoking women; — but there the trifles 
stopped. Maryllia knew well enough that only the very 
strongest feeling, the very deepest and most intense emo- 
tion could have made the quiet, self-contained "man o' 
God" as Mrs. Spruce called him, speak to her as he had 
done, — and she also knew that only the most bitter malice 
and cruel under-intent to do mischief could have roused 
Roxmouth, usually so coldly self-centred, to the white heat 
of wrath which had blazed out of him that evening. Be- 
tween these two men she stood — a quite worthless object 
of regard, so she assured herseif, — through her, one of 
them was like to have his name tom to shreds in the foul 
mouths of up-to-date salacious slanderers, — and likewise 
through her, the other was prepared and ready to commit 
himself to any kind of lie, any sort of treachery, in order 
to gain his own interested ends. Small wonder that tears 
rose to her eyes even in sleep — and that in an uneasy 
and confused dream she saw John Waiden Standing in his 
garden near the lilac-tree from which he had once given 
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her a spray, — and that he tumed upon her a sad white 
face, furrowed with pain and grief, while he said in weary 
accents — "Why have you troubled my peace? I was so 
happy tili you came!" And she cried out — "Oh, let me 
go away! No one wants me! — I have never been loved 
much in all my life — but I am loving enough not to wish 
to give pain to my friends — let me go away from my dear 
old home and never come back again, rather than make 
you wretched!" And then with a cry she awoke, shiver- 
ing and half-sobbing, to feel herseif the loneüest of little 
mortals — to long impotently for her father's touch, her 
father's kiss, — to pray to that dimly-radiant phantom of her 
mother's loveliness which was pictured on her brain, and 
anon to Stretch out her pretty rounded arms with a soft 
cry of mingled tendemess and pain — "Oh, I am so sorry! 
— so sorry for him! I know he is unhappy! — and it's all 

my fault! I wish 1 wish " 

But what she wished she could not express, even to 
herseif Her sensitive nature was keenly alive to every 
slight impression of kindness or of coldness; — and the 
intense longing for love, which had been the pulse of her 
inmost being since her earliest infancy, and which had 
filled her with such passionate devotion to her father that 
her grief at his loss had been almost abnormally profound 
and despairing, made her feel poignantly every little iu- 
cident which emphasised, or seemed to emphasise, her 
own utter loneliness in the world, and she was just now 
strung up to such a nervous tension, that she would ahnest 
have consented to wed Lord Roxmouth if by so doing she 
could have saved any possible miachief occurring to John 
Waiden through Roxmouth's malignancy. But the shudder- 
ing physical repulsion she feit at the bare contemplation 
of such a marriage was too strong for h^r, 
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"An)rthing but that!" — she said to hersdf, with some- 
thing of a prayer — "Oh dear God! — anything but that!'' 
Sometimes God hears these littie petitions which are 
not of the Orthodox Church. Sometimes, as it seems, by 
a Strange chance, the cry of a helpless and innocent soul 
does reach that vast Profound where all the secrets of life 
and destiny lie hidden in mysterious embryo. And thus 
it happens that across the din and bustle of our petty 
striving and restless disquietudes there is Struck a sudden 
great silence, by way of answer, — sometimes it is the 
silence of Death whidi ends all sorrow, — sometimes it is 
the sweeter silence of Love which tums sorrow into joy. 

Next day all the guests at the Manor had departed 

with the exception of three — Louis Gigue, and the "Sisters 

Gemini," namely, Lady Wicketts and Miss Fosby. With 

tnuch gush and gratitude for a "charming stay — a delightful 

time!" Lady Beaulyon and Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay took 

leave of their "dear Maryllia" who received their farewells 

and embraces with an irresponsively civil coldness. Lord 

Charlemont and Mr. Bludlip Courtenay "motored" to 

London, undertaking with each other to keep up a speed 

of fifty miles an hour, provided there were not too many 

liiUs and not too much "slowing down" for the benefit of 

unexpected policemen round comers. And at sunset, a 

pleasant peace and stillness settled on the Manor grounds, 

erstwhile disturbed by groups of restless persons Walking 

^nüessly tp and fro, — persons who picked flowers merely 

to throw them away again, and played tennis and croquet 

only to become quarreisome and declare that the weather 

was much too hot for games. Everybody that was aijy- 

body had gone their ways, — and within her own domicÜe 

Mrs. Spruce breathed capadously and freely, and said ia 

Qonfid^nqe to tji^ cook and to Prijnmins; 
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"Thank the Lord an' His mercies, that's all overt An' 
from what I hears, Miss Maryllia won't be wantin' no more 
London folks for a goodish bit o' time, an* we'H all 'ave 
peace to tum round an* look at ourselves an' find out 
whether we're sane or silly, for the two old leddies what 
is stayin' on give no trouble at all, an' that Mr. Gigg don't 
care what he gets, so long as he can bang away on the 
pianner an' make Miss Cicdy sing, an' I will own she do 
sing lovely like the angels in a 'evenly 'ost, — but therel— 
I don't want no more Company, for what with French maids 
an' valets, all talkin' the wickedest stuff I ever heard about 
the ways an' doins o' their masters an' missises in London, 
Pm downright glad to be rid o' the whole lotl For do 
what we will, there is limits to patience, an' a peaceful life 
is what suits me best not knowin' for the past three weeks 
whether my 'ead or my 'eels is uppermost with the orderin' 
an' messin' about, though I will say Miss Maryllia knows 
what's what an' ain't never in a fuss nor muddle, keepin' 
all wages an' bills paid reg'lar like a hoffice clerk, mebbe 
better, for one never knows whether clerks pays out what 
they're told or keeps some by in their own pockets, honesty 
not bein* always policy with the likes o' they. Anyway 
'ere we are all alive an' none the worse for the bustle, 
which is a mercy, an' now mebbe we'U have time to think 
a bit as we go, an' stop worrittin' over plates an' dishes 
an' glass an' silver, which, say what we like, do sit on one 
like a bürden when there's a many to serve» A bit o' 
quiet 'ull do us all good." 

The "quiet" she thus eulogised was to be longer and 
lonelier than she imagined, but of this she knew nothing. 
The whole house was delightfuUy tranquil after the de- 
parture of the visitors, and the spirit of a grateful repose 
seemed to have imparted itself to its few remaining oc- 
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cupants. Louis Gigue played wonderful improvisations on 
the piano that evening, and Cicely sang so brilliantly and 
ravishingly that had she then stood on the boards of the 
Paris Grand Opera, she would have created a wild " furore." 
Lady Wicketts knitted pladdly ; — she was making a counter- 
pane, which no doubt someone would reluctantly decide 
to sleep under — and Miss Fosby embroidered a cushion 
Cover for Lady Wicketts, who already possessed many of 
these artides wrought by the same hand. Maryllia occu- 
pied herseif in writing many letters, — and all was peace. 
Nothing in any way betokened a change, or suggested the 
slightest interruption to the sun-lighted serenity of the long, 
lovdy Summer days. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Whatever the fedings of John Waiden were concem- 

ing the incidents that had led him to more or less give 

himself away, as the sapng goes, into Maryllia's hands, 

he remained happily unconscious of the fact that Lord 

Roxmouth had overheard his interview with her in the 

picture-gallery — and being a man who never brooded over 

his own particular small vexations and annoyances, he 

had determined, as far as might be possible, to put the 

whole inddent behind him, as it were, and try to forget 

it Of course he knew he never could forget it, — he knew 

that the sweet look in Maryllia's eyes — the little appealing 

touch of her hand on his arm, would be perchance the 

most vivid impressions of his life tili that life should be 

ended. But it was useless to dwell with heart-aching per- 

sistence on her fascination, or on what he now called his 

own utter foolishness, and he was glad that he had 

arranged to visit his old friend Bishop Brent, as this 
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enabled him to go away at once for three or four days. 
And it was possible, so he argued with himself, that this 
three or four days' break of the magnetic charm that had, 
against his own wish and will, enslaved his thoughts and 
senses, would restore him to that State of self-poise and 
Philosophie tranquillity in which he had for so many years 
found an almost, if not quite, perfect happiness. Bracing 
himself fuUy up to the determination that he would, at all 
hazards, make an effort to recover his lost peace, he made 
rapid preparations for his departure from St Rest, and 
going the round of his parish, he let all whom it might 
concem know that for the first time in a long ten years, 
he was about to take two or three days' holiday. The 
announcement was received by some with good-natured 
surprise — by others with incredulity — but by most, with 
the usual comfortable resignation to circumstances which 
is such a prevailing characteristic of the rustic mind. 

"It'll do ye good, Passon, that it will!" said Mrs. Frost, 
in her high addulated voice, which by dint of constant 
scolding and screaming after her young family had be- 
come almost raspish. "For you're looking that white about 
the gills that it upsets my mind to see it. I sez to Adam 
onny t'other day, *You'll be diggin' a grave for Passon 
presently — see if you don't — for he's runnin' downhill as 
fast as a loaded barrow with naught ahint it' That's 
what I Said, Passon— an' it's Gospel true!" 

Waiden smiled a trifle sadly. 

"You're quite right, Mrs. Frost," — he said, patiently 
— "I am certainly going downhill, as you say — but I must 
try to put a little check on the wheels. There's one thing 
to be said about it, if Adam digs my grave, as it is likely 
he will, I know he will do it better than any other sexton 
in the county! I sball sleep in it well, and securely!" 


\. 
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Mrs. Frost feit a certain sense of pride in this remark. 

"You may say that, Fasson — you may say that and 
not be für wrong," — she said, complacently — "Adam don*t 
do much, but what he doos is well done, an' there's no 
mistake about it If I 'adn't 'a known 'im to be a 'andy 
man in bis trade he wouldn't 'a had me to wife, I do 
assure youl" 

Waiden smiled and passed on. To Mr. Netlips, the 
grocer, he confided a few Orders for the household sup- 
plies during bis absence, which that worthy and sapient 
personage accepted with due attention. 

"It is a demonstrable dispensation, Mr. Waiden, sir," 
he Said, "that you should be preparing yourself for 
locomotion at the moment when the house-party at the 
Manor is also severed indistmguishably. There is no one 
there now, so my imparted information relates, with the 
exception of her ladyship Wicketts, a Miss Fosby and a 
hired musidan from the cells of the professional caterer, 
named Gigg.'* 

WaJden's eyes twinkled. He was always very indulgent 
to Mr. Netlips, and rather encouraged him than otherwise 
in his own special flow of language. 

"Really!" he said. "And so they are all gone! Tm 
afraid it will make a difference to your trade, Mr. Netlips ! 
How about your Petrol storage?'^ 

Mr. Netlips smiled, with a comfortable air of self-con- 
scious wisdom. 

"It has been absorbed — quite absorbed," — he said, 
complacently — "The board of announcement was pro- 
spective, not penetrative. Orders were consumed in rota- 
tion, and his lordship Charlemont was the last applicant 
on the formula." 

"I see!" said Waiden. "So you are no loser \>y the 
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transaction. Pm glad to hear it! Good day! I only in- 
tend to be away a short time. You will scarcdy miss 
me, — as I shall occupy my usual post on Sunday." 

"Your forethought, Mr. Waiden, sir, is of a most high 
complication" — rejoined Mr. Netlips with a gradous bend 
of his fat neck — "And it is not to be regretted by the pro- 
fane that you should rotate with the world, provided you 
are seen in strict adhesion to the pulpit on the accept- 
able seventh day. Otherwise, it is but natural that you 
should preamble for health's sake. You have been look- 
ing poorly, Mr. Waiden sir, of late; I trust you will bene- 
ficially profit by change." 

Waiden thanked him and went his way. His spirits 
were gradually rising — he was relieved to hear that 
Maryllia's house-party had broken up and dispersed, and 
he cogitated within himself as to whether he should go 
and say good-bye to her before leaving the village, or just 
let things remain as they were. He was a little uncertain 
as to which was the wisest course to adopt, — and while 
he was yet thinking about it he passed the cottage of cid 
Josey Letherbarrow and saw the old man sitting at his 
door peacefuUy smoking, while at his feet, Ipsie Frost was 
curled up comfortably like a kitten, busying herseif in 
tying garlands of ivy and honeysuckle round the tops of 
his big coarsely-laced boots. Pausing, John leaned on the 
gate and looked at the two with a smile. 

"Ullo, Passon!" said Ipsie, tuming her blue eyes up 
at him with a confidential air. "Tum an' tie up my Zozey- 
Posey! Zozey-Posey's bin naughty, — he's dot to be tied 
up so he tan't move!" 

"And when he's good again, what then?" said Waiden. 
>'Will you untie him?" 
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Ipsie stared roundly and meditatively. 

"Dunno," — she said — "'Specks I will! But oh, my 
Zozey-Posey ts so bad!" and she screwed her little flaxen 
head round with an expression of the most comical dis« 
tress. "See my wip?" And she held up a long stem of 
golden-rod, in flower. "Zozey dot to be wipped — poor 
Zozey! But he's dot to be tied up fust!" 

Josey heard all this nonsense babble with delighted 
interest, and surveyed the tops of his decorated boots with 
much admiration. 

"Ain't she a little caution!" he said. "She do mind 
me somehow of th'owld Squire's gel! Aye, she do! — 
Miss Maryllia was just as peart and dauntsome when she 
was her age. Did I ever teil ye, Fasson, 'bout Miss 
Maryllia's legs an' the wopses' nest?" 

John Started violently. What was the old man talking 
about? He feit that he must immediately put a stop to 
any chance of indecorous gamility. 

"No, you never told me anything about it, Josey," — 
he said, hastily — "and I've no time just now to stay and 
listen. I'm off on a visit for two or three days — ^you won't 
see me again tili Sunday." 

Josey drew his pipe slowly out ßf his mouth. 

"Goin' away, Fasson, are ye?" he said in quavering 
accents of surprise. "Ain't that a bit stränge like?" 

"Why yes, I suppose it is," — said John, half laughing 
— "I never do go away I know — but " 

"Look *ere, Fasson! Speak frank an' fair! — there baint 
nothin' drivin' ye away, be there?" 

The hot colour sprang to Walden's brows. 

"Why no, Josey! — of course not! How can you think 
of such a thing?" 

Josey stooped and patted Ipsie's flaxen tangle of curls 
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softly. Then he straightened himself and looked fully into 
John's face. '-- * 

"Well I dunno how 'tis, Passori,". — ^he said, slowly— 
"When the body gets old an' feels the fallin' o' the dark 
shadder, the soul begins to feel young, an' sees all at once 
the light a-comin* which makes.all things dear. See this 
little child playin* wi* me?— well, she don't think o* me 
as an old wom man, but as somethin' young like herseif 
— an' for why? Because she sees the soul o' me, — ^the 
eyes o' the children see souls more'n bodies, if ye leave 
*em alone an' don't worrit 'em wi' wörldly talk. An' it's 
my soul that sees more'n my body — an' that's why I sez 
to ye, Passon, that if so be you've any trouble don't run 
away from it! Stay an' fight it out — it's the onny way!— 
fight it out!" 

Waiden was for a moment taken aback. Then he 
answered steadily. 

"You're right, Josey! If I had any trouble I should 
stay and as you say, fight it out; — but Pve none, Josey! 
— none in the world! I am as happy as I can be, — far 
happier than I deserve, — and I'm only going away to see 
my old friend Bishop Brent — you remember — the Bishop 
who consecrated the church seven years ago?" — Josey 
nodded comprehensively — "He lives, as you know, quite 
a hundred miles from here — but I shall be in my usual 
place on Sunday." 

"Please God, you will!" said Josey, devoutly. "And 
please God, so shall L But there's never no knowin* what 
may 'appen in a day or two days " 

Here Ipsie gave vent to a yell of delight She had 
been groping among the flowers in the cottage border, 
and now held up a deep red rose, darkly glowing at its 
centre. 
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«Wed wösel" she anndunced, screamingly* "Wed — 
all wedl For Passon! Passon, tiss it!" 

John Still leaning oa the gate, reached döwn and took 
the flower, kissing it as he was told, with lips that trembied 
on the velvet leaves. It was one of the "old French damask" 
roses — and its rieh scent, so soft and füll of inexplicable 
fine delicaqr, affected him strangdy. 

"'Ave ye heard as 'ow Miss Maryllia's goin' to marry 
that fine gen'leman wot's at Badsworth?" pursued Josey, 
presently, beginning to chuckle as he asked the question. 
"Roxmouth, they calls him; — Lord, Lord, what clicketin' 
talk, like all the grass-'oppers out for a fairinM She ain't 
goin' to marry no Roxmouths, bless 'er 'art! — she's goin' 
to stick to the old 'ome an* people, and never leave *em 
no more! /knows her mindl She teils old Josey wot she 
don't teil nobody eise, you bet she do!" 

John Waiden tried not to look interested. 

"Miss Vancourt will no doubt marry some day," he 
Said, somewhat lamely. 

"Av coorse she will!" — rettimed Josey — "When Mr. 
Right comes along, she'll know 'im fast enough! Them 
blue eyes ain't goin' to be deceived, /teil ye! But she 
ain't goin' to be no Duchess as they sez, — it's my 'pinion 
piain Missis is good 'nough for the Squire's gel, if so be 
a lovin' an' true Mister was to ax 'er and say — *Will 'ee 
be my purty little wife, an' warm my cold 'art all the 
days o' my life?' — an' there'd be no wantin' dukes nor 
lords round when there's real love drivin' a man an' 
woman into each other's arms! Lord — Lord, don't I know 
it! Seems but t'other day I was a fine man o' thirty odd, 
an' walkin' under the hawthoms all white wi' bloom, an' 
my wife that was to be stroUin' shy like at my side — we 
was kind o' skeered p'^ one ahother, oourtin' without 
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knowin' we was courtin' ezaddy, an' she 'ad a Utde blue 
print gown on an' a white linen sunbonnet — I kin see 'er 
as clear an' piain as I see you, Fasson! — an' she looks 
up an' she sez — *Ain't it a lovdy day, Joe?' An' I sez— 
'Yes, it's lovely, an' you're lovdy too!' An' my 'ait gave 
a great dump agin my breast, an' 'fore I knowed it I 'ad 
'er in my arms a-kissin' 'er for all I was worth! Aye, that 
was so — an' I never regretted them kisses under the may- 
trees, I teil ye! An* that's what'U 'appen to Squire*s gel 
— some good man 'ull walk by 'er side one o' these days, 
an' won't know wot he's a-doin' of nor she ndther, an' 
love 'ull just come down an' settle in their 'arts like a 
broodin' dove o' the 'Oly Spirit, not speakin' blas/Ä«nous, 
Fasson, I do assure ye! For if Love ain't a 'Oly Spirit, 
then there ain't no Lord God in the *Love one another!' 
I sez 'tis a 'Oly Spirit wot draws fond 'arts together an' 
makes 'em beat true — and the 'Oly Spirit 'ull fall on 
Squire's gd in its own time an' bring a blessin' with it 
That's wot I sez, — are ye goin', Fasson?" 

"Yes — I'm going," — said John in an imcertain voice, 
while Ipsie stared up at him in sudden enquiring wonder, 
perhaps because he looked so pale, and because the hand 
in whidi he hdd the rose she had given him trembled 
slightly — "I've a number of things to do, Josey — other- 
wise I should love to stop and hear you talk — you know 
I should!" and he smiled kindly. "For you are quite 
right, Josey! You have faith in the beautiful and the 
true, and so have I! I believe — yes — I believe that eveiy- 
thing — even a great sorrow — is for the best We cannot 
see, — we do not know — but we should trust the Divihe 
mind of God enough to feel that all is, all must be 
well!" 

"That's so, Fasson!" said Josey, with grave heaitiness. 
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** Stick to that, an' we're all right God bless ye! Pll 
see ye Siinday if I ain't gone to glory!" 

Waiden puUed open the garden gate to shake hands 
with the old man, and to kiss Ipsie who, as he lifled her 
up in his arms caressed his cheeks with her two dumpy 
hands. 

"Has '00 Seen my lady-love?" she asked, in a croon- 
ing whisper. "My bootiful white lady-love?" 
Waiden looked at Josey perplexedly. 
"She means Miss Maryllia," — said the old man — 
"Thafs the name she's given 'er — lady-love — the thinkin' 
little imp she is! Where's lady-love? Why she's in 'er 
own house — she don't want any little tags o' babbies 
runnin' round 'er — your lady-love's got somethin' eise 
to do." 

"She ain'tl" said Ipsie, with dramatic emphasis. 
"She tums an' sees me offen — *oo don't know nuffin' 'bout 
it! Has '00 Seen 'er?" she asked Waiden again, taking 
hold -of one end of his moustache very tenderly. 
He patted the little chubby arm. 
"I saw her the other night," — he said, a sudden rush 
of words Coming to his lips in answer to the child's query 
— "Yes, Ipsie, — I saw her! She was all in white, as a 
lady-love should be — only there were little flushes of pink 
on her dress like the sunset on a doud — and she had 

diamonds in her hair " Here Ipsie sighed a profound 

sigh of comfortable ecstasy — "and she looked very sweet 
and beautiful — and — and — " Here he suddenly paused. 
Josey Letherbarrow was looking at him with sudden in- 
terest "And that's all, Ipsie 1" 

"Didn't she say nuffin' 'bout me?" asked the small 
autocrat 

Waiden set her gently down on the ground. 

i3' 
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"Not then, Ipsie," — he said — "She was very busy; 
But I am sure she thought of you!" 

Ipsie looked quite contented. 

"'Ess, — my lady-love finks a lot, oh, a lot of me!" 
she said, seriously. "Allus finkin' of mel" 

John smiled, and again shook old Josey's hand. 

"Good-bye tili Sundayl" he said. 

"Good-bye, Passon!" rejoined Josey, cheerily. "Good 
luck t'yel God bless yel" 

And the old man watched John's tall, slim athletic 
figure as long as his failing sight could follow it, murmur- 
ing to himself — 

"Who'd 'a thought it!— who'd *a thought it! Yet 
mebbe Tm wrong — an' mebbe I'm right, — for the look o' 
love never lightens a man's eyes like that but once in his 
life — all the rest o' the sparkies is only imitations o' the 
real fire. The real fire bums once, an' only once — an' 
it's fierce an' hot when it kindles up in a man after the 
days o' his youth are gone! An' if the real fire worn't 
in Passon's eyes when he talked o' the lady-love, then 
I'm an old idgit wot never feit my heart go dunt agin my 
side in courtin' time!" 

Waiden meanwhile went on his round of visits, and 
presently, — the cirde of his poorer parishioners being com- 
pleted, — he decided to call on Julian Adderley at his 
"cottage in the wood" and teil him also of his intending 
absence. He had taken rather a liking to this eccentric 
ofF-shoot of an eccentric literary set, — he had found that 
despite some slight surface affectations, Julian had very 
straight principles, and loyal ideas of friendship, and that 
he was not without a certain poetic talent which, if he 
studied hard and to serious purpose, might develop into 
something of more or less worthiness. Some lines that he 
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had recently written and read aloud to Waiden, had a 
haunting ring which düng to the memory: 

Art thou afraid to live, my Heart? 
Look round and see 
What life at its best, 
With its Strange unrest, 
Can mean for thee! 
Ceaseless sorrow and toil, 
Waits for each son of the soil ; 
And the highest work seems ever unpaid 
By God and man, 
In the mystic plan; — 
Think of it! Art thou afraid? 

Art thou afraid to love, my Heart? 
Look well and see, 
If any sweet thing, 
That can sigh or sing, 

Hath need of thee! 
Of Love cometh wild desire, 
HuDgry and fierce as fire. 
In the soiüs of man and maid,— 
But the fulness thereof 
Is the end of love, — 
Think of it! Art thou afraid? 

Art thou afraid of Death, my Heart? 
Look down and see, 
What the corpse on the bed, 
So lately dead, 

Can teach to thee! 
Is it the close of the strife, 
Or a new beginning of Life? 
The secret is not betrayed; — 

But Darkness makes dear 
The Light that is near! 
Think of it! Art thou afraid? 

"* Darkness makes clear, the Light that is near' — I 
am sure that is true," — piurrpured John, as b^ swung along 
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at a quick pace through a green lane leading oat of the 
village into the wider country, where two or three quaint 
little houses with thatched roofs were nestied among the 
fields, looking like dropped acoms in the green, — "It must 
be true, — there are so many old saws and sayings of the 
same kind, like *The darkest hour's before the dawn.' 
But why should I seek to console myself with a kind of 
Tupper *proverbial philosophy?' I have no black hour 
threatening me, — I have nothuig in the world to complain 
of or grumble at except my own undisdplined natura, 
which even at my age shows me it can 'kick against the 
pricks* and make a fool of me!" 

Here tuming a comer of the road which was over- 
shaded by a huge chestnut-tree, he suddenly came face 
to face with the Reverend Putwood Leveson, who, squatted 
on the bank by the roadside, with his grand-pianoforte 
legs well exposed to view in tight brown knickerbockers 
and grey worsted stockings, was bending perspiringly over 
his recumbent bicyde, mending something which had, as 
usual, gone wrong. 

"Hullo, Waiden!" he said, looking up and nodding 
casually. "Haven't seen you for an age! What have you 
been doing with yourself ? Always up at the Manor, I 
suppose! Great attraction at the Manor! — he-he-he!" 

A certain quick irritation, like that produced by the 
teasing buzz of some venomous insect, afFected Walden's 
nerves. He looked at the pordne proportions of his brother 
minister with an involuntary sense of physical repulsion. 
Then he answered stiffly — 

"I don't understand you. I have not been visiting at 
the Manor at all. I dined there the night before last for 
the first and only time." 

Leveson winked one purple pufFy eyelid. Then he 
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began his "He-he-he'* again to himsdf while he breathed 
haird and sweated profiisely over the rubber tyre of his 
machine. 

"Is that so?" he sniggered. "Well, that's all the 
better for you! — you do well to keep away! Men of our 
doth ought not to be seen there really." 

And scrambling to his feet with elephantine ease, he 
brushed the dust from his knidcers, and wiped his brows 
with an undeanly handkerdiief whidi looked as if it had 
been used for drying oil off the bicyde as well as off 
the man. 

"We ought not to be seen there," — he repeated, dis- 
regaxding Walden's steady coldness of eye — "I m)rself 
made a great mistake when I wrote to the woman. I 
ought not to have done so. But of course I did not know 
— I thought it was all right" And the reverend gentle- 
man assumed an air of mammoth-like innocence — "I am 
so mediaeval, you know! — I never suspect anything or any- 
body! I wrote to her in quite a friendly way, suggesting 
that I should arrange her family papers for her — I thought 
she might as well employ me as anyone dse — and she 
never answered my letter — never answered a word!" 

"Well, of course not!" said Waiden, composedly, 
though his blood began to tingle hotly through his veins 
with rising indignation. "Why should she? Her family 
papers are all in Order, and no doubt she considered your 
application both ignorant and impertinent." 

Leveson's gross countenance flushed a deeper crimson. 

"Ignorant and impertinent!" he echoed. "Come, I 
like that! Why she ought to have considered hersdf un- 
commonly lucky to receive so much as a dvil letter from 
a respectable man, — such a woman as she is! — *Maryllia 
Van ' — he-he-he-he ! " 
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Waiden took a qmck step towards him« 

"What do you mean?" he demanded. "What right 
have you to speak of her in such a manner? " 

Leveson recoiled, startled by the intense pallor of 
Walden's face, and the threatening light in his eyes. 

"What right?" he stammered. "Why — why what do 
you mean by fiaring up in such a temper, cJi? What 
does it matter to you?" 

"It matters this much, — that I will not allow Miss 
Vancourt to be insulted by you or anyone eise," retorted 
Waiden, hotly. "You have never spoken to her, — you 
know nothing about her, — so hold your tongue!" 

The Reverend "Putty's" round eyes protruded with 
amazement 

"Hold — my — tongue!" he repeated, in akind of stupe- 
faction. "Are you gone mad, Waiden? Do you know 
who you are talking to?" 

John gave a short laugh. His hands clenched in- 
voluntarily. 

"Oh, I know well enough!" he said. "I am talking 
to a man who has no more regard for a woman's name 
than a cat has for the mouse it kills. I am talking to a 
man who is an ordained Christian minister and who has 
less Christianity than a dog, which at least is faithful to 
its masterl" 

Leveson uttered a kind of inarticulate sound some- 
thing between a gasp and a grünt Then he feil back 
on his old snigger. 

"He-he, he-he-he!" he bleated. "You must be crazy, 
Waiden! — or eise you've been drinking! Tve a perfect 
right to speak of the Abbot's Manor woman t/l like and 
OS I like. All men have a right to do the same — she's 
been pretty well handed round as common property for a 
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long time! Why, she's perfectly notorious! — everybody 
knows that!" 

«You Ue!'* 

And Waiden sprang at him, one powerful clenched 
iist uplifled. Leveson staggered back in terror, — and so 
for a moment they stood, staring upon one another. They 
did not hear a stealthy rustle among the branches of the 
chestnut-tree near which they stood, nor see a long lithe 
shadow creep towards them for the dense low-hanging 
foliage. Face to face, eye to eye, they remained for a 
momenfs Space as though ready to dose and wrestle, — 
then suddenly Walden's arm dropped to his side. 

"My God!" he muttered. "I nearly Struck you!'* 

Leveson drew a long breath of relief, and sneaked back- 
ward on his heels. 

"You — you're a nice kind of *ordained Christian 
minister', aren't you?" he spluttered. "With all your hum- 
bug and cant you're no better than a vulgär bully! — A 
vulgär bully! — that's what you are! Pll report you to the 
Bishop — see if I don't! — brow-beating me, and putting me 
in bodily fear, all about a woman too! Great Scott! — a 
fine scandal you'll make in the Church one of these days 
if you're not watched pretty closely and pulled up pretty 
sharply — and pulled up you shall be, take my word for 
it! We've had about enough of your high-and-mighty 
airs — it's time you leamed to know your place " 

The words had scarcely left his mouth when a pair of 
long muscular arms seized him by the Shoulders, shook 
him briefly and emphatically, aud tuming him easily over, 
deposited him flat in the dust 

"It is time — yea verily, it is füll time you leamed to 
know your place!" said Julian Adderley, calmly standing 
with legs astride across bis fat recumbent body. "And 
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there it is — and there you arel My dear Waiden, how 
are you? Excuse my shaking hands with you — having 
defiled myself, as the Orientais say, by toucfaing unclean 
n:ieat, I must wash first!" 

For a moment Waiden had been so taken aback by 
the suddenness of Leveson's unexpected overthrow that 
he could scarcely realise what had happened, — ^but pre- 
sently when the Reverend "Putty's" cobby legs began to 
sprawl uneasily on the ground, and the Reverend "Putty" 
lidmself gave vent to sundry blasphemous oaths and curses, 
he grasped the füll humour of the Situation. A broad 
smile lit up his face. 

"That was a master-stroke, Adderley!" he said, and 
the smile deepened into sudden laughter. "But how in 
the World did you come here?" 

"I was here all the time," — said Adderley, still Stand- 
ing across Leveson's prostrate form — "Retuming to the 
habits of primaeval monkey as I oflen do, I was seated in 
the boughs of that venerable chestnut-tree — and I heard 
all the argument. I enjoyed it I was hoping to see the 
Church militant belabour the Church recusant It would 
have been so new — so fresh! But as the sacred blow 
failed, the secular one was bound to fall, Don't get up, 
my excellent sir! — don't, I beseech of youl" This to 
Leveson, who was trying by means of the most awkward 
contortions to rise to a sitting posture. "You will find it 
difficult — among other misfortunes your knickers will burst, 
and there is no tailor dose at hand. Spare yourself,— 
and usl" 

"Oh give him a hand, Adderley 1" said Waiden, good- 
naturedly. "Help him up. He's had his beating!" 

"He hasn't," — declared Julian, with a lachrymose air 
of intense regret — "I wish he had! He is less hurt than 
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if he had fallen ofF his bicycle. He is in no pain; — 
would that he were!" 

Here Leveson managed tx) partially lift himself on one 
side. 

"Assault!" he stuttered. "Assault — common as- 
sault " 

"-4»fl?battery" — said Julian — "You can summons me, 
my dear sir — if you feel so indined! I shall be happy 
to explain the whole incident in court — and also to pay 
the five pounds penalty. I only wish I could have got 
more for my money. There's such a lot of you! — such 
alot!" he repeated, musingly. "And Pve only sailed round 
such a small portion of your vast fleshy continent!" 

Waiden controlled his laughter, and stopping, offered 
to assist Leveson to get up, but the indignant "Putty" 
refused all aid, and setting his own two hands firmly 
against the ground, tried again to rise. 

"Remove your legs, sir!" he shouted to Julian, who 
still stood astride across him in apparent abstraction. 
"How dare you — how dare you pin me down in this 
fashion? — how dare " 

Here his voice died away choked by rage. 

"You are witty without knowing it, my fat friend!" 
Said Julian languidly. "Legs, in slang parlance, are some- 
times known as 'pins,' — therefore, when you say I *pin' 
you down, you use an expression which is, like the 
*mobled queen' in Hamlet, good. Be unpinned, good 
priest — and remember that you must be prepared to say 
your prayers backwards, next time you slander a woman!" 

He relaxed his position, and Leveson with an effort 
scrambled to his feet, covered with dust. Picking up his 
cap from the gutter where it had fallen, he got his bicycle 
and prepared to mount it He presented a most unlovely 
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spectade — bis face, swollen and aimson with fuiy, seemed 
twice its usual size, — bis little piggy eyes rolled in bis 
head like those of a man threatened with apoplexy — and 
the oily Perspiration stood upon bis brow and tiickled 
from bis carroty bair in great drops. 

"You sball pay for tbis!" be said in low vindictive 
tx)nes, sbaking bis fist at botb Waiden and Adderley. 
"There are one or two old scores to be wiped oflf in this 
village, and mine will belp to increase tbe account! Your 
fine lady at tbe Manor isn't going to bave everytbing her 
own way, I can teil you — nor you dtber, you — you — you 
upstart!" 

With this last epitbet burled out at Waiden who, 
shrugging bis Shoulders, received it with inefFable con- 
tempt, he got on bis machine and worked bis round legs 
and round wheds togetber furiously away. Wben bis 
bulky form bad disappeared, tbe two men be bad left 
bebind glanced at one anotber, and moved by tbe same 
risible emotion burst out laugbing, — and once their laugbter 
began, they gave it füll vent, Walden's mellow "Ha-ba-ba!" 
ringing out on the still air with all the zest and heaitiness 
of a boy's mirth. 

"Upon my word, Adderley, you are a capital *thrower!*" 
be said, clapping Julian on the Shoulder. "I never was 
more surprised in my life than to see that monstrous 'ton 
of man' beave over suddenly and sprawl in tbe dust! It 
was an artistic feat, most artistically executed!" 

"It was — it was, — I think so m)rself," — agreed Julian 
— "I am proud of my own skill. That pious porpoise 
will not forget me in a hurry. You see, my dear Waiden, 
you merely threatened punishment, — you did not inflict 
it, — I suppose out of some scruple of Church consdence, 
whicb is quite a different consdence to tbe lay examples, 
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— and it was necessary to act promptiy. The air of 
St Rest is remarkably free from miasma, but Leveson was 
discharging microbes from bis tongue and person generally 
that would have been dangerous to life in another minute." 
He laughed again. "Were you coming my way?" 

"Yes, I was," replied Waiden, as they began to walk 
along the road together. "I am going away on a visit, 
and I meant to call and say good-bye to you." 

Julian glanced at him curiously. 

"Going away? For long?" 

"Oh no! Only for two or three days, I want to see 
my Bishop." 

"On a point of consdence?" 

John smiled, but coloured a little too. 

"No — not exactly! We are very old friends, Brent 
and I — but we have not met for seven years, — not since 
my church was consecrated. It will be pleasant to us to 
have a chat about old times " 

"And new times — don't leave ikem out," — said Julian 
— "They are quite as interesting. The present is as 
pleasing as the past, don't you think so?" 

Waiden hesitated. A touch of sorrow and lingering 
regret clouded his eyes. 

"No — I cannot say that I do!" he answered, at last, 
with a sigh. "In the past I was young, with all the world 
before me — in the present I am old, with all the world 
behind me!" 

"Does it matter?" and Adderley lifted his eyelids with 
a languid expression. "For instance let us suppose that 
in the past you have lost something and that in the present 
you gain something, does it not equalise the position?" 

"The gain is very little in my case/' said John, yet 
even as he spoke he feit a pang of shame at his own 
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thanklessness. Had he not secured a peaceful home, a 
round of work that he loved, and happiness far beyond 
his merits, and had not God blessed him with health and 
a quiet mind? Yes — tili quite lately he had had a quiet 
mind — but now 

"You perhaps do not realise how much the gain is, or 
how far it extends," — pursued Adderley, thoughtfully — 
"Youth and age appear to me to have perfectly equal de- 
lights and drawbacks. Take me, for example, — I am 
young, but I am in haste to be older, and when I am 
old I am sure I shall never want to be yoimg again. It 
is too unsettled a condition." 

Waiden smiled, but made no answer. They walked 
on in comparative silence tili they reached Adderle/s cot- 
tage — a humble but charmingly artistic tenement with a 
thatched roof and a small garden in front which was little 
more than a tangle of roses. 

''I am taking tbis house — this mansion — on," said 
Julian, pausing at the gate. ^'I shall stop here all winter. 
The surroimdings suit me. Inspiration visits me in the 
flowering of the honeysuckle, and endrdes me in the 
whispering of the wind among the roses. When the leaves 
fall and the roses fade, I shall hear a different chord on 
the harp of song. When the sleet and song begin to fall, 
I shall hsten to the dropping of the tears of Nature with 
as much sympathy as I now bask in her smiles. I have 
been writing verses to the name of Maryllia — ^they are not 
finished — but they will come by degrees — yes! — I am sure 
they will come! This is how they begin" — and leaning 
on the low gate of his cottage entrance he recited softly, 
^th half-closed eyes: 
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^'In the flowering-tiine of year 
When the heavens were crystal dear. 
And the skylark's sioging sweet 
Close against the san did beat, — 
Ali the sylphs of all the streams. 
All the fairies born in dreams, 
All the elves with wings of flame, 
Trooping forth from Cloudland came 
To the wooing of Maryllia ! " 

Waiden murmured something inarticulate, but Ad- 
derley waved him into silence, and continued: 

** Woodland Sprites of ferns and trees, 
Ariels of the wandering breeze, 
Kdpies from the hidden caves 
Coral-bordered 'neath the waves, 
Sylphs, that in the rose's heart 
Langh when leaYes are blown apart,— 
All the Faun and Dryad crew 
From their mystic forests flew 

To the wooing of Maryllia!" 

"Very fandfull" said John, with a forced smile. "I 
suppose you can go on like that interminably? " 

"I cän, and I will," — said Julian — "So long as the fit 
possesses me. But not now. You are in a hurry, and you 
wish to say good-bye. You imply the P.P.C. in your 
aspect So be it! I shall see you on Sunday in the 
piüpit as usual?" 

"Yes." 

"Badsworth Hall with probably attend your ministra- 
tions, so I am told," — continued Julian — "Lord Roxmouth 
wants to hear you preach, — and Sir Morton himself pro- 
poses to *sit under' you." 

"Sorry for it!" said Waiden abruptly, "He should at* 
tend his own 'eure' — Mr. Lcveson." 

They laughed. 
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^^Of course you don't credit that story about Mss 
Vancourt's marriage with Lord Roxmouth?" queried Ad- 
derley, suddenly. 

"I am slow to believe anything I hear," — replied John 
— "But — is it quite without foundation?" 

Adderley looked him straight in the eyes. 

"Quite! Very quite. Most quite! My dear Waiden, 
you are pale. A change, even a brief one, will do you 
good. Go and see your Bishop by all means. And teil 
him how nearly, how very nearly you gave prestige to the 
calling of a Churchman by knocking down a rascalP' 

They parted then, and by sundown Waiden was in 
the train speeding away from St Rest at the rate of fifly 
miles an hour to one of the great manufacturing cities 
where human beings swarm together more thickly than 
bees in a hive, and overcrowd and jostle each other's lives 
out in the desperate struggle for mere bread. Bainton 
and Nebbie were left sole masters of the rectory and its 
garden, and both man and dog were depressed in spirits, 
and more or less restless and discontented. 

"'Tain't what it used to be by no manner o* means" 
— muttered Bainton, looking with a dejected air round 
the orchard, where the wall fruit was beginning to form 
in green Clusters of promise — "Passon don't seem to care, 
an' when he don't care then / don't care. Why, it seems 
onny t'other day 'twas May moming, an' he was carryin* 
Ipsie Frost on his Shoulder, an' leadin' all the children 
wi' the Ma3q>ole into the big meadow, an' all was as nght 
as right could be, — yet 'ere we're onny just in August an' 
everything's topsy-turvy like. Lord, Lord! — 'ow trifles do 
make up a sum o' life to be sure, as the copybooks sez 
— for arter all, what's 'appened? Naught in any wise 
partikler. Miss Vancourt 'as come 'ome to her o^n, — an' 
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^e*s 'ad a few friends from Lunnon stayin' with 'er. 
That's simple enough, as simßle as plantains growin' in a 
lawn; Then Miss Vancourt's 'usband that is to be, comes 
down an' stays with old Blusterdash Pippitt at the 'All, 
in Order to be near 'is sweet'art. There ain't nothin' out 
of the common in that It's all as piain as piecnist An' 
Passon ain't done nothin' either but jest his dooty as he 
allus doos it, — he ain't been up to the Manor more'n 
once^ — he ain't been at the 'All, — an' Miss Vancomt she 
ain't been 'ere neither since the day he broke his best 
lilac for her. So it can't be she what's done mischief — 
nor him, nor any on 'em. So I sez to myself, what is it? 
What's come over the old place? What's come over 
Passon? Neither place nor man's the same somehow, yet 
blest if I know where the change comes in. It's like one 
of the wa)rs o' the Lord, past findin' out" 

He might have thought there was something still more 
to wonder at if he could have looked into Josey Lether- 
barrow's cottage that evening and seen Maryllia there, 
sitting on a low stool at the old man's knee and patting 
his wrinkled hand tenderly, while she talked to him in a 
soft undertone and he listened with grave intentness and 
sagadty, though also with something of sorrow. 

"An' so ye think it's the onny way, my beauty?" he 
queried, anxiously. " There ain't no other comer round it ? " 

"Fm afraid not, dear Josey!" she answered, with a 
sigh. "And I'm telling you all about it, because you knew 
my father and because you saw me when I was a little 
child. You would not like me to marry a man whom I 
hate — a man who is bad right through, and who only 
wants my aunt's money, which he would get if I con- 
sented to be his wife. I am sure, Josey, you don't think 
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money is the best thing in life, do you? — I kno^ you 
agree with me that love is better?" 

Josey looked down upon her where she sat with an 
ahnost devout tendemess. 

"Love's the onny thing in the world worth 'avin' an' 
keepin', my beauty!" he said. "An* love's wot you 
desarves, an* wot you're sure to get I wouldn't see 
Squire's gel married for money, no, not if it was a reglar 
gold mine! — Pd rather see 'er in 'er daisy grave fust! 
An' I don't want to see 'er with a lord nor a duke, — TU 
be content to see 'er with a good man if the Lord will 
grant me that 'fore I diel An' you do as you feds to be 
right, an' all things 'uU work together for good to them as 
loves the Lordl That's Passon's teachin' an' rare good 
teachin' it be!" 

At this Maryllia rose rather hurriedly and put on her 
hat, tying its chiffon strings slowly under her chin. 

"Good-bye, Josey dearl" she said. "It won't be for 
very long. But you must keep my secret — you mustn't 
say a word, not even" — here she paused and laughed a little 
forcedly — "not even to the Parson you're so fond of!" 

Josey looked at^her sideways, with a quaintly medi- 
tative expression. 

"Passon be gone away hisself," — he said, a little smile 
Creeping among the kindly wrinkles of his brown weather- 
beaten face — "He baint comin' back tili Sunday." 

"Gone away?" Maryllia was quite unconscious of the 
Vibration of pain in her voice as she asked the question, 
as she was equally of the startled sorrow in her pretty 
eyes. 

"Ah, my beauty, gone away" — repeated Josey, with a 
curious sort of placid satisfaction — "Passon, he be lookin' 
downhearted like, an' a change o' scene 'ull do 'im good 
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mebbe an' bring 'im back all the better for it He came 
an' Said good-bye to me this marnin'." 

Maryllia stood for a moment irresolute. Why had he 
gone away? Her brows met in a little puckered line of 
puzzled wonder. 

"He be gone to see the Bishop," pursued Josey, 
watching her tenderly with his old dim eyes, — it was like 
reading a love-story to see the faint colour flushing those 
soft round cheeks of hers, and the tremulous quiver of 
that sweet sensitive mouth. "Church business, likely. 
But never you mind, my beauty! — he'll be 'ere to preach, 
please the Lord, on Sunday." 

"Oh, I don't mind," said Maryllia, quickly recovering 

herseif. "Only I shan't be here, you see and and 

I had intended to explain something to him however, 

it doesn't matter! I can write all I wanted to say. Good- 
bye, Josey! Give my love to Ipsie." 

"Good-bye, my beauty!" returned Josey, with emphatic 
eamestness. "An' God bless ye an' make all the rough 
places smooth for ye! You'll find us all 'ere, lovin' an' 
true, whenever ye comes, momin', noon or night — the 
village ain't the world, but you've got round it, my dearie 
— you've got round it!" 

And in the deep midnight when the church chimes 
rang the hour, and the moon poured a pearly shower of 
luminance over the hushed woodland and silently winding 
river, Josey lay broad awake, resignedly conscious of his 
extreme age, and thinking soberly of the beginning and 
end of life, — the dawn and fruition of love, — the wonder- 
ful, beautiful, complex labyrinth of experience through 
which every human soul is guided from one mystic tum 
to another of mingled joy and sorrow by that supreme 
Wisdom, Whom, though we cannot see, we trust, — and 
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feeling the near dose of his own long life-joumey, he 
folded his withered hands and prayed aloud: 

"For all Thy children, O Lord God, that 'ave gone by 
the last milestone on the road an' are growin' footsore 
an' weary, let there be Thy peace which passeth all 
understandin' ! — but for Squire's gel with the little londy 
heart of 'er beatin' like the wing^ of a bird that wants a 
nest, let there be Love!" 


CHAPTER X, 

Next day at Badsworth Hall, a statdy lundieon was 
in progress. Luncheon, or indeed any meal, partaken of 
under the roUing and exdtable eye of Sir Morton Hppitt, 
was always a function fraught with considerable embar- 
rassment to any guests who might happen to be present, 
bdng frequently assisted by the Shakespearean stage 
direction **alarums and excursions." With Sir Morton at 
the head of the table and the add personality of his 
daughter Miss Tabitha at the foot, there was very littie 
Chance of more than merely monosyllabic conversation, 
while any idea of merriment, geniality or sodal inter- 
change of thought, withered in conception and never came 
to birth. The attention of both host and hostess was 
chiefly concentrated on the actual or possible delinquendes 
of the servants in attendance — and what with Sir Morton's 
fierce nods and becks to unhappy footmen, and Miss 
Tabitha's freezing menace of brow bent wamingly against 
the butler, those who, as visitors, were outside these 
privades of the domestic circle, never feit altogether at 
their ease. But the fact that other people were made 
uncomfortable by his chronic irascibility ipoved Sir Morton 
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not ät all, so long as he persoiially could enjoy himself 
in his own fashion, which was to browbeat, bully and 
swear at every hapless household retainer that came 
across his path in the coürse of the day. He was more 
than usually choleric and fussy in the "distinguished" 
presence of Lord Roxmouth, for though that individual 
liad gone the social pace very thoroughly, and was, to 
put it mildly, a black sheep of modern decadence, hope- 
lessly past all regeneration, he still presented the exterior 
appearances of a gentleman, and was careful to maintain 
that imperturbable composure of mien, dignity of bearing 
and . unruffled temper which indicate breeding, though 
they are far from being evidences of sincerity. And thus 
it very naturally happened that in the companionship of 
the fiiture Duke of Ormistoune, Sir Morton did not shine. 
His native vulgarity came out side by side with his 
childish pomposity, and Roxmouth, after studjdng his 
habits, customs and manners for two or three days, began 
to feel intensely bored and out of humour. 

"Upon my word," — he said, to his ßdus Achates, 
Marius Longford, — "I am enduring a great deal for the 
sake of the Vancourt millions! To follow an erratic girl 
like Maryllia from one Continental resort to another was 
bad enough, — but to stay here in tame, highly respectable 
coimtry duUness is a thousand times worse! Why on 
earth, my good fellow, could you not have found a more 
educated creature to play host to me than this terrible old 
Bone-Boiler?" 

Longford pressed the tips of his fingers together with 
a deprecatory gesture. 

"There was really no one eise who could receive you," 
— he answered, almost apologetically — "I thought I had 
managed the afifair rather well. You will remember that 
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directly Miss Vancourt had announced to her aunt her 
Intention to retum to her own home, you sent me down 
here to investigate the place and its surroimdings, and 
see what I could do. Sir Morton Fippitt seemed to be 
the only person, from the general bent of his character, 
to suit your aims, and his house was, (before he had it) 
of very excellent historic renown. I feit sure you would 
be able to use him. There is no other large place in the 
neighbourhood except Miss Vancourf s own Manor, and 
Ittlethwaite Park — I doubt whether you could have em- 
ployed the Ittlethwaites to much purpose " 

"Spare me the Suggestion!" yawned Roxmouth. "I 
should not have tried!" 

"Well, there is no one eise of suitable position, or in- 
deed of sufficient wealth to entertain you," — continued 
Longford — "unless you had wished me to fratemise with 
the brewer, Mordaunt Appleby? He certainly might have 
been useful. He would seil his soul to a title!" 

Roxmouth gave an exclamation of mingled contempt 
and impatience and dropped the conversation. But he 
was intensely weary of Sir Morton's "fine jovial personality" 
— he hated his red face, his white hair, his stout body, 
his servile obsequiousness to rank, and all his 'Marling 
old man" ways. Darling old man he might be, but he 
was unquestionably a duU old man as well. So much so, 
indeed, that at luncheon on the day now named, 
his lordship Roxmouth, as Mr. Netlips would have styled 
him, was in a somewhat petulant mood, being tired of the 
constant scolding of the servants that went on around him, 
and being Hkewise moved to a sort of loathing repulsion 
at the contemplation of Miss Tabitha's waxy-clean face 
lined with wrinkles, and bordered by stemly smooth grey 
hair* He was lazily wondering to himself whether she 
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liad ever been young — whether the same waxy face, 
wrinkles and grey hair had not adomed her in her very 
cradle, — ^when the appearance of an evidently highly 
nervous boy in buttons, carrying a letter towards his host 
on a silver salver, distracted his attention. 

"What's this — whafs this?" spluttered Sir Morton, 
hastily dropping a fork füll of green peas which he had 
been in the act of conveying to his mouth. "What are 
you bringing notes in here for, eh? Haven't I told you I 
won*t have my meals disturbed by messages and parcels? 
What d'ye mean by it? Take it away — take it away! — 
No! — here! — stop a minute, stop a minute! Yes — yes! — 
I see! — marked *immediate,' and from Abbofs Manor. 
My dear lord!" — And here he raised his voice to a rieh 
warble — "I believe this will concem you more than me — 
ha-ha-ha! — yes, yes! we know a thing or two! *When a 
woman will, she will, you may depend on't!' — never mind 
the other hne! — never mind, never mind!" And he broke 
open the seal of the missive presented to him, and ad- 
justed his gold-rimmed spectacles to read its contents. 
"Eh — what's this — what's this? God bless my soul!" 
And his round eyes protruded in astonishment and dis- 
may — "Look here! — I say — really! You'd better read this, 
my lord! God bless my soul! She's bolted!" 

Roxmouth Started violently. Mr. Marius Longford 
looked up sharply — and Miss Tabitha laid down her knife 
and fork with the regulär old maid's triumphant air of "I 
told you so!" 

"God bless my soul!" said Sir Morton again. "Was 
ever such a bit of damned cheek! — beg pardon, my 
lord! " 

"Don't apologise!" said Roxmouth« with coiuteous 
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languor. "At least, not to me! To Miss TabiÜia!" änd 
he waved his band expressively. "May I see the letter?" 
"Certainly — certainly!" and Sir Morton in a great 
Auster passed it along. It was a very brief note and ran 
as follows: 

"Dear Sir Morton, — I quite forgot to teil you, when 
you and your friends dined with me the other day, that 
I am leaving home immediatdy and shall be away for the 
rest of the summer. Lady Wicketts and Miss Fosby are 
staying on at the Manor for a fortnight or three weeks, as 
the country air does them so much good. It will be very 
kind if you and Lord Roxmouth will call and see them 
as oflen as you can, — they are such dear kind people ! — 
and I am sure Miss Tabitha will be glad to have them 
near her as she already likes them so much. Anything 
you can do to give them pleasure while they are here, will 
be esteemed as a personal favour to myself. I am sorry 
not to have the time to call and say good-bye — but I am 
sure you will excuse ceremony. I shall have left before 
you receive this note. — With kind regards, sincerely yours, 

"Maryllia Vancourt." 

Roxmouth read this letter, first to himself, and then 
aloud to all at table. For a moment there was a silence 
of absolute stupefaction. 

"Then she*s gone!" at last said Miss Tabitha, pladdly 
nodding, while the suspicion of a maügn smile crept round 
the hard comers of her mouth. 

"Evidentlyl" And Roxmouth crumbled the bread 
beside his plate into fine shreds with a nervous, not to 
say vicious clench of his hand. He was inwardly furious. 
Ther^ is nothing so irritating tp a man of bis type as to 
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be 'm^de ridi6ulous. Maryllia had done this. In the most 

trifling, casual, and ordinary way she had compelled him 

to look like a fool. All his carefuUy laid plans were com- 

pletely upset, and he fanded that even Longford, his tool, 

to whom he had freely confided his wishes and intentions, 

tnight be secretly laughing at him. To have plotted and 

contrived a stay at Badsworth Hall with the blusterous 

Pippitt in Order to have the opportunity of crossing 

Maryllia's path at every tum, and compromising her name 

with his in her own house and county, and then to find 

himself "left," with the civü Suggestion that he should 

"call and see" the antique Sisters Gemini, Lady Wicketts 

and Miss Fosby, was somewhat too much for his patience. 

The blow was totally unexpected,— the open slight to his 

amour propre sudden and keen. His very blood tingled 

under the lash of Maryllia's disdain — she had carried a 

point against him, and he almost imagined he could hear 

the distant echo of her light mocking laughter. His brow 

reddened, — he gnawed his under-lip angrily, and sat mute, 

aware that he had been tricked and foiled. Longford 

watched him naxrowly and with something of dismay, — 

for if this lordly patron, who, by his position alone, was 

able to push things on in certain quarters of the press, 

were to suddenly tum cmsty and unreasonable, where 

would his, Longford's, "great literary light" be? Quenched 

utterly like a rushlight in a gale! Sir Morton Pippitt dur- 

ing the uncomfortable pause of silence had grown purple 

with suppressed excitement. He knew perfectiy well, — 

because he had consented to it, — that his house had only 

been "used" for Roxmouth's purposes, and that he, per- 

sonally, was of no more consideration to a man like the 

future Duke of Ormistoune than a landlord for the time 

being, whose littie reckoning for entertainmeut would in 
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due course be settled in some polite and ceremonious 
fashion. And he realised dolefuUy that his "distinguished'' 
guest might, and probably would, soon take his departure 
from Badsworth Hall, that abode no longer being of any 
Service to him. This meant annihilation to many of Sir 
Morton's fondest hopes. He had set his heart on appear- 
ing at snndry garden-parties in the neighbourhood during 
the Summer with Lord Roxmouth under his portly wing 
— he had meant to hurl Lord Roxmouth here, Lord Rox- 
mouth there at all the less ^^distinguished" people around 
him, so that they should almost sink into the dust with 
shame because they had not had the honour of sheltering 
his lordship within their walls, — and he had expected to 
add considerably to his own importance by "helping on" 
the desired union between Roxmouth Castle and the Van- 
court millions. Now this dream was over, and he could 
willingly have thrown plates and dishes and anything eise 
that came handy at the very name of Maryllia for her 
*^impudence" as he called it, in leaving them all in the 
lurch. 

"It will be quite easy to ascertain where she has gone," 
— Said Marius Longford presently, in soft conciliatory ac- 
cents — "Lady Wicketts will probably know, and Miss 
Fosby " 

"Damn Lady Wicketts and Miss Fosby I" snapped out 
Sir Morton, this time without any apology. "A couple of 
female donkeys! *Kind of me to caU upon theml' God 
bless my soul! I should think it would be kind! Nobody 
but a fool would go ixear them " 

"They are very pleasant, good women," — said Miss 
Tabitha with severe serenity — "Fersonally, I mudi prefer 
them to Miss Vancourt" 
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Sir Morton snorted contempt; Mr. Longford coughed 
discreetly. 

"Miss Vancourt has not yet ripened sufficiently to bear 
comparison with Lady Widcetts," — he said, smoothly — 
"or with Miss Fosby. But I think, Miss Pippitt, there is 
a great deal in what you say!" Miss Tabitha bowed, and 
smiled a vinegary smile. "Lady Wicketts has a fine mind 
— very finel Her husband, Sir Thomas • 

"Oh never mind her husband!" blustered Sir Morton. 
"He's dead. And a good job too — for himsdf. Now 
what's to be done, my dear lord, eh? — what's to be 
done?" 

Roxmouth looked up and managed to force his usual 
conventional smile. 

"Nothing!" 

"Nothing! Oh come, come! That won't do! Faint 
heart never won fair lady — ha-ha-ha! God bless my soul! 
The course of tnie love never did run smooth — that*s the 
advice of what's-his-name — Shakespeare. Ha-ha! By-the- 
bye, what's become of that poet acquaintance of yours, 
Longford? Oughtn't he to have known something about 
this? Didn't you teil him to keep a sharp look-out on 
Maryllia Van, eh?" 

Longford reddened slightly under his pale yellow skin. 
What a vulgär way Sir Morton had of putting things, to 
be surel 

"I certainly asked Mr. Adderley to let us know if 
there was anything in which we could possibly participate 
to give pleasure and entertainment to Miss Vancourt," — 
he answered frigidly — "He seems to have ingratiated him- 
self with both Miss Vancourt and her young friend Miss 
Boume — I should have thought he would have been told 
of their intending departure." 
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'^You may depend he knows all about it!'' said Sir 
Morton. "He's double-faced, that's what he is! Poets 
always are. I hate 'em! Regulär sneaks! — always some- 
thing queer about their morals — look at B)n:on! — God bless 
my soul! — he ought to have been locked up — positivdy 
locked up, ha-ha-ha! We*ll come down on this Adderley 
— we'll take him by surprise and cross-examine him— 
we'U ask him why the devil he has played a double 
game " 


"Pray do not think of such a thing," — intemipted 
Roxmouth, quietly — "I really doubt whether he knows 
any more than we do. Maryllia — Miss Vancourt — is not 
of a character to confide her movements, even to a friend, 
— she has always been reticent " He paused. 

"And sly!" — said Miss Tabitha, finishing his sentence 
for him, — "Very sly! The first time I ever saw Miss 
Vancourt I knew she was deceitful! Her very look ex- 
presses it!" 

"Pm afraid," — murmured Roxmouth, — and then hesi- 
tating a moment, he raised his eyes with an aiFectation of 
great frankness — "I'm really afraid you may be right, Miss 
Tabitha! I had hoped that I should not have had to 
speak of a matter, — a very disagreeable matter which hap- 
pened the other night — but, under the circumstances, it 
may be as well to mention it You can perhaps imagine 
how distressing it has been to me — distressing and pain- 
ful — and indeed incredible, — to discover the lady whom 
I have every right to consider almost my promised wife, 
entering into a kind of amorous entanglement down here 
with a clergyman!" 

Sir Morton bounced in his chair. 
'*God bless my soul! A clergyman?*' 
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* ^A clergyman?" echoed Miss Tabitha, with sudden 
sharpness in her tone. "What clergyman do you mean?" 

"Who should I mean!" And Roxmouth aifected a 
somewhat sad and forbearing demeanour. "There is only 
one who has been constantly wdcomed at the Manor — the 
Reverend John Waiden." 

Miss Tabitha tumed a paler waxen yeUow — Sir Morton 
shot forth a deep, dreadful and highly blasphemous oath. 

"That prig?" he roared, with a buU-like loudness and 
fury. "That high-and-mighty piece of damned snperior 
clerical wisdom? God bless my soul! There must be 
some mistake " 

"Yes surely!" murmured Miss Tabitha, feeling the 
clutch of a deadly spite and fear at her heart, — for was 
not Waiden her clergyman? — her dioice of a husband? — 
the man she had resolved to wed sooner or later, even if 
she had to wait tili he was senile, and did not know what 
he was doing when led to the altax? "Mr. Waiden is not 
a man who would be easily allured " 

"Perhaps not," — said Roxmouth, quietly — "But I can 
hardly refuse to accept the witness of my own eyes and 
ears." And, attended by an almost breathless silence on 
the part of his auditors, he related with an air of patient 
endurance and compassionate regret, the account of the 
interview between Maxyllia and Waiden, in the picture- 
gallery, exaggerating something here, introducing a sug- 
gestive Insinuation there, suppressing the simplicity of the 
true facts, and inserting falsehood wherever convenient, 
tili he had succeeded in placing Walden's good name at 
Miss Tabitha's cat-Hke mercy for her to rend and pounce 
upon to the utmost extent of her own jaundiced rage and 
jealous venom. Nothing could equal or surpass Sir Mor^ 
ton's amazement and wrath as ^le listened to the narration» 
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His eyes seemed to literally Start out of bis h^ad, — bis 
throat swelled visibly tili a fat ridge of flesh loUed over 
the edge of his stiff sbirt-coUar, and he threw in vaiious 
observations of his own with regard to Waiden» such as 
"Snivellingpuppyl" "Canting rascall" "Elderlyhumbugl" 
''Sneaking upstart!" which were quite in accordance with 
his native good taste and refinement of speech. And when 
at last his stock of expletives became, for the time being, 
exhausted, and when Miss Tabitha's dumb vidousness had, 
like an invisible sculptor's chise!, carved sudden deep 
lines in her face as iitting accompaniments to the deepen- 
ing malice of her thoughts, they all rose from the luncheon 
table and went their several ways in their several moods 
of disconcerted confusion, impotence and vexation» in 
search of fresh means to gain new and unexpected ends. 
Roxmouth, reluctantly yielding to the eamest persuasions 
of Longford, walked with him into the village of St Rest, 
and made enquiries at the post-office as to whether Miss 
Vancourt's sudden departure was known there, or whether 
any instructions had been left as to the forwarding of her 
letters. But the postmistress, Mrs. Tapple, breathing hard 
and curtseying profoundly to the ^'future Dook/' dedared 
she "'adn't heard nothink," and "'adn't 'ad no Orders." 
Miss Vancourt's letters and telegrams all went up to the 
Manor as usual. Whereupon, still guided by the astute 
Longford, Roxmouth so far obeyed Maryllia's parting sug- 
gestions as to go and '^kindly call" upon Lady Wicketts 
and Miss Fosby at the Manor itself. The beautiful cid 
house looked the same as usual; there were no shutters 
up, no blinds drawn in any of the Windows, — nothing in- 
dicated absence on the part of the rdgning mistress of the 
fair domain, and even the dog Plato was comfortably 
^oozing according to daily custom, on the sun-baked flag* 
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stones in the Tudor court Primmins opened the door to 
them with his usual well-trained and imperturbable de« 
meanour. 

"Miss Vancourt is not at home?" began Roxmouth 
tentativdy. 

"Miss Vancourt has left for the Continent, my lord," 
replied Primmins, sedately. 

Longford exchanged a swifi glance with his patron. 
The latter gave a slight, weaiy shrug of his Shoulders. 

"Miss Boume," — begah Longford then. 

"Miss Boume and Mr. Gigg have also left," said 
Primmins. 

"I suppose Miss Vancourt went with them?" 

"No, sir." 

This was baffling. 

"Lady Wicketts is staying here, I believe," — murmured 
Roxmouth— "Can I— er?" 

"Her ladyship has the neiuralgy and is lyiag down, 
my lord," — and an acute observer might have noticed tho 

tremor of a wink in Primmins' eye "Miss Fosby is in 

the drawing-room." 

With a profound sigh Roxmouth glanced at Longford. 
That gentleman smiled a superior smile. 

"We should like to see Miss Fosby." 

Primmins at once threw open the door more widely. 

"This way, if you pleasel" 

In another inoment they were ushered into the presence 
of Miss Fosby, who, laying aside her embroidery, rose with 
punctilious ceremony to receive them. 

"Lady Wicketts is not well," — she said, in tenderly 
lachrymose accents — "Dear Lady Wicketts! She is always 
so good! — always thinking of other people and doing 
such kind things! — she fatigues herseif, and she is so de^ 
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licate-^ah! — so very delicatel She is so suffering from 
neuralgia, I am sorry to say." 

"Don't mention it," — said Roxmouth, hastily — "We 
would not disturb her for the world! The fact is, we 
called to see Miss Vancourt " 

"Yes?" queried Miss Fosby, gently, taking up her 
embroidery again, and carefully setting her needle into 
the petal of a rosebud she was designing. ''Dear girl! 
She lefl here yesterday." 

"Rather sudden, wasn't it?" said Longford. 

Miss Fosby looked up pladdly, and smiled. She had 
a touch of humour about her as well as much "early Vic- 
torian" sentiment, and she was just now enjoying hersdf. 

"I think not! Young women like change and traveL 
Maryllia has always been accustomed to go abroad in 
August The first time Lady Wicketts and I ever met her, 
she was travelling with her aunt Oh no, I don't think it 
is at all sudden!" 

"Where has she gone?" asked Roxmouth, affecting as 
much ease and lightness of manner as he could in putting 
the question. 

Miss Fosby smiled a little more. 

"I really don't know," — she replied, with civil mild- 
ness — "I fancy she has no settled plans at all. She has 
kindly allowed Lady Wicketts and myself the use of the 
Manor for three weeks." 

"Till she retums?" suggested Longford. 

This time Miss Fosby laughed. 

"Oh no! When we leave it the Manor is to be shut up 
aßain for quite a long time — probably tili next summer." 

"Miss Boume has gone with her friend, I suppose?" 

"No" — and Miss Fosby sought carefully among her 
embroidery silks for some special tint of colour — "Little 
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Cicely and Monsieur Gigue, her master, went away to- 
gether only this moming." 

"Well, I suppose Miss Vancourt's letters will be for- 
warded on somewhere," said Roxmouth, unguardedly. 
Miss Fosby's back stiffened instantly. 

"Really, my lord, I know nothing about that," — she 
said, primly — "Nor should I even make it my business 
to enquire." 

There was an awkward pause after this, and though 
Longford skilfuUy changed the subject of conversation to 
generalities, the rest of the interview was fraught with con* 
^derable embarrassment Miss Fosby was not to be 
"drawn." She was distinctly "old-fashioned" — needless 
therefore to add that she was absolutely loyal to her ab- 
sent friend and hostess. 

Leaving the Manor, Lord Roxmouth and his tame 
pussy sought for information in other quarters with equal, 
futility. The agent, Mr. Stanways, "knew nothing." His 
Orders were to communicate all his business to Miss Van- 
court's solidtors in London. Finally the last hope failed 
them in Julian Adderley. They found that young gentle- 
man as much taken aback as themselves by the news of 
Maryllia's departure. He had been told nothing of it. A 
note from Cicely Bourne had been brought to him that 
moming by one of the gardeners at the Manor — and he 
showed this missive to both Roxmouth and Longford with 
perfect frankness. It merely ran: "Good-bye Moon-calfl 
Am going away. No time to see you for a fond farewell! 
Hope you will be famous before I come back. Enclosed 
herewith is my music to your 'Little Rose Tree.' 

GOBLIN." 

This, with the accompanying manuscript score of the 
song alluded to was all the information Julian could sup- 
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ply, — and bis own surprise and constemadon at the abrupt 
and unexpected termination of bis pleasant visits to the 
Manor, were too genuine t» be doubted. 

^'It is positivdy remotel" he said, staring vaguely at 
bis visitors. '^Too remote for realisation! Mr. Waiden 
has gone away too/' 

Roxmouth Started. 

"Mr. Waiden?" 

"Yes," — and Julian looked surprised at the other's 
hasty tone, — "but only to see bis Bisbop. He will preacb 
bere as usual on Sunday." 

"Are you sure ofthat?" asked Longford, sharply scan- 
ning Julian's flabby face, green-grey eyes and ruddy locks 
with sudden suspicion. "Or is it only a blind?" 

"A blind?" And Adderley lifted bis Shoulders to the 
lobes of bis ears and spread out bis bands in Hat amaze- 
ment "Wbat do you mean, most obscure Marius? For 
wbat purpose should a blind be used? Mr. Waiden is 
the last person in the world to wish to cover bis inten- 
tions or disguise bis motives. He is the sincerest man I 
ever met!" 

Longford glanced at bis patron for instructions. Was 
Adderley to be told of the "amorous entanglement" of 
Miss Vancourt? Roxmouth frowned at him wamingly, 
and be understood bis cue. 

"Well, if you hear any news from the Manor, you can 
let US know," — be said — "You are quite aware of the 
Position " 

"Quite!" murmured Julian, lazily. 

"And if you want to get on you will bardly find a better 
friend than Lord Roxmouth," — pursued Longford, with 
meaning empbasis — "He has made many a man famous." 

"Ob, my dear Longford! — pray do not speak of these 
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things!" interrupted Roxmouth, with an air of genüe- 
manly humility. "Merit always commands my interest and 

attention — and Mr. Adderley's talent as a poet na- 

turally !" Here he waved bis hand and allowed the 

sentence to finish itself. 

Julian looked at him thoughtfully. 

"Thanks! — I think I see what you mean," — he said 
slowly — "But I'm afraid I am not a usefvil person. I never 
have been useful in my life — neither to myself, nor to 
anybody eise. To be tiseful would be new — and in some 
caseSy fresh," — here he smiled dubiously — "Yes — very 
fresh! — and deiightfull But I fear — I very much fear that 
I shall always *lack advancement' as Hamlet says — I can 
never accommodate myself to other people's plans. You 
will excuse my inabilities?" 

Roxmouth flushed angrily. He understood. So did 
Marius Longford — ^resolving in bis own mind that when- 
ever, if ever, a book of poems appeared by Julian Adder- 
ley, he would so maul and pounce upon it in the critical 
reviews, that there should not be a line of it left un- 
mangled or alive. They parted with him, however, on 
apparently excellent terms. Retuming to Badsworth Hall 
they found no further news awaiting them than they had 
themselves been able to obtain. Sir Morton's fussy en- 
quiries had brought no result — Miss Tabitha had scoured 
the neighbourhood in her high dogcart, calling on the 
Ittlethwaites and Mandeville Porehams, all in vain. No- 
body knew anything. Nobody had heard anything. The 
sudden exit of Maryllia from the scene took everyone by 
surprise. And when Miss Pippitt began to hiss a scan- 
dalous whisper conceming John Waiden, and a possible 
intrigue between him and the Lady of the Manor, the 
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''connty" sat up amazed. Here indeed was food forgossipl 
Here was material for "local" exdtement! 

"Old Tabitha's jealous! — that's what it is!" said Bruce 
Ittlethwaite of Ittlethwaite Park, to his maiden sisters. 
"Ha-ha-ha! Old green-and-yellow Tabitha is afraid she'll 
lose her pet parson! Dammit! A pretty woman always 
Starts this kind of nonsense. If it wasn't the dergyman, 
it would be somebody eise — perhaps Sir Morton himself 
— or perhaps me! Ha-ha-ha! Dammit!" 

"I don't believe a word of it!" declared the eldest 
Miss Ittlethwaite. "I do not attend Mr. Walden's Services 
myself, but I am quite sure he is an excellent man — and 
a perfect gentleman. Nothing that Tabitha Pippitt can 
ever say, will move me on that pointi" 

"I always had my suspicions!" — said Mrs. Mandeville 
Poreham, severely, when she in her tum heard the news 
— "When I knew that Miss Vancourt had insisted — posi- 
tively insisted on Mr. Walden's visiting her nearly every 
day, I trembled for him! My girls have gone quite crazy 
about Miss Vancourt ever since they met her at Sir Morton 
Pippitt's garden-party, but / have never changed my 
opinion. My poor mother always taught me to be firm in 
my convictions. And Miss Vancourt is a designing person. 
There's no doubt of it. She affects the innocence of a 
child — but I doubt whether I have ever met anyone quite 
so worldly and artful!" 

So the drops of petty gossip began to trickle, — very 
slowly at iirst, and then faster and faster as is their habi- 
tude in the effort to wear away the sparkling adamant of 
a good name and unblemished reputation. The Reverend 
Putwood Leveson, vengefully brooding over the wrongs 
which he considered he had sustained at the hands of 
Waiden as well as Julian Adderley, rode to and fro oa 
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his bicycle from mom tili dewy eve, perspiring profusely, 
and shedding poisonous slanders almost as freely as he 
exuded melted tallow from his mountainous ilesh, aware 
that by so doing he was not only ingratiating himself with 
the Pippitts, but also with Lord Roxmouth, through whose 
influence he presently hoped to "get a thing or two." 
Mordaunt Appleby, the Riversford brewer, and his in- 
significant spouse, irritated at never having had the chance 
to "receive" Lord Roxmouth, were readily pressed into 
the same service and did their part of scandal-mongering 
with right good-will and malignant satisfaction. And in 
less than forty-eight hours' time there was no name too 
bad for the absent Maryllia, — she was "mixed up" with 
John Waiden, — she had "tried to entangle him" — there 
had been "a scene with him at the Manor," — she was 
"forward," "conceited" — and utterly lost to any sense of 
propriety. Why did she not marry Lord Roxmouth? Why, 
indeed! Many people could teil if they chose! — Ah yes! 
— and with this, there were sundry shakings of the head 
and shruggings of the Shoulders which implied more than 
whole volumes of libel. 

But while the county talked, the village listened, saga- 
ciously incredulous of mere rumour, quiescent in itself 
and perfectly satisfied that whoever eise was wrong, "Fas- 
son Waiden" in everything he did, said, or thought, was 
sure to be right Wherefore, until they heard their "Man 
o' God's" Version of the stories that were being so briskly 
circulated, they reserved their own opinions. The infal- 
libility of the Supreme PontifF was not more securely 
founded in the Roman Catholic Ritual than the faith of 
St Rest in the "Gospel according to John," 
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CHAPTER XL 

Meanwhile Waiden himself, ignorant of all the "local" 
excitement so suddenly stirred up in his tiny kingdom, 
had arrived on a three days' visit at the house, or to put 
it more correctly, at the palace, of his friend Bishop Brent, 
It was in strict reality a palace, having been in the cid 
days one of the residences of Henry VII. Much of the 
building had been injured during the Cromwellian period, 
and certain modern repairs to its walls had been some- 
what clumsily executed, but it still retained numerous fine 
old muUioned Windows, and a cloistered court of many 
sculptured arches still eminently beautiful, though grey 
and cnimbling under the touch of the melancholy vandal, 
Time. The Bishop's study had formerly been King Henry's 
audience Chamber, and possessed a richly-wrought ceiling 
of interlaced oak rafters, and projecting beams smoothly 
polished at the ends and painted with royal emblems, 
from which projections no doubt, in early periods, many 
a banner of triumph had floated and many a knightly 
pennon. Bishop Brent was fond of this room, and care- 
fully maintained its andent character in the style of its 
fumiture and general surroundings. The wide ingle-nook 
and high carved chimney-piece, supported by two* sculp- 
tured angel-figures of heroic size, was left unmodemised, 
and in winter the gaping recess was filled with great logs 
blazing cheerily as in olden times, but in summer, as now, 
it served as a picturesque setting for masses of rare flowers 
which, growing in pots, or cut freshly and set in crystal 
vases, were grouped together with the greatest taste and 
artistic selection of delicate colouring, forming as it seemed 
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B, kmd of blosspra-wreathed shrine, above which, against 
the carved chimney itself, hung a wonderfully impressive 
picture of the Virgin and Child. Placed below this, and 
slightly towards the centre of the room, was the Bishop's 
table-desk and chair, arranged so that whenever he raised 
his head from his work, the serene soft eyes of Mary, 
Blessed among Women, should mystically meet his own. 
And here just now he sat at evening, deep in conversa- 
ÜQn with John Waiden, who with the perfect unselfishness 
which was an ingrained part of his own naturp, had for 
the time put aside or forgotten all his own little troubles, 
in Order to listen to the greater ones of his friend. He 
had been shocked at the change wrought in seven years 
on Brent's form and features. Always thin, he had now 
become so attenuated as to have reached almost a point 
of emadation, — his dark eyes, sunk far back under his 
shelving brows, blazed with a feverish brilliancy which 
gave an almost unearthly expression to his pale drawn 
features, and his band, thin, long, and delicate as woman's, 
clenched and undenched itself nervously when he spoke 
with an involuntaiy force of which he was himsdf un- 
conscious. 

"You have not aged much, Waiden!" he said one 
evening, thoughtfully regarding his old College chum's 
cleax and open coimtenance with a somewhat sad smile. 
"Your eyes are the same blue eyes of the boy that linked 
his arm througb mine so long ago and walked with me 
through the sleepy old streets of *Alma Mater.' That 
time seems quite dose to me sometimes — and again some- 
times far away — dismally, appallingly, far away!" 

He sighed. Waiden looked at him a little anxiously, 
but for the moment said nothing. 

"You give me no response," — continued Brent, with 
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sudden querulousness — "Since you arrived we have been 
talking nothing but generalities and Church matters. 
Heavens, how sick I am of Church matters! Yet I know 
you see a change in me. I am sure you do — and you 
will not say it Now you never were secretive — you never 
Said one thing and meant another — so speak the truth as 
you have always done! I am changed, am I not?" 

"You are," — replied Waiden, steadily — "But I cannot 
teil how, or in what way. You look ill and wom out 
You are overworked and overwrought — but I think there 
is something eise at the root of the evil; — something 
that has happened during the last seven years. You are 
not quite the man you were when you came to consecrate 
my church at St. Rest" 

"St Rest!" repeated the Bishop, musingly. "What a 
sweet name it is — what a still sweeter Suggestion! Rest 
— rest! — and a saint's rest too! — that perfect rest granted 
to all the martyrs for Christ! — how safe and peaceful! — 
how sure and glorious! Would that such rest were mine! 
But I see nothing ahead of me but storm and turmoil, 
and stress of anguish and heartbreak, ending in — No- 
thingness!" 

Waiden beut a little more forward and looked his 
friend füll in the eyes. 

"What is wrong, Harry?" he asked, with exceeding 
gentleness. 

At the old schoolboy name of bygone years, Brent 
caught and pressed his hand with strong fervour. A smile 
lighted his eyes. 

"John, my boy, everything is wrong!" he said. "As 
wrong as ever my work at College was before you set it 
right Do you think I forget! Everything is wrong, I teil 
you! I am wrong, — my thoughts are wrong, — and my 
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conscience leaves me no peace day or night! I ought 
not to be a Bishop — for I feel that the Church itself is 
wrong!" 

John sat quiet for a minute. Then he said — 

"So it is in many ways. The Church is a human 
attempt to build humanity up on a Divine model, and it 
has its human limitations. But the Divine model endures." 

Brent threw himself back in his chair and closed his 
eyes- 

"The Divine model endures — yes!" he murmured. 
''The Divine foundation remains firm, but the human 
building totters and is insecure to the point of utter fall- 
ing and destructionl" Here, opening his eyes, he gazed 
dreamily at the pictured face of the Madonna above him. 
"Waiden, it is usdess to contend with facts, and the 
facts are that the masses of mankind are as unregenerate 
at this day as ever they were before Christ came into the 
World! The Church is powerless to stem the sweiling 
tide of human crime and misery. The Church in these 
days has become merely a harbour of refuge for hypo- 
crites who think to win conventional repute with their 
neighbours by affecting to believe in a religion not one of 
whose tenets they obey! Blasphemy, rank blasphemy, 
Waiden! It is bad enough in all consdence to cheat 
one's neighbour, but an open attempt to cheat the Creator 
of the Universe is the blackest crime of all, though it be 
unnamed in the criminal calendar!" 

He uttered these words with intense passion, rising 
from his seat, and Walking up and down the room as he 
spoke. Waiden watched his restless passing to and fro, 
with a wistful look in his honest eyes. Presently he said, 
smiling a Httie— 

<*you are my Bishop — and I should not presume to 
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differ from you, Brent! You must instnict me, — not I you! 
Yet if I may speak from my own experience " 

"You may and you shall," — replied Brent, swifüy — 
"But think for a moment, before you speak, of what that 
experience has been! One great grief has clouded your 
life — the loss of your sister. Afler that, what has been 
your lot? A handM of simple souls set under your Charge, 
in the loveliest of little villages, — souls that love you, trust 
you and obey you. Compared to this, take my daily life! 
An over-populated diocese — misery and starvation on all 
sides, — men working for mere pittances, — women pro- 
stituting themselves to obtain food — children starving — 
girls ruined in their teens — and over it all, my wretched 
sdf, a leading representative of the Church which can do 
nothing to remedy these evils« And worse than all, a 
Church in which some of the dergy themselves who come 
under my rule and dominance are more dishonourable 
and dissolute than many of the so-called * reprobates' of 
Society whom they are dected to admonish! I teil you, 
Waiden, I have some men under my Jurisdiction whom I 
should like to see soimdly floggedl— only I am powerless 
to Order the castigation — and some others who ought to 
be serving seven years in penal servitude instead of preach- 
ing virtue to people a thousand times more virtuous than 
themsdves." 

"I quite believe that!" said Waiden, smiling. "I know 
one of tiiem!" 

The Bishop glanced at him, and laughed. 

"You mean Putwood Leveson!" he said. "He seems 
a mischievous fool — but I don't suppose there is any real 
härm in him, is there?" 

"Real härm?" — and John flared up in a blaze of 
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wrath — "He is the most pemidous scoundrel that ever 
masqueraded in the guise of a Christian!" 

The Bishop paused in his walk up and down, and 
clasping his hands behind his back, an old habit of his, 
looked quizzically at his friend. A smile, kindly and al- 
most bo)dsh, lightened the grey pallor of his wom face. 

"Why, John!" he said. "You are actually in a temper! 
Your mental attitude is evidently that of squared fists and 
*Come on!' What has roused the slumbering lion, eh?" 

"It doesn't need a lion to spring at Leveson," — said 
Waiden, contemptuously — "A sheep would do it! The 
tarnest cur that ever crawled would have spirit enough to 
make a dash for a creature so unutterably meän and false 
and petty! I may as well admit to you at once that I 
myself neariy Struck him." 

"You ^d?" And Bishop Brent's grave dark eyes 
flashed with a sudden suspicion of laughter. 

"I did. I know it was not Churchman-like, — I know 
it was a case of *kicking against the pricks.' But Leveson's 
'pricks' are too much like hog's bristles for me to endure 
with patience!" 

The Bishop assumed a serious demeanor. 

"Come, come, let me hear this out!" he said. "Do 
you mean to teil me that you — you, John — actually Struck 
a brother minister?" 

"No — I do not mean to teil you anything of the kind, 
my Lord Bishop!" answered Waiden, beginning to laugh. 
"I say that I 'neariy' Struck him, — not quite. Someone 
eise came on fhe scene at the critical moment, and did 
for me what I should certainly have done for myself had 
I been lefl to it I cannot say I am sorry for the im- 
pulse!" 

"It Sounds like a tavem brawl," — said the Bishop, 
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shaking his head dubiously — '^or a street fight So ünlike 
you, Waiden! What was it all about?*' 

"The fellow was slandering a woman," — replied Waiden, 
hotly — "Poisoning her name with his foul tongue, and pol- 
luting it by his mere utterance — contemptible brüte! I 
should like to have horsewhipped him " 

"Stop, stop!" — intemipted the Bishop, stretching out 
his thin long white hand, on which one single anaethyst 

set in a plain gold ring, shone with a pale violet fire 

"I am not sure that I quite follow you, John! What 
woman is this?" 

Despite himself, a rush of colour sprang to WaJden's 
brows. But he answered quite quietly. 

"Miss Vancourt, — of Abbot's Manor." 

"Miss Vancourt!" Bishop Brent looked, as he feit, 
utterly bewildered. "Miss Vancourt! My dear Waiden, 
you surprise me! Did I not write to you — do you not 
know " 

"Oh, I know all that is reported of her," said John, 
quickly. "And I remember what you wrote. But it's a 
mistake, Brent! In fact, if you will exonerate me for 
speaking bluntly, it's a lie! There never was a gentler, 
sweeter woman than Maryllia Vancourt, — and perhaps 
there never was one more basely or more systematically 
calumniated!" 

The Bishop took a tum up to the farther end of the 
room. Then he came back and confronted Waiden with 
an authoritative yet kindly air. 

"Look me straight in the face, John!" 

John obeyed. There was a silence while Brent scanned 
slowly and with appreciative affecüon the fine intellectual 
features, brave eyes, and firm yet tender mouth of the 
row whpm he had, since the days pf their youth tpgether, 
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held dearest in bis esteem among all other men he had 
ever known, while Waiden, in his tum, bore the sad and 
seaxching gaze without flinching. Then the Bishop laid 
One hand gently on his Shoulder. 
"So it has come, John!" he said. 
Then and then only the brave eyes feil, — then and 
then only the firm mouth trembled. But Waiden was not 
the man to shirk any pain or confusion to himself in mat- 
ters of consdence. 

"I suppose it has!" he answered, simply. 
The Bishop sat down, and, seemingly out of long habit 
raised his eyes to the blandly smiling Virgin and Child 
above him. 

"I am sorry!" — he murmured — "John, my dear old 

fellow, I am very sorry " 

"Why should you be sorry?" broke out Waiden, im- 
petuously. "There is nothing to be sorry for, except that 
I am a fool! But I knew that long ago, even if you did 
not!" — and he forced a smile — "Don't be sorry for me, 
Brent! — Pm not in the least sorry for myself. Indeed, if 
I teil you the whole truth, I beüeve I rather like my own 
foUy. It does nobody any härm. And, after all, it is not 
absolutely a world's wonder that a decaying tree should, 
even in its deca)dng process, be aware of the touch of 
spring. It should not make the tree imhappy!" 

The Bishop raised his eyes. They were füll of a deep 
melancholy. 

"We are not trees — we are men!" he said. "And as 
men, God has made us all aware of the love of woman, 
— the irresistible passion that at one time or another makes 
havoc or glory of our lives! It is the direst temptation 
on earth. Wofrst of all and bitterest it is when love comes 
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too late, — too late, John! — I say in your case, it comes 
too latel" 

John sighed and smiled. 

"Love — if it has come to me at all — is never too late/* 
— he Said, with quiet patience, — "My dear Brent, dont 
you understand? This little girl — this child — for she is 
nothing more than that to a man of my years — has slipped 
into my life by chance, as it were, Üke a stray sunbeam 
— no more! I feel her brightness — her warmth — her vi- 
tality — and my soul is conscious of an' animation and 
gladness whenever she is near, of which she is the sole 
cause. But that is all. Her pretty ways — her utter loneli- 
ness, — are the facts of her existence which touch me to 
pity, and I would see her cared for and protected, — but 
I know myself to be too old and too unworthy to so care 
for and protect her. I want her to be happy, but I am 
fully conscious that I can never make her so. Would you 
call this kind of chill sentiment *love'?" 

Brent regarded him stcadfastly. 

"Yes, John! I think I should, — yes, I certainly should 

call *this diill sentiment' love! And teil me have you 

never got out of your depth in the water of this * chill 
sentiment' or found yourself battling for dear life against 
an outbreak of volcanic fire?" 

Waiden was silent. 

"I never thought," — continued the Bishop, rather sorrow- 
fully, — "when I wrote to you about the retum of Robert 
Vancourt's daughter to her childhood's home, that she 
would in any serious way interfere with the peace of your 
life, John! I told you just what I had heard — no more. I 
have never seen the girl. I only know what people say 
of her. And that is not altogether pleasing." 

*'Do you believe what people say?" interrupted 
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Waiden, suddenly. "Is it not true that when a woman 
is pretty, intelligent, dean-souled and piure-minded, and as 
unlike the rest of 'sodety' women as she can well be, she 
is slandered for having liie very virtues her rivals do not 
possess?" 

"Qüite trae," — said Brent — "and quite common. It 
is always the old story — *Be thou as diaste as ice, as pure 
as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.' Do not imagine 
for a moment, John, that I am going to run the risk of 
losing your friendship by repeating anything that may have 
been said against the reputation or the diaracter of Miss 
Vancourt I have always prayed that no woman might 
ever come between us" — and here a faint tinge of colour 
warmed the pallor of his face — "And, so far, I fancy the 
prayer has been granted. And I do not think that this — 
this — shall we call it glamour, John? — this glamour of the 
imagination and the senses will overcome you in any detri- 
mental way. I cannot picture you as the victim of a 
*sodety' siren!" 

John smiled. A vision rose up before his eyes of a 
litüe figure in sparkling white draperies — a figure that 
bent appealingly towards him, whüe a soft childlike voice 
said — "Pm sorry! Will you forgive me?" The tender 
lines round his mouth deepened and softened at the 
mental picture. 

"She is not a sodety siren," — he said, gently — "Poor 
little soul! She is a mere woman, needing what woman 
best thrives upon — love." 

"Well, she has been loved and sought in marriage for 
at least three years by Lord Roxmouth," said the Bishop. 

"Has s/ie been loved and sought, or her aunt's millions? " 
queried Waiden. "That is the point at issue. But my dear 
Brent, do not let us waste time in talking over this little 
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fblly of mine — for I graut you it is foUy. I'm not sony 
you have found it out, for in any case I bad meant to 
make a clean breast of it before we parted" — he hesitated 
— then looked up frankly — "I would rather you spoke no 
more of it, Harry! Pve made my confession. I admit I 
nearly Struck Leveson for slandering an innocent and de- 
fenceless woman, — and I believe youll forgive me for that. 
Next, I own that though I am getting into the sere and 
yellow leaf, I am still conscious of a haart, — and that I 
feel a regretful yeaming at times for the joys I have 
missed out of my life — and youll forgive me for that too, 
— I know you will ! For the rest, draw a curtain over this 
little weakness of mine, will you? I don't want to speak 
of it — I want to fight it and conquer it." 

The Bishop stretched out a hand and caught Walden's 
in a dose grasp. 

"Right!" — he said — "Do that, and you will do welll 
It is all a question of fighting and conquering, or — being 
conquered. But you will never give in, John! You are 
not the man to yield to the wiles of the devil. For there 
is a devil! — I am sure of it!" And his dark eyes fiashed 
with a sudden wild light "A cozening, crafty, lurking 
devil, that sets temptation before us in such varied and 
pleasing forms that it is difficult — sometimes impossible — 
to teil which is right and which is wrong. Waiden, we 
must escape from this devil — we must escape!" 

He sprang up with an impulsive quickness which 
Startled Waiden, and began to pace up and down the 
room again. 

"A mocking devil," — he said — "a lying devil! — whis- 
pering from moming tili evening, and from evening tili 
moming, doubts of Gk>d! Doubts whether He, the Creator 
of worlds, really exists, — doubts as to whether He, or It, 
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is not some huge blind, deaf Force, grinding its way on 
through limitless and etemal Production and Reproduction 
to one end, — Annihilation! Waiden, you must now hear 
my confession! These doubts are driving me madl I 
cannot bear the thought of the whirl of countless universes, 
immeasurable solar Systems, crammed with tortured life 
for which there seems to be no hope, no care, no rescue, 
no future! I am imable to preach or \o feel comfort for 
the human race. The very tragedy of the Gross only 
brings me to one result — that Truth is alwa)rs crudfied. 
The World prefers Falsehood. So much so indeed that 
the Christian religion itself is Httle more than a super- 
stnicture of lies raised above the sepuldire of a murdered 
Truth. I told you in my letter I had serious thoughts of 
resigning my bishopric. So I have. My spirit tums to 
Rome!" 

"Rome!" cried Waiden. "What, you, Brent! — you 
think of going over to Rome? What stränge fantasy has 
seized you?" 

"Rome," Said Brent, slowly, stopping in his restless 
walk — "is the Mother of Creeds — the antique Muse of the 
world's historyl Filled with the blood of martyrs, hallowed 
by the memories of saints, she is, she must always be, 
supreme in matters of faith — or superstition!" And he 
smiled, — a wan and sorrowful smile — "or even idolatry, if 
you will! Emotionalism, — sensationalism in religion — these 
the craving soul must have, and these Rome gives! We 
must believe, — mark you, Waiden, we must positively he^ 
lieve that the Creator of all Universes was moved to such 
wrath against the helpless human creature He had made, 
that He cursed that creature forever for merely eating, like 
a diild, fruit which had been forbidden! And after that 
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we must believe everything dse that has since foüowed in 
the trade of the Woman, the Serpent and the Tree. Now 
in the Church of England I find I cannot believe these 
things — in the Church of Rome I will believe, becanse I 
must/ I will humble myself in dust and ashes, and ac- 
cept all — alll Anything is better than Nothingness! I 
will be the lowest of lay brethren, and in solitude and 
silence, make atonement for my unbelief. It is the only 
way, Waiden! — for me, it is the only way! To Her!" 
And he pointed up to the picture of the Virgin and 
Child — "To Her, my vows! As Woman, she will pity me 
— as Woman, she can be loved!" 

Waiden heard this wild speech without any word or 
gesture of intemiption. Then, raising his eyes to the 
picture Brent thus apostrophised, he said, quietly — 

"When did you have that painted, Brent?" 

A sudden change came over the Bishop's features. He 
looked as though staxüed by some vague terror. Then he 
answered, slowly: 

"Some years ago — in Florence. Why do you ask? 
It is a copy " 

**0{ her likeness — yes!" said Waiden, softly. "I saw 
that at once. You had it done, of course! She was 
beautiful and good — she died young. I know. But you 
have no right to tum your personal passion and grief into 
a form of worship, Harry!" 

The Bishop gazed at him fixedly and solemnly. 

"You do not know," — he murmured — "you have not 
seen what I have seen! She has come to me lately — she, 
who died so long ago! — she has come to me night after 
night, and she has told me to pray for her — *pray* she 
says — 'pray that I may help to save your soul!* And I 
must surely do as she bids. I must get awa]r from this 
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place — away frbm this city of turmoil and wickedness, into 
some quieter comer of the world, — some monastic retreat 
where I may end my da3rs in peace, — I cannot fight my 
devils here — they are too streng for me!" 

"Th^ will be too strong for you anywhere, if you are 
a cowardl" said Waiden, impetuously. "Brent, I thought 
you had gotten the victory over this old despair of yours 
long ago! I thought you had made the memory of the 
woman you loved a noble spur to noble actions! I never 
dreamed that it would be possible for you to brood silently 
on your sorrow tili you made it a cause of protest against 
Gk>d*s will! And worst and strängest of all is this frenzied 
idea of yours to fly to the Church of Rome for shelter 
from yourself and your secret misery, and there give your- 
self over to monastidsm and a silent, idolatrous worship, 
— not of Mary, the Mother of Christ, — but of the mere 
picture of the woman you loved ! And you would pray to 
that? — you would kneel before ihat? — you would pass 
long hours of fasting and vigil, gazing at that face, tili, 
like the 'Stigmata,' it is almost outlined in blood upon 
your heart? My dear Brent, is it possible your brain is so 
shaken and your soul so feeble that you must needs seek 
refuge in a kind of half-spiritual, half-sensuous passion, 
which is absolute rank blasphemy?" 

At this the Bishop raised his head with an air of im- 
perious authority. 

"I cannot permit " he said, in unsteady accents 

**You have no right to speak to me in such a tone — it is 
not your place ** 

Then, suddenly, his voice broke, and throwing himself 

into his chair he dropped his head forward on the desk 

and covered it with his hands in an attitude of the utmost 

abandonment and dejection. The moisture rose to Walden's 

i6* 
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eyes, — he kftew the great tragedy of his friend's life — all 
comprised in one brief, romantic episode of the adoring 
love, and sudden loss of a beautiful woman drowned by 
accident in her own pleasure-boat on the very eve of her 
marriage with him, — and he knew that just as deep and 
ardent as the man's passion had been, so deep and ardent 
was his sorrow — a sorrow that could never be consoled. 
And John sat silent, deeply moved in himself, and ever 
and anon glancing upwards at the exquisite face of the 
painted Virgin above him, — the face of the dead girl whom 
her lover had thus sanctified. Presently Brent raised his 
head, — his face was white and wom — his eyes were wet. 
"Forgive me, John!" he said. "I have been working 
hard of late, and my nerves are unstrung. And — I cannot, 
I cannot forget her! And what is more awful and terrible 
to me than anything is that I cannot forgive God!" He 
uttered these words in an awed whisper. "I cannot! I 
bear the Almighty a grudge for wrenching her life away 
from mine! Of what use was it to be so cruel? Of what 
purpose to kill one so young? If God is omnipotent, 
God could have saved her. But He let her die! I teil 
you, Waiden, that ever since I have been Bishop of this 
diocese, I have tried to relieve sorrow and pain whenever 
I have met with it — I have striven to do my duty, hoping 
against hope that perhaps God would teach me — would 
explain the why and wherefore of so much needless agony 
to His creatures — and that by discovering reasons for the 
afflictions of others, I should leam to become recondled to 
my own. But no! — nothing has been made clear. I have 
Seen innocent women die in the tortures of the damned 
— while their drunken husbands have lived to carouse over 
their coffins. Children, — mere babes — are afiiicted with 
diseases for which often no cause can be assigned and no 
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öire discovered — while over the whole sweltering mass of 
human helplessness and ignorance, Death stalks txiumphant, 
— and Gk)d, though called upon for rescue with prayers 
and tears, withdraws Himsdf in clouds of impenetrable 
silence. It is all hopeless, useless, irremediable! That is 
why my thoughts tum to Rome — I say, let me believe in 
something, if it be only a fairy tale! Let me hear grand 
music mounting to heaven, even if human words cannot 
reach so high! — let me think that guardian angels exist, 
even if there is nothing in Space save a blind Chance 
spawning life partides uselessly, — let my soul and senses 
fed the touch of something higher, vaster, purer and better 
than what the Church of England calls Christianity at this 
present day!" 

"And that 'something higher, vaster, purer and better' 
— would you call it the Church of Rome?" asked Waiden. 

"In Suggestion, — in emotion and poetic inspiration, 
yes," — Said Brent — "in theory and in practice, no!" 

There was a pause. Waiden sat for a few moments 
absorbed in anxious thought Then he looked up with a 
cheerful air. 

"Harry," he said, "will you do me a favour? Pro- 
mise that you will postpone the idea of seceding, or as you 
put it, *retuming' to Rome, for six months. Will you? At 
tiie end of that time we'll discuss it again." 

The Bishop looked uneasy. 

"I would rather do what has to be done at once," 
he said. 

"Then I must talk to you straightiy," — continued 
John, bradng himsdf up and squaring his Shoulders reso- 
lutely — "I must forget that you are my Bishop, and speak 
just as man to man. All the facts of the case can be 
summed up in one word— 'Selfishness, Pure Sdfishness, 
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Harry! — and I never thought I should have had to convict 
you of it!" 

Brent drew himself slowly up in his chair. 

"Selfishnessl" he echoed, dreamily. "I can take any- 
thing from you, John! — I did at College, — but — selfish- 
ness " 

"Selfishness!" repeated John, firmly. "You have had 
to suffer a grief — a great grief, — and because it was so 
sudden, so tragic and overwhehning, you draw a moum- 
ing veil of your own across the very face of God! You 
try to rule your diocese by the measure of your own rod 
of affiiction. And, Unding that nothing is dear to you, be- 
cause of your own obstructive spirit, you would set up a 
fresh barrier between yourself and Etemal Wisdom, by 
deserting your post here, and separating yourself from all 
the world save the shadow of the woman you yourself loved! 
Harry, my dear old friend, unless I had heard this from 
your own lips, I should never have believed it of you!" 

Brent sat heavily in his chair, sunk in a brooding 
mdancholy. 

" *The heart knoweth its own bittemessV' he mur- 
mured wearily. "Your reproaches are just, — I know I 
deserve them, — but they do not rouse me. They do not 
stir one pulse in my soul! What have /leamed of Etemal 
Wisdom? — what have / seen? Nothing but crudty upon 
cruelty dealt out, not to the wicked, but to the innocent! 
And because I protest against this, you call my spirit an 
obstructive one? — well! — it may be so. But, Waiden, you 
have never loved — you have never feit all your life rush 
like a river to the sea of passion! — not low, debasing pas- 
sion, but passion bom of vitality, ardour, truth, hope, 
sympathy — such emotion as most surdy palpitates through 
the whole body of the natural creation, eise there would 
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be naüght created. God Himself — if there be a God — 
must be consdous of Love! Do we not say: *God is 
Love?' — and this too while we suffer beneath His heavy 
chastisements whidi are truly more like Hate! I repeat, 
Waiden, you have never loved, — tili now perhaps — and 
even now you are scarcely consdous of the hidden 
stxength of your own feelings. But suppose — just for the 
sake of argument — suppose this 'little girl' as you call 
her, Maryllia Vancourt, were to die suddenly, would you 
not, as you express it, *draw a mouming veil of your own 
across the face of God?'" 

Waiden started as though suddenly wounded. "If 
Maryllia were to die!" He shuddered as the mere thought 
passed across his brain. "If Maryllia were to die!" Why 
then — then the world would be a blank — there would be 
no more sunshine! — no roses! — no songs of birds! — no- 
thing of faimess or pleasure bft in life — not for him, 
whatever there might be for others. Was it possible that 
her existence meant so much to him? Yes, it meant so 
much! — it had come to mean so much! He feit his old 
friend's melancholy eyes upon him, and looking up met 
their searching scrutiny with a serious and open frankness. 

"Honestly, I think I should die myself, or lose my 
senses!" he said. "And honestly, I hardly realised this, 
— ^which is just as much selfishness on my part as any of 
whidi I hastily accused you, — ^till you put it to me. I 
will not profess to have a stoidsm beyond mortal limits, 
Harry, nor should I expect such from you. But I wii/ 
say, that despite our human weakness, we must have 
courage! — we are not men without it And whether faith 
Stands fast or falters, whether God seems far ofif or very 
near, we must face and fight our destiny — not run away 
from it! You want to run away," — and he smiled 
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gravely — "or rather, just in the present mood of yours 
you think of doing so — but I believe it is only a mood — 
and that you will not, afler putting your band to the 
plough, tum back because of the aridness or ungrateful- 
ness of the soil, — that would not be like you. If one 
must needs perish, it is better to perish at one's post of 
duty than desert over to the enemy." 

"I am not sure that Rome is an enemy," said the 
Bishop, musingly. 

To this Waiden gave no reply, and the conversation 
feil into other Channels. But, during the whole time of 
his Visit, John was forced to realise, with much acute sur- 
prise and distress, that constant brooding on grief, — and 
excessive spiritual emotion of an exalted and sensuous 
kind, with much perplexed pondering on human evils for 
which there seemed no remedy, had produced a painfui 
impression of life's despair and futility on Brent's mind, 
— an impression which it would be difficult to eradicate, 
and which would only be softened and possibly diminished 
by tenderly dealing with it as though it were an illness, 
and gradually bringing about restoration and recovery 
through the gentlest means. Though sometimes it was to 
be feared that all persuasion would be useless, and that 
the scandalous spectacle of an English Bishop seceding 
to the Church of Rome would be exhibited with an almost 
theatrical effect in his friend's case. For the ornate ritual 
which the Bishop maintained in his Cathedral Services 
was almost worthy of a Mass at St Peter*s. The old, 
simple chaste English style of "Moming Prayer" was ex- 
changed for "Matins," — choristers perpetually chanted and 
sang, — crosses were carried to and fro, — banners waved 
■ — processions were held — and the "Via Crucis" was per- 
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formed by a select number of the dergy and congrega- 
tion every Friday. 

"I never have this sort of thing in my church," — said 
Waiden, bluntly, on one occasion — "my parishioners would 
not understand it" 

"Why not teach them to understand it?" asked the 
Bishop, dreamily. They were Standing together in the 
beautiful old Cathedral, now empty save for their presence, 
and Brent's eyes were fixed with a kind of sombre wist- 
fuhiess on a great gold crudfix set np on the altar. 

"Teach them to understand it?" echoed Waiden, with 
a touch of sorrow and indignation. "You are my Bishop, 
but if you commanded me to teach them these *vain re- 
petitions* prohibited by the Divine Master, I should 
disobey you!" 

The Bishop flushed red. 

"You disapprove?" 

"I disapprove of everything that tends to put Eng- 
land back again into the old religious fetters which she so 
bravely broke and cast aside," — said John, warmly — "I 
disapprove of all that even hints at the possibility of any 
part of the British Empire becoming the slave of Rome!" 

Brent gave a weary gesture. 

"In religious matters it is wiser to be under subjection 
than free," he said, with a sigh. "In a State of freedom 
we may think as we please — and freedom of thought 
breeds doubt, — whereas in a State of subjection we think 
as we tnustj and so we are gradually forced into an at- 
titude of belief The spread of atheism among the Eng- 
lish is entirely due to the wild hberty of opinion allowed 
them by their forms of faith." 

"I do not agree with you," — dedared Waiden, firmly. 
•—•"The spread pf atheism is due, not to freedom of 
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opinion, nor forms of faith, but simply tö the laxify and 
weakness of the clergy." 

The Bishop looked at him with a smSe. 

<'You always speak straight out, John!" he said. 
^'You always didt And stränge to say, I like you all the 
better for it I could, if I chose, both reprove and com- 
mand you — but I will do neither. You must take your 
own way, as you always have done. But there is a flavour 
of Rome even in your little church of St Rest, — your 
miracle shrine, — your unknown saint in the alabaster 
cofiin. You and your parishioners kneel before that every 
Sunday." 

"True — but we do not kneel to It, — nor do we pray 
through It," replied Waiden. "It stays in the chancel 
because it was found in the chancel. But it does not 
make 'a miracle shrine' as you say, — there is nothing 
miraculous about it." 

• "If it contains the body of a Saint," — said the Bishop, 
slowly — "it musi be miraculous! If, in the far-gone cen- 
turies, the prayers and tears of sorrowful human beings 
have bedewed that cold stone, some efficacy, some tender- 
ness, some vitality, bom of these prayers and tears, must 
yet remain! Waiden, we preach the supematural — do we 
not believe in it?" 

"The Divine supematural — ^yes!" answered Waiden. 
"But " 

The Bishop interrupted him by a gesture of his delicate 
band. 

"There are no 'buts' in the matter, John," he said, 
quietly. "What is supematural is so by its own nature. 
The Divine is the Human, the Human is the Divine. In 
all and through all things the Spirit moves and makes its 
way. Our earth and ourselves are but partides of matter, 
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Mirotked bjr the spirit or essence of creative force. This 
spirit we can neither see nor touch, therefore we call it 
supematural. But it permeates all things, — the stone as 
completely as the flower. It drculates through that ala- 
baster sarcophagus in your church, as easily as through 
your own living veins. Hence, as I say, if the mortal 
remains of a saint are enshrined within that reliquary, the 
spirit or *soul* envdoping it may work 'miracles,' for all 
we dare to know!" He paused, and looking kindly at 
Walden's grave and somewhat troubled face, added — 
— "Some day, when we are in very desperate straits, John, 
we will see what your saint can do for us!" 

He smiled. Waiden retumed the smile, but never- 
theless was consdous of a sorrowful sense of regret at 
what he considered his friend's leaning towards super- 
stitious observances and idolatrous ceremonies. At the 
same time he well knew that any violent Opposition on the 
subject would be worse than useless in the Bishop's pre- 
sent mood. He therefore contented himself with, as he 
mentally said, *putting in the thin end of the wedge' — 
— and, — carefuUy steering clear of all controversial matters, 
— contrived in a great measure to reassert the old magnetic 
sway he had been wont to exerdse over Brent's more 
pliable mind when at College — so that before they parted, 
he had obtained from him a solenin promise that there 
should be no 'secession' or even preparation for secession 
to Rome, tili six months had elapsed. 

"And if you would only put away that picture," — said 
Waiden, eamestly, pointing towards the * Virgin and Child* 
— "or rather, if you would have another one painted of 
the sweet woman you loved as she really was in life, it 
would be wiser and safer for your own peace." 

The Bishop shook his head. 
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"The Virgin and Child are a symbol of all humamty," 
— he Said — "Mother and Son, — Present and Future! 
Woman holds the human race in her arms — at her breast! 
— without her, Chaos would come again! And for me, 
all Womanhood is personified in that one face!" 

He raised his eyes to the picture with an almost 
devout passion — and then abruptly tumed away. The 
conversation was not renewed again between them, but 
when Waiden parted from his friend, he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that he lefl him in a brighter, more 
hopeful and healthful condition, cheered, soothed and in- 
vigorated by the exchange of that mutual confidence and 
dose sympathy which had linked their two lives together 
in boyhood, and which held them still subüy and tenderly 
responsive to each othei-'s most intimate emotions as men. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

Arriving home at his own domain late on the Satur- 
day night, Waiden had no opportunity to leam anything 
of the incidents which had occurred during his brief ab- 
sence. Letters were waiting for him, but he opened 
none, and shut himself up in his study at once to prepare 
his next day's sermon. He wrote on far into the night, 
long after all the servants of his household had retired to 
rest, and overslept himself the next moming in con- 
sequence, therefore his preparations for the eleven o'dock 
Service were necessarily somewhat hurried, and he had 
not time to say more than a cheery "Good moming" even 
to Bainton, whom he passed on his way into the church, 
or to Adam Frost, though he fanded that both men looked 
at him somewhat curiously, as with an air of mingled 
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doubt and inquiry. Once within the sacred building he 
was consdous of an exceptionally crowded congregation. 
None that he could see were missing from their usual 
places. Maryllia certainly was not there, — but as she was 
admittedly not a churdi-goer, he did not expect her to be 
present Badsworth Hall was entirely unrepresented, much 
to bis relief; neither Sir Morton Pippitt nor Lord Rox- 
mouthy nor Mr. Marius Longford were anywhere visible. 
Old Josey Letherbarrow sat in his usual comer, — every- 
thing was predsely the same as it was wont to be — and 
yet a sense of vague trouble oppressed him, — he saw, or 
thought he saw, an expression on some of the faces of his 
parishioners which was new to him, and he feit instinctively 
that some disturbing element had found its way into the 
peace of the village, though what the trouble could be, 
he was at a loss to imagine. He chose as his text: ''What 
went ye out for to see? A reed shaken with the wind?" 
and preached thereon with wonderful force, simplicity, 
eloquence and fervour — though all the time he spoke he 
wondered why his people stared at him so persistently, 
and why so many round eyes in so many round faces 
appeared to express such a lively, not to say questioning 
curiosity. 

After Service, however, the whole mystery was cleared 
up. Bainton, in his Sunday best, with hat in band, pre-- 
sented himself at the garden gate on his master's retum 
from the church to the rectory, and after a word or two 
was admitted into the study. Bainton, honest as the day- 
light, and sturdy in his principles as an oak in his fibres, 
had determined to have "no humbuggin' wi' Passon." 
And in a few words, spoken with a great deal of feeling 
and rough eloquence, he had told all, — how Miss Vancourt 
had gone away "suddint-like" from the Mauor, — and how 
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it was Said and reported all through the county and 
neighbourhood that she had gone because her engaged 
husband, Lord Roxmouth, had caught her ''makin' love" 
to a parson, that parson being no other than St Rest's 
own beloved "Man o* God," John Waiden. And that 
Lord Roxmouth had at once gone afler her, and that 
neither of the twain "weren't never comin' back no more." 
So said Bainton, twirling his cap round, and fixing his 
eyes sympathetically on his master's face, — eyes as faith- 
ful as those of the dog Nebbie, who clambered at his 
master's knee, equally gazing up at him with a fondness 
exceeding all speech. 

John Waiden sat, white and rigid, in his chair and 
heard the tale out to its end. 

"Is that all?'' he asked, when Bainton had concluded. 

"That's all, an' ain't it enough, Passon?" queried 
Bainton in somewhat dismal accents. "Not that I takes 
in 'arf wot I hears, but from the fust I sez you ^ould 
know every bit on it, an' if no one dse 'ad the 'art or the 
pluck to teil ye straight out, I'd teil ye mysdf. For that 
old Miss Tabitha's got a tongue as long as a tailor's yard- 
measure wot allus measures a bit off to' 'is owii good, an' 
Sir Morton Pippitt he do nothin' but run wild-like all over 
the place a-talkin' of it everywhere, an' old Putty Leveson, 
he's up at the 'All, day in, an' day out, tellin' 'ow you 
was goin' to hit 'im in the eye — hor-ho-hor! — an' why 
didn't ye do it, Passon? — 'twould a' been a real Gospel 
mercy! — an' 'ow 'twas all about Miss Vancourt, tül Mr. 
Hadderley 'e come up an' throwed 'im over in the road 
on 'is back which makes me think all the better o' that 
young man, 'owsomever, I never took to 'im afore. But 
though he's all skin an' bone an' long 'air as red as a 
biled carrot, he's got a fist of 'is own that's pretty piain, 
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an* if he knocked down old Putty Leveson it shows 'e's 
got some sense in *im as well as sperrit For it's all over 
the place that there's trouble about Miss Vancourt, an' 
you may take my wund for it, Fasson, they don't leave 
the poor little leddy alone, nor you neither, an' never 
takes into their minds as 'ow you're old enough to be 'er 
father. That Miss Tabitha don't spare no wurrds agin 
'er — an' as we know, Fasson, she's a leddy wot's like 
curdled cream all gone wrong in a thunderstorm. Any- 
ways, I thought it best to teil ye straight out an' no lyin' 
nor trickin', — an' if Pve stepped over my dooty, I 'umbly 
axes pardin, but I means weil, Fasson, — I means well, — 
I do redy now!" 

Waiden looked up, — his eyes were glittering — his lips 
were pale and dry. 

"I know — I know!" he said, speaking with an effort 
"You're an honest fellow, Bainton! — and — and — I 
thank you! You not only mean well — you have done well. 
But it's a he, Bainton! — it's all a wicked, damnable 
he!'' 

He sprang to his feet as he said this, the wrath in 
his eyes flashing a sted-like lightning. 

"It's a lie!" he repeated. "Do you understand? A 
cruel, abominable lie!" 

Bainton twirled his cap sjmpathetically. 

"So it be, Fasson," — he murmured — "so it be — I 
know'd that all along! It's a lie set goin* by that fine 
gentleman-rascal, Lord Roxmouth, wot can't get Miss Ma- 
ryllia and 'er aunt's money nohow. Lor* bless ye, I sees 
that plain enough! But take it 'ow we will, a lie's a nasty 
sort o' burr to stick to a good name, 'speshully a name 
like yours, Fasson, — an' when it comes to that I feel that 
moithered an' worrited-like not knowin' 'ow to pick thq 
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burr off again. An' Lord Roxmouth he be gone away or 
mebbe you could a* had it out wi' him " 

"That will do, Bainton!" said Waiden, interrupting 
him by a gesture. "Say no more about it, please! Tm 
glad you've spoken, — Pm glad I know! But, — let it rest 
there! Never allude to it again!" 

Bainton glanced up timorously at bis master's pale set 
face. 

"Ain*t nothin* goin' to be done?" he faltered anxiously, 
''nothin' to say as *ow it*s all a lie " 

"Nothing on my part!" said Waiden, quickly and 
stemly. "The best answer to such low gossip and slander 
is silence. You understand?" 

His look was a command, and Bainton fdt it to be 
such. ShufHing about a Httle, he murmured something 
about the "apples comin' on fine in the orchard" — as if 
Walden's three days' absence had somehow or other ac- 
celerated their ripening, and then slowly and reluctantly 
retired, deeply dejected in his own mind. 

"For silence gives consent," — he argued dolefully with 
himself — "that's copybook truth! Yet o* coorse 'tain't 
to be expected as Fasson would send for the town-crier 
from Riversford to ring a bell through the village an' say 
as 'ow he 'adn't nothin' to do with Miss Vancourt nor 
she with 'im. Onny the worst of it is that in this wunld 
lies is allus taken for truth since the beginnin', when the 
Sarpint told the fust big whopper in the Garden of Eden 
an' took in poor silly Eve. An' ye can't contradict a lie 
somehow without makin' it look more a truth than ever, 
— that's the way o' the thing. An' it do stick! — Fasson 
himself 'ull find that out, — it do stick, it do reely now!" 

Meantime, Waiden, left alone, gave liimself up to a 
tumult of misery and self-torture. His sensitive nature 
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shrank from the breath of vulgär scandai like the fine 
frond of delicate foliage from the toudi of a coarse finger. 
He had never before been associated with the faintest 
rumour of it, — his life had been too simple, too austere, 
and too far removed from all the trumpery shows and 
petty intrigues of sodety. He fdt himsdf now in a manner 
debased by having had to listen with enforced patience 
to Bainton's rambling account of the gossip going on in 
the ndghbourhood, and despite that worthy servitor's dis- 
quisition on the subject, he could not imagine how it had 
arisen, miless his quarrel with Putwood Leveson were the 
cause. It was all so sudden and unlooked fori Maryllia 
had gone away, — and that fact of itsdf was suffident to 
make darkness out of sunshine. He could not quite 
realise it And not only had she gone away, but some 
slanderous story had been concocted conceming her in 
connection with himsdf, which was being bandied about 
on all the tongues of the village and county. How it had 
arisen he could not understand. He was, of course, im- 
aware of the part Lord Roxmouth had played in the 
matter, and in his ignorance of the true source of the 
mischief, tormented his mind with endless fancies and 
perplexities, all of which helped to increase his annoyance 
and agitation, Pacing restlessly up and down his study, 
his eyes presently feil on the Httle heap of letters which 
had accumulated on his table during his brief absence, 
all as yet unopened. Tuming them over indifferently, he 
came suddenly on one small sealed note, inscribed as 
having been left "by band," addressed to him in the bold 
frank writing to which he had once, not so very long ago, 
feit such an inexplicable aversion when Mrs. Spruce was 
the redpient of a first letter from the same source. Now 
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he snatched the little missive up with a strangdy impul- 
sive ardour, and being quite alone, indulged himsdf in 
the pleasure of kissing the firm free pen-strokes with all 
the passion of a boy. Then opening it, he read: 

"Dear Mr. Walden, — You will be surprised to find 
that I have gone away from the dear home I love so wfll, 
and I daresay you will think me very capricious. But 
please do not judge me hastily, or believe everything you 
may hear of me from others. I am very sorry to go away 
just now, but circumstances leave me no other choice. I 
should Hke to have bidden you good-bye, as I could per- 
haps have explained things to you better, but old Josey 
Letherbarrow teils me you have gone to see the Bishop on 
business, so I leave this note myself just to say that I hope 
you will think as kindly of me as you can now I am gone. 
Please go into the Manor gardens as oflen as you like, 
and let the sick and old people in the village have plenty 
of the flowers and fruit. By doing this you will please me 
very much. My agent, Mr. Stanways, will be quite at your 
Service if you ever want his assistance. Perhaps I ought 
just to mention that Lord Roxmouth overheard our con- 
versation in the picture-gallery that night of the dinner- 
party. He was very rüde about it I teil you this in case 
you should see him, but I do not think you will. Good- 
bye! Try to forget that I smoked that cigarette! — Your 
sincere friend, 

"Maryllia Vancourt." 

As he perused these lines, Waiden alternately grew hot 
and cold — red and pale. All was clear to him now! — it 
was Lord Roxmouth who had played the spy and eaves- 
dropper! He recalled every little detail of the scene in 
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the picture-gallery and at once realised how much a 
treacherous as well as jealous and vindictive man could 
make of it Maryllia's band laid so coaxingly on bis arm, 
— Maryllia's face so sweetiy and pleadingly uptumed, — 
Maryllia's half-tender tremulous voice with its "Will you 
forgive me?" — and then — his own impetuous words! — the 
way he had caught her hand and kissed it! — why, his very 
look must have betrayed bim to the "noble and bonour- 
able" detective, part of whose distinguished röle it was to 
listen at doors and afterwards relate to an inquisitive and 
scandal-loving society all tbat he heard within. By degrees 
he grasped the whole Situation. He reaUsed that his name 
and bonour lay at the mercy of this man Roxmouth, who 
under the circumstances of the constant check put upon 
his mercenary aims, would certainly spare no pains to in- 
jure botb. And he feit sick at heart 

Locking Maryllia's note carefully in his desk, he stepped 
into his garden and walked up and down the lawn slowly 
with bent head, Nebbie trotting after bim with a sympa- 
thetically disconsolate air. And gradually it dawned upon 
bim tbat Maryllia had possibly — nay very probably — gone 
away for his sake, — to make things easier for bim — to re- 
move her presence altogether from his vicinity — and so 
render Roxmoutb's tale-bearing, with its consequent malici- 
ous gossip, futile, tili of itself it died away and was for- 
gotten. As this idea crossed his mind and deepened into 
conviction, bis eyes filled with a sudden smarting moisture. 

"Poor child!" he said, half aloud. "Poor bttle lonely 
cbild!" 

Then a fresh thought came to bim, — one which made 
the blood run more quickly througb bis veins and caused 
his heart to pulsate with quite a foolish joy. If — if she 
had indeed gone away out of a sweet womanly wish to 
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save him from what she imagined might cause him em- 
barrassment or perplexity, then — then surely she cared! 
Yes — she must care for him greatly as a frieiid, — though 
only as a friend — to be willing to sacrifice the pleasure of 
passing all the summer in the old home to which she had 
so lately retumed, merely to relieve him of any difficulty 
her near society might involve. If she cared! Was such 
a thing — could such a thing be possible? Tormented by 
many mingled feelings of tendemess, regret and pain, John 
pondered his own heart's problem anxiously, and tried to 
dedde the best course to pursue, — the best for her — the 
best for himself. He was not long in Coming to a ded- 
sion, and once resolved he was more at ease. 

When he celebrated the evening Service that Sunday 
the garrulous Bainton saw, much to his secret astonish- 
ment, that the efFect of his moming's communication had 
apparently lefl no trace on his master's ordinary demean- 
our, except perhaps to add a little extra gravity to his 
fine streng features, and accentuate the reserve of his ac- 
customed speech and manner. His habitual dignity was 
even greater than usual, — his composed mien and dear 
steadfastness of eye had lost nothing of their quelling and 
authoritative influence, — and so far as his own manner 
and actions showed, the absence or presence of Miss Van- 
court was a matter to him of complete unconcem. His 
Visit to his friend the Bishop had "done 'im a power o' 
good" — Said his parishioners, observing him respectfuUy 
as, Sunday being over and the week begun, he went about 
among them on his accustomed round of duty, enquiring 
after the poultry and the cattle with all the zeal expected 
of him. The name of Miss Vancourt seldom passed his 
lips, — when other people spoke of her, dther admiringly, 
questioningly or suggestively, he merely hstened, offering 
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no opinion. He denied himself to all "county" visitors on 
plea of press of work, — he never once went to Abbot's 
Manor or entered the Manor grounds — and the only per- 
sons with whom he occasionally interchanged hospitalities 
were Julian Adderley and the local doctor, "Jimmy" Forsyth. 
Withdrawing himself in this fashion into doser seclusion 
than ever, his Hfe became almost hermit-like, for except in 
regaxd to his daily parish work, he seldom or never went 
beyond the precincts of his own garden. 

Days went on, weeks went on, — and soon, too soon, 
Summer was over, The melancholy autumn shook down 
the once green leaves, all curled up in withering death- 
convulsions, from the branches of the trees now tossing in 
chill wind and weeping mists of rain. No news had been 
received by anyone in the village conceming Maryllia. 
The "Sisters Gemini," Lady Wicketts and Miss Fosby, had 
departed from Abbot's Manor when the time of their stay 
had conduded, and neither of the twain had given the 
slightest hint to any enquirer, as to the probable date of 
the retum of the mistress of the domain. Sir Morton 
Pippitt at last got a little tired of talking scandal for whidi 
there seemed no visible or tangible foundation, and even 
his daughter Tabitha began to wonder whether after all 
there was not some exaggeration in the story Lord Rox- 
mouth had given her to sow like rank seed upon the soil 
of daily drcumstance? She never saw Waiden by any 
diance, — on one occasion she ventured to call, but he was 
"out" as usual. Neither could she persuade Julian Adderley 
to visit at Badsworth Hall. A veil of obscurity and silence 
was gradually but surely drawn between St. Rest and the 
outlying neighbourhood so far as its presiding ruler John 
Waiden was concemed, while within the village his reticence 
and reserve were so strongly marked thfit even the most 
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privileged person in the place, Josey Letherbarrow, awed 
at his calm, cold, almost stem aspect, hesitated to speak 
to him except on the most ordinary matters, for fear of 
incurring his displeasure. 

Meanwhile the village sorely missed the bright face 
and sweet ways of "th' owld Squire's gel" — and many of 
the inhabitants tried to get news of her through Mrs. 
Spruce, but all in vain. That good lady, generally so 
talkative, was for once in her life more than discreetly 
dumb. All that she would say was that she " didn't know 
nothink. Miss Maryllia 'ad gone abroad an' all 'er letters 
was sent to 'er London solicitors. Any other address? No 
— no other address. The servants was to be kep' on — 
no one wasn't goin' to lose their places if they behaved 
theirselves, which please the Lord, they will do!" — she 
concluded, with much fervour. Bennett, the groom, was 
entrusted with the care of the mares Cleo and Daffodil, 
and might be seen exercising them every day on the open 
moors beyond the village, accompanied by the big dog 
Plato, — and so far as the general management of affairs 
was concemed, that was ably undertaken by the agent 
Stanways, who though civil and obliging to all the tenantiy, 
had no news whatever to give respecting the absence or 
the probable retum of the Lady of the Manor. The Re- 
verend Putwood Leveson occasionally careered through the 
village on his bicyde, accompanied by Oliver Leach who 
bestrode a similar machine, and both individuals made a 
point of grinning broadly as they passed the church and 
rectory of St Rest, jerking their fingers and thumbs at 
both buildings with expressively suggestive contempt 

And by-and-by the people began to settle down into 
the normal quietude which had been more or less their 
lot, before Maryllia, with her vivacious little musical pro* 
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tigde Cicely Boume had awakened a new interest and 
animation in the midst of their small Community, — and 
they began to resign themselves to the idea that her "whim" 
for residing once more in the hörne of her childhood had 
passed, and that she would now, without doubt, marry the 
future Duke of Ormistoune, and pass away from the limited 
circle of St Rest to those wider spheres of fashion, of the 
splendours of which mere country-folk are not expected to 
have more than the very faintest glimmering conception. 
Even in that independent comer of opinion, the tap-room 
of the "Mother Huff," her name was spoken with almost 
bated breath, though Mr. Netlips was not by any means 
loth to spare any flow of oratorical eloquence on the subject 

"I think, Mr. Buggins," he said one evening, addressing 
*mine host' with due gravity, "I think you will recall to 
your Organisation certain objective propositions I made with 
regard to Miss Vancourt, when that lady first entered into 
dominative residence at Abbot's Manor. Personally speak- 
ing, I have no discrepancies to suggest beyond the former 
utterance. Matters in which I have taken the customary 
mercantile interest have culminated with the lady to the 
satisfaction of all sides. Nothing has been leil Standing 
controversially on my books. Nevertheless it would be re- 
pudiative to say that I have sophisticated my previous 
opinion. I said then, and I confirm the Observation, that 
a heathen cannot enjoy the prospective right of the com- 
mons." 

"I s'pose," — said Mr. Buggins, meditatively in reference 
to this outburst — "you means, Mr. Netlips, that Miss Van- 
court is a kind of heathen?" 

Mr. Netlips nodded severely. 

"'Cos she don't go to church?" suggested Dan Ridley, 
who as usual was one of the tap-room talkers. 
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Again Mr. Netlips nodded. 

"Well," Said Dan, "she came to diurch once an* 
brought her friends " 

"Late, — very late," — interposed Mr. Netlips, solemnly 
— "The tardiness of her entrance was marked by the 
strengest decorum. The strengest, the most open deconim! 
Deplorable decorum!" 

"What's decorum?" enquired Mr. Buggins, anxiously. 

Mr. Netlips waved one fat hand expressively. 

" Decorum," — he said — "is — well ! — decorum ! " 

Buggins scratched his head dubiously. Dan Ridley 
looked perplexed. There was a silence, — the men listen- 
ing to the wailing of a rising wind that was beginning to 
sweep round the house and whistle down the big open 
chimney, accompanied by pattering drops of rain. 

"Summer's sheer over," — said a labourer, lifting his 
head from his tankard of ale — "Howsomever, we're all 
safe this winter in the worst o' weather. Rents are all 
down at 'arf what they was under OUver Leach, thanks 
to the new lady, so whether she*s a decorum or not don't 
matter to me. She's a right good sort — so here*s to her!" 

And he drained off his ale at one gulp with a relish, 
several men present following his example. 

"Passon Waiden," — began Dan Ridley — "Passon Wai- 
den " 

But here there was a sudden loud metallic crash. 
Buggins had overtumed two empty porter-mugs on his 
counter. 

"No gossiping o' Passon Waiden allowed 'ere," — he 
said, — "Not while Pm master o' this public!" 

"Leeze majwtas," — proclaimed Mr. Netlips, impres- 
sively — "You're right, Buggins — you're quite right! Leeze 
majtfjtas would be entirely indigenous— entirely so!" 
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An awkward pause ensued. "Leeze majVjtas" in all 
its dark incomprehensibility had fallen like a weight upon 
the tavem Company, and effectually diecked any furüier 
conversation. It was one of those successful efforts of 
Mr. Netlips, which, by its ponderous vagueness and in- 
scrutability, produced an overwhelming efifect There was 
nothing to be said afler it 

The gold and crimson glory of autumn slowly waned 

and died, — and the village began to look very lonely and 

dreary. Heavy rains feil and angry gales blew, — so that 

when dark November came glooming in, with lowering 

skies, there was scarcely so much as a leaf of russet or 

scarlet Virginian creeper dinging to roof or wall. The 

woods around Abbot's Manor were leafless except where 

the pines and winter laurel grew in thick dusters, and 

where several grand old hollies showed their scarlet berries 

ripening among the glossy green. The Manor itself how- 

ever looked wide-awake and cheerful, — smoke poured up 

from the chimneys and glints of firelight sparkled through 

the Windows, — all the shutters, which had been put up 

after the departure of the "Sisters Gemini," were taken 

down — blinds were raised and curtains drawn back, — and 

as soon as these signs and tokens were manifested, people 

were not slow in asking Mrs. Spruce whether Miss Van- 

court was Coming back for Chiistmas? But to all en- 

quiries that estimable dame gave the same answer. She 

"didn't know nothink.'* The groom Bennett was equally 

reticent. He had received "no Orders.* Mr. Stanways, 

the agent, and his wife, both of whom had become very 

friendly with all the villagers, were cheerfully talkative on 

every subject but one, — that of Miss Vancourt and her 

movements. All they could or would say was that her 

retura was "quite uncertain." Fires were lighted in the 
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Manor — oh yesl — to keep the hoüse well aired — and 
Windows were opened for the same purpose, — but beyond 
that — "really," said Mr. Stanways, smiling pleasantly — "I 
can give no information!" 

The days grew shorter, gloomier and colder, — and 
soon, when the chill nip of winter began to make itself 
feit in grim damp eamest, the whole county woke up 
from the pleasant indolence into which the long bright 
Summer had steeped it, and responded animatedly to the 
one pulse of vitality which kept it going. The hunting 
season began. 01d> otherwise duU men, started up into 
the semblance of youth again, and sprang to their saddles 
with almost as mudi vigour and alertness as the young — 
and Reynard with his cubs mied potently the hour. The 
first "meet" of the year was hdd at Ittlethwaite Park, — 
and for days before it toök place nothing eise was talked 
of. Hunting was really "the" one occupation of the 
gentry of the district,— ever)rthing eise distinctly "bored" 
them. Many places in England are entirely under the 
complete dominion of this particular form of sport, — 
places, where, if you do not at least talk about hunting 
and nothing but hunting, you are set down as a fooL 
Politics, art, literature, — these matters brought into con- 
versation merely excite a vacuous stare and yawn, — and 
you may consider yourself fortunate if, in alluding to such 
things at all, 3rou are not considered as partially insane. 
To obtain an ordinary reputation for commonsense in an 
English hunting county, you must talk horse all day and 
play Bridge all night, — then and then only will you have 
eamed admission into these "exdusive" drdes where the 
worth of a quadruped exceeds the brain of a man. 

The moming of the meet dawned duUy — yet now and 
then the sun shone fitfully through the clouds, lighting up 
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with a cold sparkle the thick ivy, wet with the last night's 
rain, which clung to the walls of Walden's rectory. There 
was a chill wind, and the garden looked bleak and de- 
serted, though it was kept severely tidy, Bainton never 
failing to see that all fallen leaves were swept up every 
aftemoon and all weeds "kep* under." But there was no 
temptation to saunter down the paths or across the damp 
lawn in such weather, and Waiden, seated by a blazing 
fire in his study, with Nebbie snoozing at his feet, was 
suffidently comfortable to be glad that no "parochial" 
duties called him forth just immediately from his warm 
snuggery. He had feit a little ailing of late — "the on- 
cöming of age and infirmity," he told himself, and he 
looked slightly more carewom. The strong restraint he 
had imposed upon himself since he knew the nature of 
the scandal started by Lord Roxmouth, and the loyal and 
strict silence he had maintained on the subject that was 
nearest and dearest to his own heart, had been very try- 
ing to him. There was no one to whom he could in any 
way unburden his mind. Even to his dosest friend, 
Bishop Brent, he had merely written the briefest of letters, 
informing him that Miss Vancourt had left Abbot's Manor 
for a considerable time, — but no more than this. He 
longed passionately for news of Maryllia, but none came. 
The only person to whom he sometimes spoke of her, but 
always guardedly, was Julian Adderley. Julian had re- 
ceived one or two letters from Cicely Boume, — but they 
were all about her musical studies, and never a word of 
Maryllia in them. And Julian was almost as anxious to 
know what had become of her as Waiden himself, the 
more so as he heard constantly from Marius Longford, 
who never ceased urging him to try and discover her 
whereabouts. Which request proved that, for once, Lord 
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Roxmouth had been foiled, and that even he with all bis 
various social detectives at work, had lost all trace of her. 
On this particular moming of the opening of the hunt* 
ing season, Waiden sat by the fire reading, — or trying to 
read. He was conscious of a great depression, — a "fit of 
the blues," which he attributed partly to the damp, lower- 
ing weather. Idly he turned over the leaves of a first 
edition of Tennyson's poems, — pausing here and there to 
glance at a favourite lyric or con over a well-remembered 
verse, when the echo of a silvery hom blown clear on the 
wintry silence startled him out of his semi-abstraction. 
Rising, he went instinctively to the window, though from 
that he could see nothing but his own garden, looking 
blank enough in its flowerless condition, the only bright 
speck in it being a robin sitting on a twig hard by, that 
ruffled its red breast prettily and blinked its trustful eye 
at him with a friendly air of sympathy and recognition. 
He listened attentively for a moment and heard the ap- 
proaching trot and gallop of horses, — then suddenly re- 
caJling the fact that the hounds were to meet that day at 
Ittlethwaite Park, he took his hat and went out to see if 
any of the hunters were passing by. A wavering mass of 
colour gleamed at the farther end of the village as he 
looked down the winding road; — scarlet coats, white vests 
and buckskin breeches showed bravely against the satiny 
brown and greys of a fine group of gaily prancing steeds 
that came following after the huntsmen, the hounds and 
the whippers-in, and a cheery murmur of pleasant voices, 
broken with an occasional musical ring of laughter, dis- 
persed for a time the heaviness of the rainy air. Some- 
thing unusually pleasant seemed to animate the faces of 
all who composed the hunting train as they came into 
view, — Miss Arabella Ittlethwaite, for ^xample, portly of 
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l3ulk thoügh she was, sat in her saddle with an almost 
mirthful lightness, her good-natured fat face all smiles, — 
while her brother Bruce, laughing heartily over something 
which had evidentiy tickled his fancy, looked more like 
thirty than his real age, which was sixty, so admirably 
did his "pink" become him, and so excellentiy well did 
he ride. Waiden saluted them as they passed, and they 
gave him a pleasant "good day." But, — what was that 
sudden flash of deep purple, which the fitful sun, peering 
sulkily through grey clouds, Struck upon quickly with a 
slanting half-smile of radiance? What — and who was the 
woman riding lightly, with upüfted head like a queen, in 
the midst of the Company, surrounded by all the younger 
men of the neighbourhood who, keeping their horses dose 
on either side of her, appeared to be trying to outrival 
each other in eager attentions, in questions and answers, 
in greetings and hat-liftings, and general exchange of 
courtesies? Waiden rubbed his eyes, and gazed and 
gazed, — anon his heart gave a wild leap, and he feit him- 
self growing deadly pale. Had the portrait of "Mary Elia 
Adelgisa de Vaignecourt" in Abbot's Manor come visibly 
to life? — or was it, oould it be indeed, — Maryllia? 

He would gladly have tumed away, but some stronger 
force than his own held him fast where he stood, stricken 
with surprise, and a gladness that was almost fear. The 
swa3dng gleam of purple came nearer and nearer, and 
resolved itself at last into definite shape, — Maryllia's face, 
Maryllia's eyesl Almost mechanically he half opened his 
gate as all the hunters went trotting by, and she alone 
reined in her mare "Cleopatra" and spoke to him. 

"How do you do, Mr. Waiden!" 

He looked up — and looking, smiled. What a child 
she was after all! — füll of quaint vanities surely, and na'ive 
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coquetryl For her riding-dress was the exact copy of 
that wom by her pictured ancestress "Mary Elia," — even 
to the three-comered hat and the tiny rose fastened in 
the bodice which was tumed back with embroidered gold 
revers, — so that the "lady in the vi'let velvet" appeared 
before him as it were, re-incamated, — and the pouting 
lips, sweet eyes and radiant hair were all part of the witch- 
glamour and mystery! Mastering his thoughts with an 
effort, he raised his hat in his usual quietly courteous way. 

"This is a great surprise, Miss Vancourt!" he said, 
lightly, though his voice trembled a little — "And a happy 
one! The villagers will be delighted to see you back 
again! When did you retum?" 

"Last night," — she answered, fixing her frank gaze 
fully upon him and noting with a sharp little pang of 
compunction that he looked far from well — "I feit I must 
be here for the first meet of the season! Fve been stay- 
ing in an old convent on the Breton coast, — such a dear 
quaint place! And I think," — here she nodded her pretty 
head wisely — "I thtnk IVe brought you enough stained 
glass to quite finish your rose-window! Pve been busy 
collecting it ever since I left here. Gently, Cleo! — gently, 
my beauty!" — this, as her mare pawed the ground rest- 
lessly and sprang forward — "Come and see me to-morrow, 
Mr. Waiden! I shall expect you!" 

Waving her gloved hand she cantered off and rejoined 
the rest of the hunters going on ahead. Once she tumed 
in her saddle and looked back, — and again waved her 
hand. The sun came out fully then, and sweeping aside 
the grey mists, shed all its brightness on the graceful 
figure in the saddle, striking a reflex of rose from the soft 
violet riding-dress, and sparkling against the rippling twists 
of gold-brown hair, — then, — as she disappeared between 
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two rows of leafless trees, — withdrew itself again frowningly 
and shone no more that day. 

Waiden re-entered his house, hardly able to sustain 
the sudden joy that fiUed him. He feit himself trembling 
nervously, and was angry at his own weakness. 

"I am more foolish than any love-sick boy!" he said 
to himself with inward remonstrance. "And God knows 
I am old enough to know better! But I cannot help being 
glad she has come home! — I cannot help it! For with her 
presence it seems to me that *the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, and 
the time of the singing of birds is comeM She is so füll 
of life and brightness! — we shall know nothing of dull 
days or gloomy skies in St Rest if she stays with us, — 
though perhaps for me it might be wiser and safer to 
chöose the dull days and gloomy skies rather than tempt 
my sonl with the magical light of an embodied spring in 
winter-time! But I shall be careful, — careful of myself and 
of her, — I shall guard her name in every way, on my side 
— and if — if I love her, she shall never know!" 

He resumed his former seat by the study fire, and 
again took up his volume of Tennyson. And opening the 
book at hazard, his glance feil on that exquisite "Frag- 
ment" which perhaps excels in its own way all the "Idylls 
of the King" — 

''As she fled fast thro' sun and shade, 
The happy winds upon her play'd» 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid; 
She look*d so lovely as she sway'd 
The rein with dainty finger-tips. 
A man had given all other bliss. 
And aU his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect Ups." 
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"Quite txuel" he said, as he read the lines half aloud, 
a tender smile lighting up the gravity of his deep thought- 
ful eyes. "Tnie to the life, so far as the Guinevere of to- 
day is concemed! But let the simile stop there, John, my 
boy! Don't carry it any further! Don't deceive yourself 
as to your own demerits! You are nothing but an old- 
fashioned country parson — a regulär humdrum, middle- 
aged fogeyl — that's what you are! — so, even though you 
have fallen in love (which at your time of Hfe is a folly 
you ought to be ashamed of), don't for Heaven*s sake 
imagine yourself a Lancelot, John! — it won't dol'* 


CHAPTER Xm. 

OvER the moist ground, and under the bare branches 
that dripped slow tears of past rain, the bnlliant hunting 
train swept onward, Maryllia riding in the midst, tili Üiey 
came out on a bare Stretch of moorland covered with 
sparse patches of gorse and fir. Here they all paused, 
listening to the cry of the huntsman in the bottoms, and 
watching the hounds as they drew up wind. 

The eyes of every man present wandered now and 
again to Maryllia in admiration, — none of them had ever 
seen her look so lovely, so bright, so entirely bewitching. 
She was always at her best in the saddle. When she 
had paid her first visit to America with her uncle and 
aunt as a girl of sixteen, she had been sent for the benefit 
of her health to stay with some people who owned a huge 
Califomian "ranch," and there she leamed to ride on 
horses that were scarcely broken in, and to gallop across 
miles and miles of prairie, bareheaded to the buming sun, 
and had, in such pastime, feit the glorious sense of that 
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Gavage and splendid freedom which is the true heritage 
of every child of natura, — a heritage too often lost in the 
tangled ways of over-civilisation, and seldom or never re^ 
gained. Tlie dauntless spirit of joyous überty was in her 
blood, — she loved the fresh air and vigorous exerdse, and 
was a graceful, daring rider, never knowing what it was 
to feel a single pulse of fear. Just now she was radiantly 
happy. She was glad to be at home again, — and still 
inore glad that her plans for eluding the pursuit of Lord 
Roxmouth had completely succeeded. He had been left 
absolutely in the dark as to her whereabouts. His letters 
to her had been retumed unanswered, through her solici- 
tors, who dedined to make any Statement with regard ta 
her movements, and, growing weary at last of fruitless 
enquiry, he had left England to winter in Egypt with a 
party of wealthy friends, her aunt, Mrs. Fred Vancourt, being 
among the number. She owed this pleasing news to Louis 
Gigue, who had assisted her in her flight from the per- 
secution of her detested wooer. Gigue had, through his 
influenae, managed to introduce her under an assumed 
name, as a friend of his own to certain poor nuns in a 
Brittany convent, who were only too willing to receive her 
as a paying guest for a couple of months, and to ask no 
questions concerning her, There she had stayed with 
exemplary patience and resignation, — lonely indeed, yet 
satisfied to have made good her escape for the time being, 
and, as she imagined, to have saved John Waiden from 
any possibility of annoyance chandng to him through her, 
or by her means. She would not consent to have Cicely 
with her, lest any acddental due to her hiding-place might 
be found and foUowed. 

As soon, however, as she heard that Roxmouth had 
actually left England, she made haste to retum at.onceto 
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the home she had now leamed to love with a deep and 
clinging affection, and she had timed her reappearance 
purposely for the first meet of the hunting season. She 
would show herseif, so she resolved, as a free and in- 
dependent woman to all the county, — and if people had 
gossiped about her, or were prone to gossip, they would 
soon find out the error of their ways. Hence the "crea- 
tion" of the becoming violet velvet riding-dress, copied 
from the picture of her ancestress in Abbot's Manor gallery. 
She had determined to make an "effective" entrance on 
the fidd, — to look as pretty and picturesquc as she pos- 
sibly could, and to show that she was herseif and nobody 
eise, bound to no authority save her own. 

In this purely feminine ambition she certainly accoxn- 
plished her end. She was the centre of attraction, — all 
the members of the Riversford Hunt, dispersed round and 
about her in near or distant groups, discussed her in low 
tones, even while watching the working of the pack» and 
scanning every yard of open ground for the first sign of 
a fox. Gradually the crowd of horses and riders in- 
creased, — men from the county-town itself, farmers from 
the more outlying parts of the neighbourhood, and some 
of the Badsworth Hall tenantry, having aitived too late at 
Ittlethwaite Park for the actual meet, now came hurriedly 
gallopmg up, and among these last was Oliver Leach. It 
was the first time Maryllia had seen her dismissed agent 
since her rescue of the Five Sister beeches, and she had 
thought of him so little that she would not have re- 
cognised him now had not his horse, a vidous-looking, 
restive creature, started plunging close to her own hunter 
"Cleopatra," and caused that spirited animal to rear almost 
upright on her haunches. In the act of reining the mare 
out of his way she looked at him, while he, in his tum 
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stared füll at her in evident astonishment As he ap« 
peared gradually to realise her identity, his face, always 
Hvid, grew more deeply sallow of hue, and an ugly grin 
made a gargoyle of his mouth and eyes. She, as soon as 
she recollected him, remembered at the same time the 
curse he had flung at her — "a May curse," she thought to 
herseif with a superstitious little shudder — "and a May curse 
always begins to work in November, so the gossips say!" 

Moved by an instinctive distrust and dislike of the man, 
she tumed her back upon him, and patting Qeopatra's neck 
cantered quickly ahead to join the rest of the field which was 
now moving towards another cover, while the hounds .ran 
through some low thickets of brushwood and tangled bracken. 

She was in a curious frame of mind, and found her 
own emotions difficult to analyse. The momentary glimpse 
she had just had of John Waiden had filled her with a 
strangely tender compassion. Why did he look so worn 
and worried? Had he missed her? Had her two months 
and more of absence seemed as long to him as they had 
to her? She wondered ! Anon, she asked herseif why she 
wondered! What did it matter to her what he thought, 
or how he passed his days? Then a sudden rush of colour 
warmed her cheeks, and a light came into her eyes. It 
did matter! — there was no getting away from it, — it did 
matter very much what he thought, and it became of para- 
mount importance to her to know how he passed his days! 

Deep in her heart a secret sweet consciousness lay 

nestled, — a consciousness, subtly feminine, which told her 

that she was held in precious estimation by at least one 

man, — and that she- had advanced towards her most 

cherished desire of love so far as to have become "dear 

to someone eise." And that "someone eise" — who was 

he? Oh, well! — nobody in particularl — only a country 

i8* 
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dergyiiian; — a poor creature, so the world might say, to 
build romances upon! Yet she was building them fast 
One after the other they shaped themselves like cloud- 
castles in the airy finnament of her dreams, and she per- 
mitted herseif to dwell on the possible joys they suggested, 
Very simple joys too! — such as the completion of the rose- 
window in the Church of St Rest, — he would be pleased 
if that were done — yes ! — she was siu-e he would be pleased I 
— and she had managed, during her sojoum in Brittany, 
to secure some of the loveliest old stained glass, dating 
from the twelfth Century, which she meant to give him to- 
morrow when he came to see her. To-morrow! What a 
long time it seemed tili then! And suppose he did not 
come? Well, then she would go and see him herseif, and 
would teil him just why she had gone away from home, 
and why she had not written to him or to anybody eise 

in the neighbourhood, — and then — and then 

Here she started at the sound of a sudden "tally-ho!" 

— the hoimds had rallied a fox was "drawn," — the 

whole field was astir, and with a musical blast of the hom, 
the hunt swept on in a flash of scarlet and white, black, 
brown and grey, across the moor. Maryllia gave herseif 
up to the excitement of the hoiu-, and galloped along, her 
magnificent mare "Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt" scenting 
Sport in the wind and enjoying the wild freedom allowed 
her by a loose rein and the light weight she bore. On, 
on! — with the wet chill perfume of fallen leaves rising 
from the earth on which the eager hoofs of the horses 
trampled, — on, always on, in the track of stealthy Reynard, 
over dips and hoUows in the ground, and shallow pools 
fringed with gaunt sedges and twisted brambles, — on, still 
on, Crossing and re-crossing lines of scent where the hounds 
appeared for the moment at a loss, tili they da^hed.Qflf 
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SigsSii towards the farther woods. Putting her mare at a 
fence and Clearing it easily, Maryllia crossed a meadow, 
which she knew to be the shortest way to the spot where 
she could just see the pack racing silently ahead, — and, 
Coming out on one of the highroads between St Rest and 
Riversford, she drew rein for a moment. Several of the 
hunters had chosen the same short-cut, and carae out of 
the meadow with her, calling a cheery word or two as they 
passed hör and pressed on in the ardour of the chase. 

Qüickly resuming her gallop, and yielding to the ex- 
hilaration of the air and the pleasure of movement, she 
urged her mare to a pace which would have been deemed 
reckless by all save the most skilled and daring riders, 
unaware of the unpleasant fact that she was bdng closely 
followed by Oliver Leach. He rode about twenty paces 
behind her at an even canter, every now and then gaining 
ön her, and anon pulling back his horse in an apparent 
desire not to outstrip her. The rest of the hunting party 
were well ahead, and they had the road to themselves, 
with the exception of a fat man on a bicycle, who was 
careering along in front of them, looking something like a 
ton on wheels. Maryllia soon flew past this moving ro- 
tundity, and even if she had had time to look at it, she 
would not have known that it was the Reverend Putwood 
LeVeson, as she had never seen that gentleman. Catching 
ä glimpse of the hounds, now racing round the edge of a 
sloping hill, she galloped faster and faster, — while Oliver 
Leach, with an odd set expression in his face and eyes, 
and his hat well pulled down on his brows, followed her 
at an almost equally fl)dng speed. A ploughed field lay 
between them and the smooth dark slope of land edged 
with broken furze, where the pack could be plainly seen 
racing for blood. A moderately low, straggling hedge 
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intervened. Such an obstade was a mere trifte for "Cleo- 
patra, Queen of Egypt" to clear, and Maryllia put her to 
it with her usual ease and buoyanqr. But now up came 
Oliver Leach on bis ill-formed but powerful beast; — and 
just as the spirited mare, with her lighüy poised rider on 
her back, leaped the hedge, he set his own animal at 
precisely the same place in deliberate defiance of all hunt- 
ing niles, and springing at her like a treacherous enemy 
from behind, dosed on her haunches, and pounded straight 
over her! Maryllia reded in her saddle, — for one half 
second, her blue eyes wide with terror, tuming themsdves 
füll upon her pursuer — she raised her band appealingly — 
wamingly — in vain! With a crash of breaking brushwood 
the mare went down under the plunging hoofs that came 
thudding so heavily upon her, — there was a quick shriek — 
a blur of violet and gold hurled to the ground — and then, — 

then Leach galloped on alone ! He dared not look back ! 

His nerves throbbed — his heart beat high, — and his evil souI 
rejoiced in its wickedness as only the soul of a devil can. 

" Verdict — acddental death I " he muttered, with a fierce 
laugh. "No doubt it will be thought singular that the 
daughter should have met the same end as her fatherl 
And nothing more will be said. But suppose she is not 
killed, since every cat has nine lives? No matter, she will 
be disügured for Hfel That will suit me just as welll" 

He laughed again, and passed on in the wake of the himt 
which had now swept far ahead round the bend of the hill. 

Meanwhile, "Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt," rendered 
stunned and dizzy by her fall, began to recover her equine 
senses. Snifiing the air and opening her wild bright eyes, 
she soon perceived her loved mistress l)^ng flung about 
three yards distant from where she herseif had rolled over 
and over on the thick wet clod of the fidd. With a 
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supreme effort thc gallant beast attempted to rise, — and 
presently, with much plunging and kicking, in which 
stniggles however, she with an almost human intelligence 
pushed hersdf farther away from that prone figure on the 
ground, so that she might not injure it, she managed to 
stand upright, quivering in every strained, sore limb. Lifling 
her head, she whinnied with a melancholy long-drawn plain- 
tivenessy and then with a slow, stiff hobble, moved cau- 
tiously closer to Maryllia's fallen body. There she paused 
and whinnied again, while the grey skies lowered and rain 
began to ooze from the spreading leaden weight of doud. 

And now assistance seemed near, for the Reverend 
Putwood Leveson, having had to lead his bicyde up a hill» 
and being overcome with a melting tallow of Perspiration 
in the effort, hove in sight like an unwieldy porpoise bob- 
bing up on dry land. Approaching the broken gap in the 
hedge, he quickly spied the mare, and realised the whole 
Situation. Now was the diance for a minister of Christ 
to show his brave and gentle ministryl He had a fiask 
of brandy in his podcet, — he never went an)rwhere without 
it He feit it, where it was concealed, comfortably pressed 
against his heart, — then he peered blandly over the hedge 
at the helpless human creature l)dng there unconsdous. 
He knew who it was, — who it must be, — for, as he had cyded 
through the village after the hunt had started, he had heard 
everyone talking of Miss Vancourt's imexpected retum, and 
how she had been the "queen" of the meet that moming. 
Besides, she had passed him on the road, riding at füll 
gallop. He wiped his forehead now and smiled pleasantly. 

"Queens are very soon discrowned!" — he said to 
himsdf — "And, fortunately, vacant thrones are soon filled! 
Now if that sneak Waiden were here " 

He paused considering. The remembrance of the in- 
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dignity he had suffered at the hands of Julian Addeiley 
was ever fresh with him, — an indignity brought about all 
through the very woman who was now perhaps djring be- 
fore his eyes, if she was not akeady dead. Suddenly, 
pushing his way through the broken hedge, he approached 
"Qeopatra" cautiously. The malignant idea entered his 
brain that if he could make the animal Start and plunge, 
her hoofs would crush the body of her mistress more 
surely and completely. Detestable as the impulse was, it 
came quite naturally to him. He had helped to kill butter- 
flies often — why not a woman? The murderous instinct 
was the same in both cases. He tried to snatch the mare's 
bridle-rein, but she jerked her head away firom him, and 
stood like a rock. He could not move her an indi. Only 
her great soft eyes kindled with a waming Are as he 
hovered about her, — and a dedded movement of one of 
her bind hoofs suggested that possibly he might have the 
worst of any attempt to play pranks with her. He paused 
a moment, considering. 

"Oliver Leach came this way," — he mused — "He 
passed me almost immediatdy afler she did. Is this his 
work, I wonder?*' Here he drew out his always greasy 
pocket-handkerchief and wiped his face with as much 
tender care as though itwere ahandsomeone — "I shouldn*t 
be surprised," — he continued, in a mild sotto-voce^— "I 
shouldn't be at all surprised if he had arranged this little 
business! Clever^very! Fatal accidents in the hunting- 
field are quite common. He knows that So do I. But 
I shall find out, yes! — I shall find out " 

Here he almost jumped with an access of "nerves" — 
for "Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt" suddenly stretched out 
her long arched neck and whinnied with piteous, beseech- 
ing loudness, A pause of intense stillness followed the 
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mare*s weird cry, — a stillness broken bnly by the slow 
pattering of rain. Then from the near distahce came the 
baying of hounds and a far echo of the hunting hörn. 

Seized by panic, the Reverend "Putty" scrambled 
quickly out of the ploughed field, through the broken 
hedge and onto the highroad again, where betaking himself 
to his bicycle again, he scurried away like a rat from fall- 
ing timber. He had been on his way to Riversford when 
he had stopped to look at the httle fallen heap of violet 
and gold, — guarded so faithfully by a four-footed beast 
twenty times more "Christian" in natural feeling than his 
"ordained" clerical seif, — and he now resumed that joumey. 
And though, as he neared the town, he met many persons 
of the neighbourhood on foot, in carts, and light-wheeled 
traps, he never once paused to give news of the accident, 
er so much as thought of sending, means of assistance. 

"I am not supposed to have seen an)rthing," — he said, 
with a fat smile — "and I am not supposed to know! I 
shall certainly not be asked to assist at the funeral service. 
Waiden will attönd to thatl" 

He cyded on rapidly, and arriving at Riversford went 
to tea with the brewer's wife, Mrs. Mordaunt Appleby, at 
Appleby Hall, and was quite fatherly and benevolent to 
her son, a lumpy child of ten, the future heir to all the 
malt, hops, barreis, vats, and poisonous chemicals com- 
prising the Appleby estates in this world. 

The aftemoon dosed in coldly and moumfuUy. A 
steady weeping drizzle of rain set in. Some of the hunters 
retumed through St Rest by twos and threes, looking in 
a woeful condition, bespattered up to their saddles with 
mud, and feeling, no doubt, more or less out of temper, 
as, notwithstanding a troublesome and fatiguing run, the 
fbx häd escaped them after all, Jt W2ts about five o'(?lodc, 
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when Waiden, having passed a quiet day among his böoks, 
and having feit the sense of a greater peace and happi- 
ness at his heart than he had been conscious of since the 
May-day moming of the year, pushed aside his papers, 
rose from his chair, and, looking out at the dreary weather, 
wondered if the "Guinevere" of the hunt had got safely 
home from her gallop across country. 

"She will be wet through," — he thought, — the tender 
smile that made his face so lovable playing sofUy round 
his lips — "But she will not mind that! She will laugh, 
and brush out her pretty hair all ruffled and wet with the 
rain, — her cheeks will be glowing with colour, and her lips 
will be as red as the cherries when they first begin to 
ripen, — her eyes will be bright with health and vitality, — 
and life — young life — life füll of joy and hope and bright- 
ness will radiate from her as the light radiates from the 
sun. And I shall bask in the luminance of her smile — I, 
cold and grey, like a bumt-out ember of perished possi- 
bilities, — I shall warm my chill soul at the sweet fire of 
her presence — I shall see her to-morrowl" 

He went to the hearth and stirred the smouldering 
logs into a bright blaze. He was just about to ring for 
fresh fuel, when there came a sudden, alarmed knocking 
at the Street door. Somewhat startled, he listened, his 
band on the bell. He heard the light step of Hester the 
housemaid tripping along the passage quickly to answer 
the imperative summons — , there was a confused murmur 
of voices — and then a sudden cry of horror, — and a loud 
burst of sobbing. 

"Whist whist! be quiet, be quiet 1" said a 

hoarse trembling voice which it was difficult to recognise 

as Bainton's "For the Lord's sake, don't make that 

noise, gel! Think o' Fasson! — do*ee think o' Fasson l We 
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must break it to 'im gently like " But the hysterical 

sobbiüg broke out again and drowned all utterance. 

And still Waiden stood, listening. A curious rigidity 
affected bis nervesi Something had happened — but what? 
His dry lips refused to frame the question. All at once, 
with a fierce effort he roused himself. With a couple of 
strides across his little study he threw open the door and 
went out into the passage. There stood Hester with her 
apron thrown over her head, weeping convulsivdy — while 
Bainton, leaning against the ivied porch of entrance to 
the house, was trembling like a woman in an ague fit 

"What's the matter?" said Waiden, in a voice of al- 
most peremptory loudness, — a voice that sounded harsh 
and wild on his own ears. "What — what has happened?" 

"Oh-oh— Oh-oh!" wailed Hester. "Oh, Mr. Waiden, 
oh, sir, I can't teil youl I can't indeed! — it's about Miss 

Vancourt oh — poor dear little lady! — oh-oh! I can*t 

— I can't say it! I can't!" 

"Don't ye try, my gel!" — said Bainton, gently — "You 
ain't fit for*t, — don*t ye try! Which I might a' known a 
woman's 'art couldn't abear it, — nor a man's neither!" 
Here he tumed his pale face upon his master, and the 
slow tears began to trickle down his furrowed cheeks. 

"Passon Waiden," — he began, in shaking accents — ► 
"Passon Waiden, sir, Pm fair beside myself 'ow to teil ye 
— but you're a brave man wot knows the ways o' God 
an' 'ow mortal 'ard they seems to us all sometimes, poor 
an' rieh alike, an' 'ow it do 'appen that the purttiest 
flowers is the quiekest gone, an' the brightest wimin too, 

for the matter, — an' — an' " Here his rough halting 

voice broke into a hoarse sob — "Oh, Passon, it's a blow! 
— it's a mortal 'ard blow! — she was a dear, sweet lady 
an' a good one, say what they will, an' 'ow they will — an* 
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She's gone, Fasson!— we won't never see her no more!— 
she*s gone!" 

A swirling blackness came over Walden's eyes for a mo- 
ment He tried to realise what was being said, but could 
not grasp its meaning. Making a strong effort to control 
bis nerves he spoke, slowly and with difficulty. 

"Gone? I don't understand you, 1 " 

Here, as he stood at the open doorway, he saw in the 
gathering dusk of evening a small crowd of villagers 
moving slowly along the road. Some bürden was being 
carried tenderly between them, — it was like a Walking 
funeral. Someone was dead then? He puzzled himself 
as to who it could be? He was the parson of the parish, 
— he had received no intimation! And the hour was 
late, — they must put it ofF tili to-morrow! Yes — tili to- 
morrow, when he would see Maryllia! Startled by the 
sudden ghastly pallor of his master's face, Bainton ventured 
to lay a band on his arm. 

"She was found two hours ago," — he said, in hushed 
tones — "Up on Farmer Thorpe's ploughed field — all 
crushed on the dods, an' no one nigh 'er 'cept the mare. 
An' the mare was as sensible as a 'uman, for she was a- 
whinnjdn' loud like cryin' for 'elp — an' Dr. Forsyth 'e 
came by in his gig, drivin' 'ome from Riversford an' he 
'ad his man with 'im, so 'tween them botli, they got sorae 
'elp an' brought 'er 'ome — but I'm feared it's too late!— 
I'm awesome feared it's too late!" 

Waiden looked straight down the road, watching the 
oncoming of the little crowd. 

"I think I begin to know what you mean," — he said, 
slowly — "There has been an accident to Miss Vancourt 
She has been thrown — but she is not dead! Not dead, 
Of course not! Sh^ could not be!" 
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As he spoke, he pushed aside Bainton's appealing 
hand gently yet firmly and walked out bareheaded like a 
man in a dream to meet the little ghost-like procession 
that was now approadiing him nearly. He feit himself 
trembling violently, — had he been called upon to meet his 
own instant destruction at that moment, he would have 
been far less unnerved. Low.on the wet autumnal wind 
Game the sound of men's murmuring voices, of women*s 
suppressed sobbing; — in the semi-obscurity of fading light 
and deepening shadow he could discem and recognise 
the figure of his friend the local doctor, "Jimmy" Forsyth, 
who was Walking close beside a hastily improvised stretcher 
composed of the boughs of trees and covered with men's 
coats and driving-nigs, — and he could see the shadowy 
shape of "Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt," being led slowly 
on in the rear, her proud head drooping dejectedly, her 
easy stride changed to a melancholy limping movement, 
— her saddle empty. And, as he looked, some nerve 
seemed to tighten across his brows, — a buming ache and 
strain, as if a strong cord stretched to a tension of acutest 
agony tortured his brain, — and for a moment he lost all 
other consdousness but the awful sense of death, — death 
in the air, — death in the cold rain — death in the falling 
leaves — death in the deepening gloom of the night, — and 
death, palpable, fierce and cruel in the solemn gliding 
approadi of that funeral group, — that hearse-Hke bürden 
of the perished brightness, the joyous innocence, the sunny 
smile, the radiant hair, the sweet frank eyes — the all of 
beauty that was once Maryllia! Then, unaware of his 
own actions, he went forward giddily, blindly and un- 

reasoningly tili, coming face to face with the little 

moving group of awed and weeping people, all of whom 
halted abruptly at sight of him, he suddenly stretched 
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forth his hands as though they hdd ä book at ärm's 
length, and his voice, tremulous, yet resonant, Struck 
through the hush of sudden silence. 

"I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord: he 
that believeth on Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die!" 

A ti^gic pause ensued. . Every face was turned upon 
him in tearful wonder. Dr. Forsyth came quickly up to him. 

"Waiden!" he said, in a low tone. "What is this? 
Whatare you saying? You are notyourself! Come home!" 

But John stood rigidly inert His tall slight figure, 
fully erecty looked almost spectxal in the mists of the 
gathering night He went on redting solemnly, — 

"I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth. And though 
Worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold 
Him and not another!" 

Here there was a general movement of consternation 
in the little crowd. Parson Waiden was beginning to read 
the burial Service! The men whispered to one another, 
— and some of the women burst out crying bitterly. 
Dr. Forsyth became alarmed. 

"John!" he said, imperatively. "Rouse yourself, man! 
You are ill — I see you are ill, — but I cannot attend to 
you now! Try not to delay me, for God's sake! Miss 
Vancourt is seriously injured— but I may save her life. 
She is not dead." 

Something snapped like a broken harp-string behind 
Walden's temples, — the horrible tension was relieved. 

"Not dead — not dead?" he muttered, "Not dead? 
Forsyth, are you sure?" 

"Sure!" 
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His face changed and soflened, — a sudden sweet 
moisture freshened his eyes. 

"Thank God!" he murmured. 

Then he looked about him like a man siiddenly 
wakened from sleep. He was still unable quite to realise 
his surroundings or what he had done. 

"Forgive me!" he said, pathetically. "Pm •afraid I 
have been a trouble to you! Tve been studying too 
much this aftemoon, — and — and — I don't know why I 
came out here just now — VW — Pll go in. Will you let me 
know how how " 

Forsyth nodded comprehensively. 

"You shall know everything — best or worst — to- 
morrow," — he said — "But now go in and lie down, Wai- 
den! You want rest!" 

At an imperative sign from him, Waiden obediently 
tumed away, not daring to look at the men that now 
passed him, canying Maryllia's senseless form back to 
Abbot's Manor, the beloved home from which she had 
ridden forth so gaily that moming. He re-entered the 
still open doorway of his rectory, whoUy unconsdous that 
his parishioners, deeply affected by his stränge and sudden 
mind-bewilderment, were now all as anxious about him 
as they were about Maryllia, — he was too dazed to see 
that the faithful Bainton still waited for him on his own 
threshold, or that his servant Hester was still crying as 
though her heart would break. He passed all and every- 
one — and went straight upstairs to his own bedroom, 
where he dosed and locked the door. There, smiling 
down upon him was the portrait of his dead sister, — and 
there too, just above his bed, was an engraving of the 
tragically sweet Head crowned with thoms, of Guido's 
"Ecce Homo." On this his gaze rested abstractedly, 
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His temples ached and throbbed, and there was a dull 
cold heaviness at his heart. Keeping his eyes still on the 
pictured face of Christ, he dropped on his knees, dasped 
his hands, and tried to pray, but could not How should 
he appeal to a God who was cruel enough to kill a bright 
creature like Maryllia in the very zenith and fair flowering- 
time of her womanhood ! — an innocent happy soul who 
had no thought or wish to do anyone any härm! And 
then he remembered his own reproadies to his friend Bishop 
Brent whom he had accused of selfishness for allo\%'ing 
his life to be swayed by the memory of an inconsolable 
sorrow and loss. "You draw a mouming veil of your 
own across the very face of God!" So he had said,— 
and was he not ready now to do the same? Suddenly, 
like the teasing refrain of a haunting melody, there came 
back to his mind the verse he had read that moming: 

**As she fled fast thro* sun and shade, 
The happy winds upon her play'd, 
Blowing die ringlet from the braid : 
She look'd so lovely as she sway*d 
The rein with dainty finger-tips. 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly wealth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect Ups." 

Over and over these rhymes went, jingHng their sweet 
concord in his brain, — tili all at once the strong pressure 
npon his soul relaxed, — a great sigh escaped his lips— 
and with the sigh came the sudden breaking of the wave of 
grief. A rush of sealding tears blinded his eyes — and with a 
hard sob of agony his head feil forward on his clasped hands. 

"Spare me her life, O God!" he passionately prayed. 
"Oh God, oh God! Save Guinevere!" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

And now a doud of heavy sorrow and foreboding hung 
over the little village. All its inhabitants were oppressed 
by a dreary sense of helpless wretchedness and personal 
loss. Maryllia was not dead, — but it was to be feared 
that she was dying, — slowly and by indies as it were, yet 
nevertheless surely. A great specialist had been sum- 
moned firom London by Dr. Forsyth, and afler long and 
eamest consultation, his verdict upon her case had been 
well-nigh hopeless. Thereupon Cicely Boume was im- 
mediately sent for, and arrived from Paris in all haste, 
ooly to fall into a State of utter despair. For there seemed 
no possible chance of saving the dear and valuable life of 
her beloved friend and protectress to whom she owed all 
her happiness, all her future prospects. And thus con- 
fronted with a tragedy more dire and personal than any 
she had ever pictured in her wildest imaginative efforts, 
she sat by MarylHa's bedside, hour after hour, day afler 
day, night aller night, stunned by grief, watching, weeping, 
and waiting for the least glimmer of retuming consdous- 
ness in that unconsdous form whidi lay so terribly inert, 
like a figure of life-in-death before her, tili she became 
the mere gaunt Httle ghost of herseif, her large melandioly 
dark eyes alone expressing the buming vital anguish of 
her soiil. A telegram conveying the sad news of her niece's 
acddent had been sent to Mrs. Fred Vancourt at the 
Gezireh Palace Hotel, Cairo, to whidi, with the happy 
vagueness whidi so oflen diararterises the ultra-fashion- 
able woman, Mrs. Fred had replied direct to Maryllia her- 
seif thus: 
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"So glad to know where you really are at last, but 
sorry you have met with a spiU. Hope you have a good 
doctor and nurses. . Will write on retum from expedition 
to Luxor. Lord Roxmouth much regrets to hear of ac- 
cident and thinks it lucky you are back in your own 
home." 

Of course this "sympathetic*' message was not read 
by its intended redpient at the time of its arrivaL Maryllia 
lay blind, deaf and senseless to all that was going on 
around her, and for many days gave no sign of life what- 
ever save a faint uneasy breathing and an occasional 
moan. Cicely was alone to face all difficulties, to receive 
and answer all messages and to take upon herseif for the 
time being the ostensible duties of the mistress of Abbof s 
Manor. She bent her energies to the task, though she 
feit that her heart must break in the effort, — and with 
tears blinding her eyes, she told poor Mrs. Spruce, who 
was quite stupefied by the sudden crash of misfortune 
that had fallen upon the household, that she meant to try 
and do her best to keep everything going on just as 
Maryllia would wish it kept, "tül — tili — she gets better,** 
— she faltered sobbingly — "and you will help me, dear 
Mrs. Spruce, won't you?" 

Whereupon Mrs. Spruce took the poor child into her 
motherly arms, and they both cried and kissed each other, 
moved by the same common woe. 

The Manor was soon besieged with callers. Everyone 
in the. county flocked thither to leave cards, and express 
their sympathy for the unfortunate mischance that had 
overtaken the bright creature who had been the cynosure 
of all eyes for her beauty and grace on the moming of 
the first fox-hunt of the year. AU the ill-natured gossip, 
all the slanderous tittle-tattle which had been started 
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by Lord Roxmouth and fostered by Miss Tabitha Pippitt, 
ebbed and died away in the great wave of honest regret 
and kindly pity that pervaded the whole neighbourhood. 
Even Sir Morton Pippitt, smitten by compunction for 
certain selfish motives which had inspired him to serve 
Lord Roxmouth as a willing tool, was an indefatigable, 
almost daily enquirer as to Maryllia's condition, for though 
pompous, blusterous, and to a very great extent some- 
thing of a snob, his nature was not altogether lacking in 
the milk of human kindness like that of his daughter 
Tabitha. She, still smarting under the jealous conviction 
that John Waiden was secretly enamoured of the Lady of 
the Manor, had heard the stränge story of his having so 
far forgotten his usual seif as to wander out bareheaded in 
the evening air and redte the commencement of the 
burial service Kke a man distraught when Maryllia's crushed 
body had been brought home, and she thought of it often 
with an inward rage she could scarcely conceal. Almost, 
— such was her acrimony and vindictiveness — she wished 
Maryllia would die. 

"Serve her right!" she said to herseif, setting her thin 
Ups spitefuUy together. "Serve her right!" 

TTiere are a great many eminently respectable ladies 
of Miss Tabitha's temperament who always say "Serve her 
right," when a pretty and charming woman, superior to 
themselves, meets with some misfortune. They regard it 
as a just dispensation of Providence. 

John Waiden meanwhile had braced himself to face 

the worst that could happen. Or rather, as he chose to 

put it, strength, not his own, had been given him to stand 

up, albeit feebly, under the shock of unexpected disaster. 

Pale, composed, punctilipus in the Performance of all his 

duties, and p^tientiy attentive to the needs of his parishioners, 

19* 
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he went about among them as usual in his own quiet, 
sympathetic way just as if his heart were not aying out 
in fierce rebellion against inexorable destiny, — and as if 
he were not wildly damouring to be near her whom, now 
that she was being taken from him, he knew that he loved 
with an ardour far deeper and stronger than the same 
passion common to men in the first flush of their early 
manhood. And though he sent Bainton every day up to 
the Manor to make enquiries about her, he never went 
near the place himself. He could not. Brave as he 
tried to be, he could not meet Cicely Boume. He knew 
that one look into the little singer's piteous dark eyes 
would have broken him down completely. 

Every night Dr. "Jimmy" Fors)rth came to the rectory with 
the latest details respecting MarylHa's condition, — though 
for weeks there was no change to report. She was suifer- 
ing from violent concussion of the brain, and was other- 
wise seriously injured, but Fors3rth would not as yet State 
how serious the injuries were. For he guessed Walden's 
secret, and was deeply touched by the quiet patience and 
restrained sorrow of the apparently calm, self-contained 
man who, notwithstanding his own inward acute agony, 
never forgot a single detail having to do with the poor or 
sick of the parish, — who soothed little Ipsie Frost's be- 
wildered grief conceming her "poor bootiful white lady- 
love," — and who sat witii old Josey Letherbarrow by his 
cottage fire, trying as best he could to explain, aye, even 
to excuse, the mysterious ways of divine Providence as ap- 
parently shown in the Visitation of cruel affliction on the 
head of a sweet and innocent woman. Josey was a little 
dazed about it all and could not be brought to realise 
that "th' owld Squire's gel" might never rise from her 
bed again, 
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"G'am with ye!" he said, indignantly, to the melan- 
choly villlage gossips who came in to see him and shake 
their heads generally over life and its brief vanities. 
"Th' Almighty Lord ain't a pulin', spiteful, hoppitty 
kicketty devil wot ain't sure of 'is own mind! He don't 
make a pretty thing just to break it agin all for nowt! 
Didn't ye all come clickettin' to me about the Five Sister 
beeches, an' ain*t they still stannin*? An' Miss Maryllia 
'ull stan' too just as fast an' firm as the trees, — you take 
my wurrd for't! She ain't goin' to die! Why look at me 
— just on ninety, an' I ain't dead yet!" 

But a qualm of fear and foreboding came over him 
whenever "Passon" visited him. John's sad face told him 
more than words could express. 

"Ain't she no better, Passon?" he would ask, timidly 
and tremblingly. 

And John, lajdng his own band on the old brown 
wrinkled one, would reply gently, 

"No better, Josey! But we must hope, — we must 
hope always, and believe that God will be merciful." 

"An' if He ain't merciful, what'U we do?" persisted 
Josey once, with tears in his poor dim eyes. 

"We must submit!" answered John, almost stemly. 
"We must believe that He knows what is wise and good 
for her — and for us all! And we must live out our lives 
patiently without her, Josey! — patiently, tili the blessed 
end — tül that peace cometh which passeth all under- 
standing!" 

And Josey, looking at him, was awed by the pale 
Spiritual serenity of his features and the tragic human 
grief of his eyes. 

One person in the neighbourhood proved himself a 
mainstay of help and cojisol^itio» during this tijn^ of 
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general anxiety and suspense, and this was Julian Ad- 
derley. He was always at hand, and willing to be of 
Service. He threw his "dreams" of poesy to the winds 
and became poet in eamest, — poet in sympathy with 
others, — poet in kindly thought, — poet in constant delicate 
ways of solace to the man he had leamed to respect above 
all others, and whose unspoken love and despair he re- 
cognised with more passionate appredation than any 
grandly written tragedy. He had gone at once to the 
Manor on Cicel)r's amval there, and had laid himsdf, 
metaphorically so to speak, at her feet When she had 
first seen him, all oppressed by the weight of her sorrow 
as she was, she had burst out crying, whereat he had, 
without the slightest hesitation or embarrassment, taken 
her in his arms and kissed her. Neither he nor she seemed 
the least surprised at the spontaniety of their mutual 
caress, — it came quite naturally. "It was so new — so 
fresh!" said Julian aflerwards. And from that eventful 
moment, he had installed himself more or less at the 
Manor, under Cicel/s Orders. He wrote letters for her, 
answered telegrams, drew up a formal list of "Callers" 
and "Enquiries," kept accounts, went errands for the two 
trained nurses who were in day and night attendance 
on the unconscious invalid upstairs, and made himself 
generally useful and reliable. But his "fantastic" notions 
were the same as ever. He would not, as he put it, "par- 
take of food" at the Manor while its mistress was lying 
ill, — nor would he allow any servant in the household to 
wait upon him. He merely came and went, quietly to 
and fro, giving his best Services to all, and never failing 
to visit Waiden every day, and teil him all the latest news. 
He even managed to make friends with the great dog 
Plato, who, ever since Maryllia's accident, had taken up 
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regulär hours of vigil outside her bedrpom door, regard- 
less of doctor and nurses, though he would move his 
leonine body gently aside whenever they passed in or 
out, showing a perfectly intelligent comprehension of their 
business. Plato eveiy now and again would indulge in a 
walk abroad with Julian, accompanying him as far as^ the 
rectory, where he would enter, laying his broad head on 
Walden's knee with a world of sympathy in his loving 
brown eyes, while Nebbie, half-jealous, half-gratified, 
squatted humbly in the shadow of his feathery tail. And 
John found a certain melandioly pleasure in caressing the 
very dog Maryllia loved, and would sit, thoughtfully strok- 
ing the animal's thick coat, while Adderley and Dr. For- 
syth, both of whom were now accustomed to meet in his 
little study every evening, discussed the pros and cons of 
what was Ukely to happen when Maryllia woke from her 
long trance of insensibility. Would her awakening be to 
life or death? John listened to their talk, himself saying 
nothing, all unaware that they talked merely to cheer him 
and to try and put the best light they could on the face 
of affairs in order to give him the utmost hope. 

The weary days rolled on in rain and gloom, — Christ- 
mas came and went with a weight and duUness never be- 
fore known in St. Rest Every Sunday since the accident, 
Waiden had eamestly requested the prayers of his con- 
gregation for Miss Vancourt, "who was seriously ill" — and 
on Christmas Day, he gave out the same request, with a 
pathetic alteration in the wording, which as he uttered it, 
caused many people to sob as they listened. 

"The prayers of this congregation," he said, "are de- 
sired for Maryllia Vancourt, who has been much beloved 
among you, and whose life is now in imminent perill" 

A chiU seemed to strike through the church. — an icy 
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blast far colder than the wintiy wind, — the alabaster sar- 
cophagus in front of the altar seemed all at once invested 
with a terrible significance, — death, and death only was 
the soverdgn ruler of the world! And when the children's 
choir rose to give the "Hark the herald angels sing, Glory 
to the new-bom King" — their voices were unsteady and 
feil out of tune into tears. 

Maryllia was indeed in "imminent peril." She had 
become suddenly restless, and her suffering had propor- 
tionately increased. At the earliest Symptom of retuming 
oonsdousness, the attention of the watchers at her bed- 
side became redoubled; — shonld she speak, they were 
anxious to hear the first word that escaped her lips. For 
as yet, no one knew how she had come by her accidenL 
None of the hunters had seen her fall, and Bennett the 
groom, stoutly refused to believe that the mare had either 
missed her jump, or thrown her mistress. 

"She couldn't have done it," — he declared — "And if 
she could, she wouldn't! She's too sensible, and Miss 
Vancourt's too sure a rider. Something's at the bottom 
of it all, and Fd give a good deal to find out what it is, 
and who it is!" 

Thus Bennett, with many dark nods of meaning, and 
gradually the idea that Maryllia had been the victim of 
foul play, took root in the minds of all the villagers who 
heard him. Everyone in the place was on the watch for 
a due, — a whisper, — a stray Suggestion as to the pos- 
sible cause of the mischief. But so far nothing had been 
discovered. 

On the night before the last of the year, MaryUia, who 
had been tossing uneasily all the aflemoon, and moaning 
piteously, suddenly opened her eyes and looked about her 
with a frightened air of recognition, Cicely, always at 
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band with the nurse in attendance, went quickly tx) the 
bedside in a tremor of hope and fear. 

"Maryllia! Dearest, do you know me?" 

She stared vaguely, and a faint smile hovered about 
her lips. Then her brows suddenly knitted intx) a per- 
plexed, pained frown, and she said quite clearly — 

"It was Oliver Leach!" 

Cicely gave a little cry. The nurse wamed her into 
süence by a gesture. There was a pause. Maryllia looked 
from one tx) the other wistfully. 

"It was not Qeo's fault," — she went on, speaking 
slowly, but distinctly — "Cleo never missed. Oliver Leach 
took the hedge just behind us. It was wrong! He meant 
to kill me. I saw it in his face!" She shuddered violently, 
and her eyelids closed. "He was cruel — cniel!" she mur- 
mured feebly. "But I was too happy!" 

She drifted again into a Stupor, — and Cicely, her 
whole soul awakened by these broken words into a white 
heat of wrath and desire for vengeance, left the room with 
sufficient information to set the whole village in an uproar. 
Oliver Leach! In less than four-and-twenty hours, the 
news was all over the place. The spreading wave of in- 
dignation soon rose to an overwhelming high tide, and 
had Leach shown himself anywhere in or near the village 
he would have stood an uncommonly good chance of 
being first horsewhipped, and then "ducked" in the river 
by an exdted crowd. Oliver Leach! The hated, petty 
upstart who had ground down the Abbot's Manor tenantry 
to the very last penny that could be wrested from them! 
— who had destroyed old cherished land-marks, and made 
ugly havoc in many once fair woodland places in order 
to put money in his own pocket,— ^even he, so long an 
object of aversion among them, was the wQuW-be mvirdcrö: 
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of the last descendant of the Vancourts! The villagers 
talked of nothing eise, — quiet and God-fearing rustics as 
they were, they had no patience with treacheiy, meanness 
and cowardice, and were the last kind of people in the 
World to hold their peace on a matter of wickedness or 
injustice, merely because Leach was in the employ of 
several neighbouring landowners, including Sir Morton 
Pippitt Murmurs and threats ran from mouth to mouth, 
and Waiden when he heard of it, said nothing for, or 
against, their damour for revenge. The rage and sorrow 
of his own soul were greater than the wrath of combined 
hundreds, — and his feeling was all the more deep and 
terrible because it found no expression in words. The 
knowledge that such a low and vile creature as Oliver 
Leach had been the cause, and possibly the intentional 
cause of Maryllia's grievous suffering and injury, moved 
bim to realise for the first time in his life what it was to 
be consdous of a criminal impulse. He himself longed 
to kill the wretch who had brought such destruction on a 
woman's beauty and happiness! — and it was with a curious 
sort of satisfaction that he found himsdf called upon in 
the ordinary course of things to read at evening Service 
during the first week in January, the Twenty-eighth Psalm, 
wherein David beseedies God to punish the ungodly. 

"Reward them according to their deeds, and accord- 
ing to the wickedness of their own inventions! 

"Recompense them afler the work of thdr hands: pay 
them that they have deserved!" 

Such demands for the punishment of one's enemies 
jnay not be "Christian," but they are Scriptural, and as 
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such, John feit himself justified in pronoundng them with 
peculiar emphasis and fervour. 

Meanwhile, by slow degrees, the "imminent peril" 
passed, and Maiyllia came back to her consdous seif, — a 
seif that was tortured in every nerve by pain, — but, with 
the retum of her senses came also her natural sweetness 
and gentleness, which now took the form of a touching 
patience, veiy sad, yet very beautiful to see. The first 
Uttle gleam of gladness in her eyes awoke for Cicely, — to 
whom, as soon as she recognised her, she put up her lips 
to be kissed. Her acddent had not disfigured her, — the 
fair face had been spared, though it was white and drawn 
with anguish. But she could not move her limbs, — and 
when she had proved this for herseif, she lay very still, 
thinking quietly, with a dream-like wonder and sorrow in 
her blue eyes, like the wistfulness in the eyes of a 
wounded animal that knows not why it should be made 
to suffer. Docile to her nurses, and grateful for every little 
Service, she remained for some days in a sort of waking 
reverie, holding Cicely's hand often, and asking her an 
occasional question about the house, the gardens and the 
village. And January was nearly at an end, when she 
began at last to talk connectedly and to enquire closely 
as to her own actual condition. 

"Am I going to die, Cicely?" she asked, one mom- 
ing. "You will teil me the truth, dear, won't you? I 
would rather know." 

Cicely choked back her tears, and smiled bravely. 

"No, darling, no! You are better, — but but you 

will be a long time ill!" 

Maryllia looked at her searchingly, and sighed a 
little. 

"What have they done with Cleo?" she murmured. 
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"Cleo is all right," — said Cicely — "She was badly hurt, 
but Bennett knows how you love her, and he is doing all 
he can for her. She will never hunt again, Pm afraid!" 

^'Nor shall I!" and Maryllia sighed again, and closed 
her eyes to hide the tears that welled up in them. 

liiere was a dark presentiment in her mind, — a heavy 
foreboding to which she would not give utterance before 
Cicely, lest it should grieve her. But the next day, when 
Dr. Forsyth paid her his usual visit, and said in his usual 
cheery way that all was "going on well" — she startled 
him by requesting to speak to him alone, without anyone 
eise in the room, not even the attendant nurse. 

"It is only a little question I want to askl" she said, 
with the faint reflex of her old bright smile on her face. 
"And Vm sure you'll answer it!" 

"Jimmy" Forsyth hesitated. He feit desperately un- 
comfortable. He instinctively knew what her question 
would be, — a question to which there was only one miser- 
able answer. But her grave pleading glance was not to 
be resisted, — so, making the best of a bad business, he 
cleared the room, shut the door, and remained in eamest 
conversation with his patient for half-an-hour. And at the 
end of that time, he went out, with tears in his keen eyes, 
and a suspicious cough catdiing his throat, as he strode 
away from the Manor through the leafless avenues, and 
heard the branches of the trees rattling like prison chains 
in an angry winter's wind. 

The worst was said, — and when it was once said, it 
was soon known. Maryllia was not to die — not yet Fate 
had willed it otherwise. But she was to be a cripple for 
life. That was her doom. Never again would her Uttle 
feet go tripping through the rose gardens and walks of 
her beloved bome, — never would her dainty form be 
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bome, a weightless bürden, by "Cleopatra, Queen of 
Egypt" through the flowering woods of spring, — from 
henceforth she would have to be carried by others up 
and down, to and fro, a maimed and helpless creature, 
with all the ph3rsical and healthful joys of living cut away 
from her at one cruel blow! And yet — it was very 
Strange! — she herseif was not stricken with any particular 
horror or despair at her destiny. When, after the doctor 
had left, Cicely came in, trembling and afraid, — Maryllia 
smiled at her with quite a sweet placidity. 

"I know all about myself now," — she said, quietly — 
"Pm sorry in a way, — because I ahall be so useless. But 
— I have escaped Roxmouth for good this time!" 

"Oh my darling!" wept Cicely. "Oh my dear, beauti- 
ful Maryllia! If it were only me instead of you!" 

Maryllia drew the dark head down on the pillow be- 
side her. 

"Nonsense! Why should it have been you!" she said, 
cheerfully. "You will be a delight to the world, with your 
voice, Cicely, — whereas I am nothing, and never have been 
anything. I shall not be missed " 

Her voice faltered a moment, as the thought of John 
Waiden suddenly crossed her mind. He would perhaps 
— only perhaps — miss her! Anon, a braver and purely 
unselfish emotion moved her soul, and she began to be 
almost glad that she was, as she said to herseif, "laid 
aside." 

"For now," — she mused — "they can say nothing at 
all about him at my expense. Even Roxmouth's tongue 
must stop calumniating me, — for though many people are 
very heartless, they do draw the line at slandering a 
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crippled woman! It's all for the best, — Pm surc it's all 
for the best!" 

And a serene contentment took possession of her, — a 
marvellous peace that brought healing in its train, for 
with the earliest days of Februaiy, when the first snow- 
drops were beginning to make their white way through 
the dark earth, she was able to be moved from her bed, 
and camed down to the moming room, where, lying on 
her couch, near a sparkling fire, with a bunch of early 
flowering aconites opening their golden eyes in a vase be- 
side her, she looked almost as if she were getting well 
enough soon to rise and walk again. She was bright and 
calm, and quickly managed to impart her own brightness 
and calmness to others. She summoned all the servants 
of the household to her in tum, and spoke to them so 
kindly, and thanked them so sweetly for the trouble and 
Gare they had taken and were taking on her behalf that 
they could scarcely hide their tears. As for poor Mrs. 
Spruce, who had nervously hesitated to approach her for 
fear of breaking down in her presence, she no sooner 
made her appearance than Maryllia stretched out her anns 
like a child, with a smile on her face. 

"Come and kiss me, Spruce!" she said, almost play- 
fully, "and don't cry! Fm not crying for myself, you 
see, and I don't want anyone eise to cry for me. You'll 
help to make the cripple-time pleasant, won't you? — yes, 
of course you will! — and I can do the housekeeping just 
the same as ever — nothing need alter that Only instead 
of running about all over the place, and getting in the 
way, I shall have to keep still, — and you will always know 
where to find me. That's something of an advantage, 
Spruce! And you'll talk to me! — öh yes! — trust you for 
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talking, yöu dear thing! — and I shall know just as much 
about everybody aS I want to, — there Spruce! — you will 
cry! — so run away just now, and come back presently 
when you feel better — and braver!" 

\Wiereat Mrs. Spruce had kissed her on the cheek at 
her own request, and had caught her little hand and 
kissed that, and had then hurried out of the room before 
her rising sobs could break out, as they did, into rebellious 
blubbering. 

"Which the Lord Almighty's way^ are *ard to bear!" 
she wailed. "An* that the/re past findin' out, no sensible 
person will contradict, for why Miss Maryllia should be 
laid on 'er back an' me left to stan' upright is a mystery 
Gospel itself can't dearl An' if I could onny see Passon 
Waiden, I'd ask 'im what it all means, for if anybody 
knows it he will, — but he won't see no one, an' Dr. For- 
s)rth says best not trouble 'im, so there I am all at sea 
without a life-belt, which Spruce bein' 'arder of 'eaiin' 
than ever, don't imderstand nohow nor never will. But if 
there's no way out of all this trouble, the Lord Himself 
ain't as wise as I took 'im for, for didn't He say to a man 
what 'ad crutches in the Testymen *Arise an* walk'? — an' 
why shouldn't He say *Arise an' walk* to Miss Maryllia? 
I do 'ope I'm not sinful, but I'm fair mazed when I see 
the Lord .'oldin' off *is hand as 'twere, an' not doin' the 
right thing as 'e should do!" 

Thus Mrs. Spruce argued, and it is to be feared that 
"not doing the right thing" was rather generally attributed 
to "the Lord," by the good folk of St Rest at that im- 
mediate period. Most of them were thirsting to try a 
little "right" on their own account as concemed Oliver 
Leach. For the whole story was now known, — though 
had Maryllia not told it quite involuntarily in a State of 
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semi-unconsdousness, she would never have betrayed the 
identity of her cowardly assailant But finding that she 
had, unknowingly to herseif, related the incident as it 
happened, there was nothing to be done on her part, ex- 
cept to entreat that Leach might be allowed to go un- 
punished. This, however, was a form of tiltra-Christianity 
which did not in any way commend itself to the villagers 
of St. Rest They were on the watch for him day and 
night, — scouts traversed the highroad to Riversford from 
east to west, from north to south in the hope of meeting 
him driving along to the town as usual on his estate 
agency business, but not a sign of him had been seen 
since the evening of the fox-himt, when Maryllia's body 
had been found in Farmer Thorpe's field. Then, one of 
Adam Frost's eldest boys had noticed him talking to the 
Reverend Putwood Leveson at the entrance of the park 
surrounding Badsworth Hall, but since that time he had 
not shown himself, and enquiries at his cottage failed to 
elidt other information than that he was "not at home." 
The people generally suspected him of being "in hiding," 
and they were not far wrong. 

One day, soon afler her first move from her bedroom 
to the moming room, and when she had grown in part 
accustomed to being carried up and down, Maryllia sud- 
denly expressed a wish to hear the village dioir. 

"I should like the diildren to come and sing to me," 
— she Said to Cicely — "You remember the hymn they 
sang on that one Sunday I went to diurdi last summer — 
*The Lord is my Shepherd'? You sang it with them, 
Cicely, — and it was so very sweetl Couldn't they come 
up here to the Manor and sing it to me again?" 

"Of course they could if you wish it, darlingl" said 
Cicely, blinking away the tears that were only too ready 
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iö fall at every gentle request proffered by her friend. 
"And Pm sure they willl TU go now and teil Miss Eden 
you want them." 

"Yes, do!" Said Maryllia, eagerly. "And, Cicely, — 
wait a minute! Have you seen Mr. Waiden at all since 
Pve been iU?" 

"No," — replied Cicely, quietly — "He has not been 
very well himself, so Dr. Forsyth says, — and he has not been 
about much except to perform service on Sundays, and to 
idsit his sick paiishioners " 

"Well, I am a sick parishionerl" said Maryllia. "Why 
should he leave me out?" 

Cicely looked at her very tenderly. 

"I don't think he has left you out, darling! I fancy 
he has thought of you a great deal. He has sent to en- 
quire after you every day." 

Maryllia was silent for a minute. Then, with her own 
quaint little air of authority and dedsion, she said — 

"Well! — ^I want to see him now. In fact, I must see 
him, — ^not only as a friend, but as a clergyman. Because 
you know I may not live very long " 

"Maryllia!'^ cried Cicely, passionately. "Don't say 
thatl" 

"I won% if you don't like it!" and Maryllia smiled up 
at her from her pillows. "But I think I should like to 
speak to Mr. Waiden. So, as you will be passing the 
rectory on your way to fetch Miss Eden and the children, 
will you go in and ask him if he will come up and see 
me this aftemoon?" 

"I will!" And Cicely ran out of the room with a 
sense of sudden, inexplicable exdtement which she could 
scarcely conceal. Quickly putting on her hat and cloak, 
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she almost flew down the Manor avenue, r^ardless of the 
fact that it was raining dismally, and onlj noticing that 
there was a scent of violets in the air, and one or two 
glimmerings of yellow crocus peq)ing like golden spears 
through the wet mould. Arriving at the rectoiy, she for- 
got that she had not seen Waiden at all since Maryllia's 
accident, and scarcdy waiting for the maid Hester to an- 
nounce her, she hastened into his study with startling 
suddenness. Springing froiQ his chair, he con&onted her 
with wild imploring eyes, and a face from which every 
vestige of colour had fled. 

"What is it?" he muttered, fainüy. "My God spare 
me! — she — she is not dead?" 

"No, no!" cried Cicdy, smitten to the heart with self- 
reproach at her own imthinking impetuosity. "No — no— 
no! Oh what an utter idiot I am! Oh, Mr. Waiden, I 
didn't think — I didn't know — oh, dear Mr. Waiden, Pm 

so sony I have alarmed you — do, do forgive me! " 

And she began to cry bitterly. 

He looked at her vaguely for a moment, — anon his 
face relaxed, and his eyes softened. Advancing to her, 
he took both her hands and pressed them. 

"Poor little Cicely!" he said, kindly. "So it is you, 
is it? Poor dear little singer! — ^you have had so much 

anxiety — and I " He broke off and tumed his head 

away. Then, after a pause, he resumed "It's all right, 

Cicely! You — you startled me just a Httle — I scarcdy 
knew you! You look so wom out, dear child, and no 
wonder! What can I do to cheer you? Is she — is she 
still going on well?" 

Cicdy raised her dark, tear-wet eyes to his in a kind 
of wistful wonder. Then she suddenly stooped and kissed 
the hands that held her own. 
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'^Homage to a brave man!'' she said, impulsively. 
"You are brave! — don't contradict me, because I won't 
stand it!" She detached her hands from bis and tried 
to laugh. "Is she going on well, you ask? Yes, — as well 
as she can. But — ^you know she will be a oipple — al- 
wajTS?" 

Waiden bent his head sadly. 

«I know!" 

"And it's all through those terrible *Five Sister* 
beeches!" she went on. "If Oliver Leach had been al- 
lowed to cut them down, Maryllia would never have gone 
out to save them that moming, or given the wretched 
man his dismissal And he wouldn't have cursed her, or 
tried to murder her!" 

Waiden shuddered a little. 

"Then it is quite as much my fault as anybody eise's, 
Cicely," — he said, wearily — "For I had something to do 
with the saving of the old trees. At any rate, I did not 
exerdse my authority as I might have done to padfy the 
villagers, when their destruction was threatened. I feel 
somehow that I have my share of blame in the dis- 
aster." 

'^ Nonsense ! " snapped out Cicely, sharply, almost angrily. 
'^Why should you take the sins of everyone in the 
pari^ on your Shoulders? Broad as they are, you can 
draw the line somewhere surely! You might äs well blame 
poor old Josey Letherbarrow. He was the one who per- 
suaded Maryllia to save the Five Sisters, — and if you were 
to teil him that all the trouble had come through him, 
he'd die! Poor old dear!'* She laughed a trifle hys- 
terically. "It's nobody's fault, I suppose. It's destiny." 

John sighed heavily. 

"Of cQurse," went on Cicely desperately. "Maryllia 

20* 
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may live a long time, — or she may not She thinks not 
And because she thinks not, she wants to see you." 

He Started nervously. 

"To see me?" 

"Yes. It's perfectly natural, isn't it? Isn't it yotir 

business to visit the sick, — and " He interrupted 

her by a quick gesture. 

"Not dying," — he said — "I will not have the word 
üsed! She is not dying-^she will not diel She shall 
not!" 

His eyes fiashed — he looked all at once like an in- 
spired apostle with the gift of life in his hand. Cicely 
watched him with a sudden sense of awe. 

"If you say so," — she faltered slowly — "perhaps she 
will not Go and see her!" 

"To-day?" 

"Yes, — this aftemoon. She has asked for the school 
children to come and sing to her, — I shall try to get them 
about four. If you come at üve, she will be able to see 
you, — alone." 

A silence feil between them. 

"I will come!" said John, at last 

"That's rightl Good-bye tili then!*' 

And with a glance more expressive than words, Cicely 
went 

Left to himself, John threw open his study Windows, 
and stepping out into his garden all wet with rain, made 
his way to its wannest comer, where, notwithstanding 
indement weather, the loveliest sweet violets were thickly 
blossoming under his glass frames. He began to gather 
them carefully, and massed them together in bunches of 
deep purple and creamy white, — while Bainton, working 
at a little distance .off, looked up in surprise and gratiiica* 
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tion ' at the sight of him. For it was many weary weeks 
since "Passon" had taken any interest in his "forced 
blooms." Nebbie, having got thoroughly draggled and 
muddy by jumping wildly afler his master through an 
exceedingly wet tangle of ivy, sat demurely watching him, 
as the little heap of delicately scented blossoms increased. 

"The violets are doing wonderfuUy well this year, 
Bainton," — he presently said, with his old kind smile, ad- 
dressing his gardener — "I am taking these to Miss Van- 
court this aftemoon." 

Bainton lifted his cap respectfuUy. 

"God bless herP' he said, "An' you too, Passon!" 

And John, holding the fragrant bunch of small sweet 
flowers tenderly in his hand, answered gently — 

"Thank you, my friendl I hope He willl" 


CHAPTER XV. 

The rain deaied off in the aftemoon and a bright 
glint of sunshine shone through the slowly dispersing 
clouds, enabling the children of the village choir to put on^ 
their best frocks and hats for the important function to 
which Cicely had summoned them. There was great ex- 
citement among these little people. That they should be 
specially asked to sing to Miss Vancourt was to them an 
unexpected and unprecedented honour, and filled them 
with speechless delight and pride. They were all very shy 
and nervous, however, and it was with quite a trembling 
awe that they scraped their feet on the polished oak floors 
of the Manor, and dragged them hesitatingly and timidly 
^ong into th^ moniing-room wbere Maryllia lay peacefully 
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resting, and awaiting their approach. Her nurses had at- 
tired her freshly and becomingly, and had wrapped her 
in soft pale rose cashmere with delicate ribbons of the 
same hue tying it about her, while her lovely hair, loosdy 
knotted on the top of her head, was caught together by 
a comb edged with pink coral which gave just the con- 
trasting touch of colour to the gold-brown curls. She 
tumed a smiling happy face on the children as they en- 
tered, and to Miss Eden and her young assistant, Susie 
Prescott, she held out her band. 

"It is so good of you to humour me in my fancy!" 
she Said. "I loved the little hymn you all sang on the 
Sunday I came to church with my friends — don't you re- 
member? — and I want to hear it again. I came in lata 
to Service' that day, didn't I? — yes! — it was so wrong of 
me! But I should never do it again if I had the chance. 
Unfortunately we are always sorry for our wrong-doings 
too late!" She smiled again, and in answer to murmured 
words of sympathy from Miss Eden, and the sight of tears 
in the eyes of Susie Prescott, made haste to say — "Oh no! 
— Pm not in any pain just now. You need not think that 
I am just helpless — that's all. But Pve got all my reason- 
ing faculties back, thank God! — and my sight has been 
spared. I can read and write, and enjoy music, — so you 
see how many blessings are still left to mel Will you ask 
the children to begin now, please? There is not a piano 
in this room, — but Cicely will play the accompaniment on 
the old spinet — it's quite in tune. And she will sing with 
you." 

In another moment they were all grouped round the 
andent instrument of Charles the Second's day, and Cicely, 
keeping her hands well pressed on the jingling ivory keys, 
managed to evoke from them something like a faint, far-off 
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oigan-like sound. Falteringly at first, and then more dearlj 
and steadily, as Cicel/s füll, round voice assisted them, 
the children sang — 

**Tlie Lord is my Shepherd; I shatt not want, 
He maketh me down to lie 
In pleasant fields where the lilies grow, 
And the river runneth by." 

Maryllia listened, watching them. The dedining sun- 
light, pale as it was, shed luminance upon the awkward 
stumpy boys and bashfully shrinking girls, as with round, 
affectionate eyes fixed upon her, they went on tunefuUy — 

**The Lord is my Shepherd; He feedeth me, 
In the depth of a desert land, 
And, le^t I should in the darkness slip, 
He holdeth me by the hand. 

The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want, 

My mind on Him is stayed, 
And though through the Valley of Death I walk, 

I shall not beafiaid!" 

Here, something like a sob interrupted the melody. 
Someone in the little choir broke down, — but Cicely 
covered the break with a tender chord, and the young 
voices rose above it 

'<The Lord is my Shepherd; O Shepherd sweet, 
Leave me not here to stray, 
But guide me safe to Thy heavenly fold. 
And keep me there, I pray I '' 

With each verse, the harmony grew sweeter and more 
solemn, tili Maryllia, l)dng back on her pillows with closed 
eyes through which the tears would creep despite herseif, 
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b^an to feel eardi veiy far away and heaven very near. 
At the ''Amen," she said: 

''Thank you! That was beautüiil! Do you mind 
singing the third verse over again?" 

They obeyed, looking at Cicely for the lead 

**The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want; 
My mind on Hirn is stayed. 
And thoiigh through the Valley of Death I walk, 
I sball not be afindd!" 

There was a silence. 

"Now," breathed Cicely sofUy, "now the Amen!" 

Füll and grave came the solemn chord and the young 
fresh voices with it, — 

«A— men!" 

And then Cicely went up to Maryllia and bent over her. 

"Are you pleased, dearest?" 

She was veiy quiet There were tears in her eyes, 
but at the question, she smiled. 

"Very pleased! And very happy! Take the children 
away now and give them tea. And thank them all for 
me, — say I will see them again some day when I am 
stronger — when I do not feel indined to cry quite so 
easily!" 

In a few minutes all the little scufüing shuffling feet 
had made their way out of the room, and Maryllia was 
left to herseif in the deepening twilight, — a twiÜght ülu- 
mined brightly every now and again by the leaping flame 
of a sparkling log fire. Suddenly the door which had just 
been dosed after the children, gently opened again, and 
Cicely entering, said in rather a tremulous voice — 

"Mr. Waiden is here, Maryllia." 

Wbereat she quickly disappeared. 
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Maryllia tumed her head roiind oa her pillows aad 
watched John's tall, straight figure slowly approaching. A 
delicate, spring-like odour floated to her as he came, and 
she saw that he carried a bunch of violets. Then she hdd 
out her hand. 

"I am very glad tx> see you, Mr. Waiden!" 

He tried to speak, but could not Without a word he 
laid the violets gently down on the silk coverlet of her 
couch. She took them up at once and kissed them. 

"How sweet they are!" she murmured. "The first I 
have had given to me this yearl" 

She smiled up at him gratefully, and pointed to a 
chair dose beside her. 

''Will you sit there?" she said. "And then we can 
talk!" 

Silently he obeyed. To see her lying there so quietly 
resigned and helpless, nearly unmanned him, but he did 
brave battle with his own emotions. He took her little 
offered hand and gently kissed it If to toudi its soft 
smooth whiteness sent fire through his veins, there was no 
sign of feeling in his face. He was grave and strangely 
impassive. 

"I am grieved to see you like this " he began. 

"Yes, I am sure you are!" she quiddy interrupted 
him. "But please do not talk about it just now! I want 
to forget my poor crippled body altogether for a little 
while. I've had so mudi bother with it latdy! I want 
to talk to you about my souL That's not crippled. And 
you can teil me just what it is and what I am to do 
with it" 

He gazed at her in a kind of bewildered wonder. 

"Your soul!" he murmured. 

''Yes/' And a shadow of sad and wistful tbougbt 
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darkened her features. ^'You see I may not live veiy long, 
— and I ought to be properly prepared in case 1 die. I 
know you wiU explain everything Üiat is difiicult to me, — 
because you seem to be sure of your faith. You remem- 
ber your sermon on the soul, when I came to churcb just 
that once?" 

He bent his head He could find no words with 
which to Interrupt her. 

''Well, I have often thought of it since, — and I have 
longed — oh, so much! — to make a confession to you! Bat 
may I ask you one or two questions l&rst?" s 

His dry Ups moved — and he whispered, rather thaa 
spoke — 

'^You may! But are you not distressing yourself about 
matters which which perhaps — could wait ?" 

Her blue eyes regarded him with a wonderful courage. 

"Dear Mr. Waiden, I don't think I ought to wait," — 
she Said, very eamestly — ''Because really no one has ever 
done anything for me in a religious sense, — and ifl am 
to die, you are the only person in the world who can 
help me." 

He tried to rouse his wandering, ebbing energies. 

"I will do my best," — he said, slowly — **My best, I 
mean, to answer your questions." 

"You will? — As a dergyman, as a friend and an 
honest man? — yes, I feit sure you would!" And she 
spoke widi almost passionate eagemess — "I will put you 
through your catechism, and you shall if you like, put 
me through mine! Now to begin with, — though it seems 
a Strange thing to ask a clergyman — do you really believe 
in God?" 

He Started, — wakened from his trance of mind by 
sheer amazement 
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**Do I really believe in God? With all my soul, with 
all my heart, I believe in him!" 

"Many dergymen don't," — said Maryllia, gravely 
stud3ang his face, — "That is why I asked. You mustn't 
mind! You see I have met a great many Churdimen 
who preach what they do not practise, and it has rather 
worried me. Because, of course, if they really believed in 
God they would be careful not to do things which their 
faith forbids them to do." 

He was silent 

"My next question is just as audacious as my first," 
— she went on after a pause. "It is this — do you believe 
in Christ?" 

He rose from his chair and stood tenderly looking 
down upon her. His old authoritative energy inspired 
him, — he had now recovered himself sufficiently to be able 
to trample down his own clamorous personal emotions for 
the time and to think only of his spiritual duty. 

"I believe in Him as the one Divine Man ever bom!" 
he said. 

"Is that quite sufficient for orthodoxy?" And she 
looked up at him with a half smile. 

"Perhaps not! But I fear orthodoxy and I are scarcely 
the best of friends!" he replied. "Must I really teil you 
my own private form of belief? " 

"Ah yes! — please do so!" she answered gently. "It 
will help me so much!" 

He paused a moment Then he said — 

"I believe this, — that Christ was bom into the world 
as a Sign and Symbol of the life, death and destined im- 
mortality of each individual human soul Into the mystery 
of His birth I do not presume to penetrate. But I see 
Him as He lived, — the embodiment of Truth — crucifi^d! 
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I see Hirn dead, — rising from the grave to take upon I&n- 
self etemal life. I accept Hirn as the fxue maiufestation 
of the possible Divine in Man — for no man before or after 
Hirn has had such inüuence upon the world. And I am 
convinced that the faithful following of His Gospel ensures 
peace in this world, and joy in tiie world to comel" 

He paused, and drew nearer to her. "Will that suf- 
fice you?" 

Her eyes were tumed away from his, but he could see 
a sparkle as of dew on her lashes. 

"Sit down by me again," — she said in a low uncertain 
voice — "You do believel — and now that I know this for 
certain, I can make my confession to you." 

He resiuned his seat beside her couch. 

"Surely you have nothing to confess " he said, 

gently. 

"Why yes, I havel" she dedared. "Pve notbeen good, 
you know!" 

He smiled. 

"Have you not?" But his voice trembled a Utile. 
"Well! I suppose I must believe you — but it will be dif- 
ficultl" 

She looked down at the bunch of violets she held, and 
touched the purple and white blossoms tenderly. 

"I don't mean," — she continued softiy — "that I have 
been downright wicked in a criminal sense. Oh no!— I 
haven't anything to confess that way! What I mean is 
that I haven't been religious. Now please let me go 
straight on and explain — will you?" 

He made a slight gesture of assent 

"Well now, to begin with," she said, "of course when 
I was quite a child, I was taught to say prayers, and I 
was takea Xo church on Sundays just in tb^ usual way. 
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fiut I never could quite believe there was anyonie to listen 
to my prayers, and going to church bored me and made 
ine dreadftilly sleepy. All the dergymen seemed to talk 
and preach in exactly the same way, and they all spoke 
in the same sing-song voice. I found it very dull and 
monotonous. I was told that God lived up in the sky, 
and that He loved me very much and would take care of 
me always, — but I never could make out why, if God 
loved me, He should not teil me so Himself, without the 
help of a dergyman. Because then I should have imder- 
stood things better. I daresay it was a very wicked idea, 
— ^but it used to come into my head like that, and I 
couldn't help it. Then, everything in my life as a diild 
came to an end with a great crash as it were, when my 
father was killed. I adored my father! He was always 
kind to me, — always tender! — he was the only man in the 
World that ever loved me! And when he was taken away 
suddenly from me like that, and I was told it was God's 
will, I h'ated God! I did really! You know unless you 
are a bom angel, it is natural to hate anyone who takes 
away the dearest and most beloved thing you have to live 
for, isn't it?" 

John tumed his head a little away, and looked straight 
before him into the glowing embers of the fire. A deep 
sigh involuntarily escaped him. 

"I suppose it is natural!" he said, slowly. "But we 
must fight against nature. We must believe that God 
knows best!" 

Her eyes, blue as flax-flowers, tumed towards him 
wistfully. 

"You b^eve that?" she asked. "You are sure that 
God means everything for the best, even when He makes 
you suffcr for no fault of your own?" 
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At this his heart was sordy troubled within him, bat 
he answered quietly and firmly — 

^'Yes! I am sure that God means everything for the 
best, even when He makes me suffer for no fault of my 
own!" 

Eüs voice, always soft and mellow, dropped to a toi- 
derer cadence, as, — like a true servant of the Master he 
served, — he faithfully asserted his belief, that even in per- 
sonal sorrow, the Divine will is always a Divine blessing. 

A pause of silence ensued Then Maryllia went on 
somewhat hesitatingly — 

"Well, I was wicked, you seel I could not believe 
that God meant it for the best in killing my father! And 
I know that my father himself never could understand that 
God was at all good in allowing my mother to die when 
I was bom. So that I was quite set against God, when, 
after my father's death, Unde Fred and his wife came 
and took me away to live with them, and adopted me as 
their daughter. And living with them, and being always 
surrounded by the society they entertained, made me for- 
get religion altogether. They never went to church, — 
neither did any of the people they called their friends. 
Indeed nobody I ever met in all the "sets" of London, or 
Paris, or New York ever seemed to think of God or a 
future life at all. Some of them went in for what they 
called "spiritualism" and deceived each other in the most 
terrible way! I never heard people teil so many dreadful 
lies 1 They used to joke about it afterwards. But no one 
ever seemed to think that religion, — real religion — real 
Christianity — ^was at all necessary or worth talking about 
They called it an "exploded myth." When I met Cicely 
Boume I found that she believed in it And I was quite 
surprised! Because she had such a hard life, and sbQ bad 
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always been so cruelly treated, that I wondered how she 
could believe in aaything. But she told me that when she 
knew she had a voice and a gift for music, she used to 
pray that an angel might be sent to help her, — and when 
I asked her — *Did the angel come?' she said that God 
had sent mi as the angel! Of course it wasn't true, but 
it was very sweet of her to say itl" 

She paused. Waiden was quite silent Leaning his 
dbow on the raised head of her couch, he shaded his 
brow with one hand, thus partially covering his eyes from 
the glow of the fire. There were tears in those eyes, and 
he was afraid she would see them. 

"Cicely was always so brave and contented," — she 
presently continued — "And as I leamed to know more of 
her I b^an to wonder if really, afler all, her religion 
helped her? And then there came a time of great worry 
and trouble for me — and — I came home here to try and 
find peace and rest — and I msX youf" 

He moved restlessly, but said nothing. 

"To meet you was an event in my lifel" she said, 
tuming towards him a little, and laying her band timidly 
on his coat sleeve. "It was really 1" 

He looked at her, — and a wave of warmth passed 
over his face. 

"Was it?" he murmured. 

"Of course it was!" she dedared, — and almost she 
laughed. "You won't understand me, I daresay! — but to 
meet you for the first time is a kind of event to most 
people! They begin to think about you, — they can't help 
it! You are so different to the ordinary sort of dergyman, 
— I don't know how or why, — but you are!" 

He smiled a trifle sadly. 

"Talk of yourself, not of me," he said, uneasüy. 
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"Yes, but I cannot very well talk of myself now with- 
out bringing you into it," — she insisted, — "and you must 
let me teil my story in my own wayl" 

He shaded bis eyes again from the firelight, and 
listened. 

"After I met you that moming," she went on, "I 
heard many things about you in the village. Everyone 
seemed to love you! — yes, even the tiniest chüdren! The 
poor people, the old and the sick, all seemed to trust you 
as their tniest and best friend ! And when I knew all this 
I began to think very eamestly about the rehgious faith 
which seemed to make you what you are. I didn't go to 
churdi to hear you preach — you know that! — I only went 
once — and I was late — you remembcr? So it has not 
been anything you have said in the pulpit that has changed 
me so much. It is just you, yourself ! It is because you 
Hve your life as you do that I want to leam to live the 
rest of mine just a Httle bit like it, even though I am 
crippled and more or less useless. You will teach me, 
won't you? I want to have your faith — your good- 
ness " 

He interrupted her. 

"Do not call me goodl'' he said, faintly. "I cannot 
bear it! — I cannot!" 

She looked at him, and there were tears in her eyes. 

"Fm afraid you will have to bear it!" she said, softly. 
"For you are good! — you have always been good to 
me! And I do honestly believe that God means every- 
thing for the best as you say, because now I am a cripple, 
J have escaped once and for all from the maniage my 
aunt was trying to force me into with Lord Roxmouth. I 
thank God every minute of my life for that!" 

"Ypu never loved him?" 
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JoWs voice was very low and tremulöus as he asked 
this question. 

"Never!" shc answered^ in thc same low tone. "How 
coold you think it?" 

"I did not know — I was not quite surc " he mur- 

mured. 

"No, I never loved him!" she said, eamestly, "I 
always feared and hated him! And he did not love me, 
— ^he only cared for the money my aunt would have lefl 
me had I married him. But I have always wanted to be 
loved for myseif — and this has been my great trouble. If 
anyone had ever really cared for me, I think it would 
have made me good and wise and füll of trust in God — 
I should have been a much better woman than I am — I 
am sure I shouldl People say that the love I want is only 
ibund in poems and story books, and that my fandes are 
quite ridiculous. Perhaps they are. But I can't help it 
I am just myseif and no other!" She smiled a little — 
then went on — ''Lord Roxmouth has a great social Posi- 
tion, — but, to my mind, he has degraded it I could 
never have married a man for whom I had no respect 
You see I can talk quite easily about all this because it 
is past For of course now I am a cripple, the very idea 
of marriage for me is all over. And I am really very glad 
it is so. No one can spread calumnies about me, or com- 
promise my name any more. And even the härm Lord 
Roxmouth meant to try and do to you, has been stopped* 
So this time God has answered my prayersP' 

John looked up suddenly. 

"Did you pray ?" he began in a choked voice — 

then checked himself, and said quickly — ''Dear child, I do 
not think Lord Roxmouth could have ever done me any 
haim!" 

Co^s Good Man* II, 21 
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*'Ah, you don't know him as I dot*' and she äghed. 
''He stops at nothing. He will employ any base tool, any 
mean spy, to gain his own imxnediate purposes. And — 
and — " she hesitated — "you know I wröte to you aboat 
it he saw us in the picture-gallery " 

"Well!" Said John, and his eyes kindled into a sud- 
den Hght and fire. «What if he did?*' 

"You were telling me höw much you disliked seeing 
women smoke" — ^^she faltered — "and — and — ^you spoke (rf 
Psyche, — you remember " 

"I remember!'' And John grew bolder and more re- 
solute in spirit as he saw the soft rose flush on her cheeks 
and listened to the dulcet tremor of her voice — "I shaü 
never forget!" 

"And he thought— • — he thought '-** here her words 

sank almost to a whisper "that I ^that you " 

He tumed suddenly and looked down upon her where 
she lay. Their eyes met, — and in that one glance, love 
flashed a whole unwritten history. Stooping over her, he 
caught her litüe hands in his own, and pressed them 
against his heart with strong and passionate tendemess. 

"If he thought I loved you," — he said — "he was right! 
I loved you then — I love you now! I shall love you for 
ever — tili death, and beyond itl My darling, my darlingl 
You know I love you!" 

A half sob, a litUe smile answered him, — and then 
soft, broken words. 

"Yes — I know! I always knew!** 

He folded his arms about her, and drew her into an 
embrace from which he wildly thought not Death itself 
should tear her. 
. "And you care?" he whispered« 

"I care so much that I care for nothing eise!" she said 
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— then, all suddenly she broke down and began to weep 
pitifully, dinging to him and murmuring the grief she had 
tili now so bravely restrained. "But it is all too late!" 
she sobbed — "Oh my dearest, you love me, — and I love 
you, — ah! — you will never know how much! — but it is 
too late! — I can be no use to you! — I can never be of 
use! I shall only be a trouble to you, — a drag and a 
bürden on your days! — oh John! — and a little while ago 
I might have been your joy instead of your sorrow!" 

He held her to him more dosely. 

"Hush, hush!'* he said softly, soothing her as he would 
have soothed a child, — and with mingled tendemess aad 
reverence, he kissed the sweet trembling lips, the wet eyes, 
the tear-stained cheeks — "Hush, my little girl! You are 
all my joy in this world — can you not feel that you are?'* 
And he kissed her again and yet again. "And I am so 
unworthy of you! — so old and wom and altogether im- 
pleasing to a woman! — I am nothing! Yet you love me! 
How Strange that seems! — how wonderful! — for I have 
done nothing to deserve your love! And had you been 
spared your health and strength, I should never have 
spoken — never! I would not have clouded your sunny 
life with my selfish shadow. No! I should have let you 
go on your way and have kept silence to the end! For 
in all your vital brightness and beauty I should never 
have dared to say I love you, Maryllia!" 

At this she checked her sobs, and looked up at him 
in vague amazement 

"You would never have spoken?" 

^' Never!" 

"You would have let me live on here, quite close to 

21* 
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you, seeing you every day perhaps, without a word of the 
love in your heart?" 

He kissed her, half smiling. 

«I think I shouldl" 

"Then" — said Maryllia, with grave sweetness — "Iknow 
that God does mean everything for the best — and I thank 
Him for having made me a cripple! Because if my 
trouble has warmed your heart, — your cold, cold heart, 
Johnl" — and she smiled at him through her tears — "and 
has made you say you love me, then it is the most blessed 
and beautiful trouble I could possibly have, and has 
brought me the greatest happiness of my Kfel I am glad 
of it and proud of it, — I glory in it! For I would rather 
know that you love me than be the straightest, brightest, 
loveliest woman in the world! I would rather be here in 
your arms — so — " and she nestled close against him — 
"than have all the riches that were ever counted ! — and — 
listen, John!" Here, with her clinging caressing arms, she 
drew hds head down dose to her breast — "Even if I have 
to die and leave you soon, I shall know that all is right 
with my soul! — yes, dear, dear John! — ^because you will 
have taken away all its faults and made it beautiful with 
your love! — and God will love it for love's sake, almost as 
much as He must love you for your own, John!" 

There was only one way — there never has been more 
than one way — to answer such tender words, and John 
took that way by silendng the sweet Ups that spoke them 
with a kiss in which the pent-up passion of his soul was 
concentrated. The shadows of the winter gloaming 
deepened; — the firelight died down to a mass of rosy 
embers; — and when Cicely sofUy opened the door an hour 
later, the room was almost dark. But the scent of violets 
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was in th^ air — she heard soft whisperings, and saw that 
two human beings at least^ out of all a seeking world, had 
found the secret of happiness. And she stole away un- 
seen, — smiKng, yet with glad tears in her eyes,— and ä 
little unuttered song in her heart — > 

**!( to love is the best of all dÜDgs known» 
\Ve have gain'd the best in the world, mine own! 
We have touch'd the summit of love — and live, — 
And God Himself has no more to give!" 


CHAPTER XVi:. 

The prime of youth is said to be the only time of life 
when lovers are supposed by poets and romandsts to walk 
"on air," so as John Waiden was long past the age when 
men are called young, it is difficult to determine the kind 
of buoyant element on which he trod when he left the 
Manor that evening. Youth! — what were its vague in- 
choate emotions, its trembling hesitations, its more or less 
selfish jealousies, doubts and desires, compared to the 
strong, glowing and tender passion which filled the heart 
of this man, so long a solitary in the world, who now 
awaking to the consciousness of love in its noblest, purest 
form, knew that from henceforth he was no longer alone! 
A life, — delicate and half broken by cruel destiny, hung 
on his for support, help and courage, — a soul, füll of 
sweetness and purity, clung to him for its hope of Heaven! 
The glad blood quickened in his veins, — he was twice a 
man, — never had he fdt so proud, so powerful, and withal 
so young. Like the Psalmist he could have said "My 
days are renewed upon the earth" — and be devoutly 
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thanked God for the blessing and gloiy of the gift of love 
which above all others makes existence sweet 

"My darling!" he murmured as he walked joyously 
idong the little distance stretching between the lodge gates 
of the Manor and his own home. '^She shall never miss 
one joy that I can give her! How fortunate it is that I 
am tall and strong, for when the summer days come I 
can lift her from her couch and carry her out into the 
garden like a Uttle child In my arms, and she will rest 
under the trees, and perhaps gradually get accustomed 
to the loss of her own bright vitality if I do my utmost 
best to be all life to her! I will fiU her days with varied 
occupations and try to make the time pass sweetly, — she 
shall keep all her interests in the village — nothing shall 
be done without her consent — ah yes! — I know I shall be 
able to make her happier than she would be if left to 
bear her trouble quite alonel If she were strong and well, 
I should be no fit partner for her — but as it is — perhaps 
my love may comfort her, and my unworthiness be for- 
given!" 

Thus thinking, he arrived at his rectory, and entering, 
pushed open the door of his study. There, somewhat to 
his surprise, he found Dr. "Jimmy" Forsyth Standing in a 
meditative attitude with his back to the fire. 

"Hullo, Waiden!" he said. "Here you are at last! 
Pve been waiting for you ever so long!" 

"Have you?" and John, smiling radiantly, threw ofF 
his hat, and pushed back his grey-brown curls from his 
forehead. "Pm sorry! Anything wrong?" 

Dr. "Jimmy" shrugged his Shoulders. 

"Nothing particular. Oliver Leach is dead, — that's all!" 

Waiden started back. The smile passed from his 
face, for, remembering the scarcely veüed threats of his 
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^pärishionersy he begdn to fear lest they should have taken 
some unlawfol vengeance on the object of their hatred 

"Deadl" he echoed amazedly. "Surely no one — no 
one has killed him?" 

. "Not a bit of it!" said Forsyth, complacently. "It just 
happenedl" 

"How?" 

"Well, it appears that the rascal has been lying low 
for a considerable time in the house of our reverend 
üiend, Putwood Leveson. That noble soul has been play- 
ing 'sanctuary' to him, and no doubt wamed him of the 
very warm . feeling with which the villagers of St Rest 
regarded him. He has been maturing certain plans, and 
-waiting tül an opportunity should aiise for him to get 
away to Riversford, where apparently he intended to take 
.up his future abode, Mordaunt Appleby the brewer having 
ofifered him a Situation as brewery accountant The <^- 
portunity occurred last night, so I hear. He managed to 
get off with his luggage in a trap, and duly arrived at the 
Crown Inn. There he was set upon in the taproom by 
certain old friends and gambling associates, who ^ccused 
him of wilfully attempting to injure Miss Vancourt He 
denied it Thereupon they challenged him to drink ten 
glasses of raw whiskey, one on top of another to prove 
his innocence, It was a base and brutal business, but he 
. accepted the challenge. At the eighth glass he feil down 
unconsdous, His companions thought he was merely 
drunk — but — as it tumed out — ^he was dead." 

Waiden heard in silence. 

"Ifs horrible!" he said at last "Yet — I cannot say 
Pm sorryl I suppose as a Christian minister I ought to 
be, — but Pm notl I only hope none of my people were 
concemed in the matter?" 
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"You may be quite easy oh that score,**— replicd 
Forsyth — "Of course there will be an inquest, and a 
severe reproof will be administered to the men who chal- 
lenged him, — but there the affair will end. I really dont 
think we need grieve oui^ves unduly over the exit of 
one scoundrel from a world already overburdened with his 
spedes." With that, he tumed and poked the fire into 
a brighter blaze. "Let us talk of sometfaing dse," he 
Said. ''I caUed in to teil you that Santori is in London, 
and that I have taken the responsibility upon myself of 
sending for him to see Miss Vancourt 

Waiden was instantly all eamest attention. 

"Who is Santori?" he asked. 

"Santori," replied Forsyth, "is a great Italian, whose 
scientific researches into medicine and surgery have won 
him the honour of all nations, save and except the British. 
We are very insular, my dear Waiden 1 — ^we never will 
tolerate the 'furriner' even if he brings us health and 
healing in his handl Santori is a medical 'furriner,' there- 
fore he is generally despised by the English medical pro- 
fession. But Pm a Scotsman — Pve no prejudices except 
my own!" And he laughed — "And I acknowledge Santori 
as one of the greatest men of the age. He is a sdentist 
as well as a surgeon — and his great 'spedality' is the 
spine and nerves. Now I have never quite explained to 
you the nature of Miss Vancourt's injuries, and there is 
no need even now to particularise them. The main point 
of her case is that in the condition she is now, she must 
remain a cripple for life, — and — " here he hesitated, — 
"that life cannot, I fear, be a very long one." 

Waiden tumed his head away for a moment 

"Go on!" he said huskily. 

"At the same time," continued Dr, Forsyth, gently, 
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**there arc no bones broken, — all the mischlef is centred 
in damage tö the spine. I sent, as you know, for Went- 
worth Glynn, our best specialist in this country, and he 
assured me there was no hope whatever of any change 
for the better. Yesterday, I happened to see in the papers 
that Santori had anived in London for a few weeks, and, 
acting on a sudden inspiration, I wrote him a letter at 
once, explaining the whole case, and asking him to meet 
me in consultation. He has wired an answer to-day, say- 
ing he will be here to-morrow." 

Walden's eyes were füll of sorrowful pain and yeaming. 

"Well!" he said, with a slight sigh. "And what 
then?" 

"What then?'' responded Dr. "Jimmy" cheerfully. 
"Why nothing, — except that it will be more satisfactory 
to everyone concemed, — and to me particularly — to have 
his opinion." 

There was a pause. John gazed down into the fire 
as thpugh he saw a whole world of mingled grief and joy 
reflected in its crimson glow. Then, suddenly lifting his 
head, he looked his friend füll in the face. 

"Forsyth," — he said — "I think I ought to teil you — 
you ought to know 1 am going to marry her!" 

Without a Word, "Jimmy" gripped his hand and pressed 
it hard. Then he turned very abruptly, and walked up 
and down the little room. And presently he drew out his 
glasses and polished them vigorously, though they were in 
no need of this process. 

"I thought you would!" he said, after awhile. "Of 
oourse I saw how the land layl I knew you loved her " 

"I suppose that was easy to guess!" said John, a warm 
flush of colour rising to his brows as he spoke, "But 
you could not have imagined for a moment that $he would 
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love met Yet she does! That is the Vfcmdex of itl I 
am such an old humdrum fellow — and she is so young 
and bright and pretty! It seems so stränge that she 
should caxel" 

Dr. Forsyth looked at him with an appredative twinkle 
in bis eye. Then he laid a friendly hand upon bis shoiilder. 

"You are a quaint cre,ature, John!" he said. "Yet, do 
you know, I rather like your humdrum ways? I do, 
positively ! And if I were a woman, I think I should esteem 
myself fortunate if I got you for a husband! I really 
.should! You certainly don't suffer from swelled head, 
John! — that's a great point in your favour!" 

He laughed, — and John laughed with him. Then, 
drawing their chairs to opposite sides of the fire, they 
talk^ for an hour or more on the subject that was most 
interesting to them both. John was for marrying Maryllia 
as soon as possible — "in Order that I may haye the right 
to watch over her," he urged, and Forsyth agreed. 

"But wait tili Santori has seen her, and given his 
opinion," — he said — "If he comes, as his tdegram says 
he will to-morrow, we can take him entirely into our con- 
fidence, and dedde what is best for her peace and plea- 
sure. The ceremony of marriage can be gone through 
privatdy at the Manor, — by the way, why don't you ask 
your friend the Bishop to offidate? I suppose he knows 
the Position?" 

"He knows much, but not all," — said John, — "I wrote 
to him about the acddent of course — and have written to 
him frequently since, but I did not think I should ever 
have such news to teU him as I have now!" His eyes 
darkened with deep feeling. "He has had his own tragedy 
—he will understand mine!" 

A.silence feil betw^n them,-— and sopn after, Forsyth 
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took his leave. Waiden, left alone, and deeply conscious 
of the new responsibility he had taken upon his life, set 
to work to get through his parish business for the even- 
ing, in Order to have time to devote to Maryllia the next 
day, and, writing a long letter to Bishop Brent, he told 
him all the histoiy of his late-found happiness,— his hopes, 
his sorrows, his fears — and his intention to show what a 
man's true love could be to a woman whom unkind destiny 
had deprived of all the natural joys of living. He added 
to this letter a few words referring to Forsyth's informa- 
tion respecting the Italian specialist, Santori, who had been 
sent fbr to see Maryllia and pronounce on her condition 
— "but I fear,*' he wrote, "that there is nothing to be 
done, save to resign ourselves to the apparently cruel and 
incomprehensible will of God, which in this case has de- 
clared itself in favour of allowing the innocent to sufFer." 

Next moming he awoke to find the sun shining brightly 
from a sky almost dear blue, save for a few scattered grey 
fleeqr clouds, — and, steppihg out into his garden, the first 
thing he noticed was a root of primroses breaking shyly 
into flower. Seeing Bainton trimming the shrubbery dose 
by, he called his attention to it 

"Spring is evidently on the way, Bainton!" he said 
dieerily. "We are getting past the white into the gold 
again!" 

"Aye, Passon, that we bei" rejoined Bainton, with a 
smile. "An' please the Lord, we'U soon get from the gold 
into the blue, an' from the blue into the rose! For that's 
allus the way o' the year, — first little white shaky blossoms 
wot's a bit afraid of theirselves, lest the frost should nip 
'em, — and then the deep an' the pale an' the bright gold 
blossoms, whidi just laughs at dull weather — an' then the 
blue o' the forget-me-nots an* wood-bells, — an' the red o' 
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the roses to crowh all. An' mebbe,** he continued, with 
a shrewd upward glance at his master's face, '^when Üxe 
roses come, there^U be a bit of orange-blossom to keep 
'em Company " 

John Started, — and then his kind smile, so wann and 
sunny and sweet, shone like a beam of light itself across 
his features. 

"What, Bainton!" he said. "So you know all about 
it already!" 

Bainton began to chuckle irrepressibly. 

"Well, if the village ain't a liar from its one end to 
its t'otherest, then I knowsl" he dedared triumphantly. 
"Lord love ye, Fasson, you don*t s'pose ye can keep any 
secrets in this 'ere parish? They knows all about ye 
'fore ye knows yerself! — an' Missis Spruce she came down 
from the Manor last night in such a State o' Auster as 
never was, an' she sez, all shakin' like an' smilin' — 'Miss 
Maryllia's goin' to be married,' sez she, an' we up an' sez 
to 'er — ' Wiat, is the Dook goin' to *ave her just the same 
though she can't Walk no more?' an' she sez: 'Dook, not 
a bit of it! There's a better man than any Dook dose 
by an' if s 'im she's goin' to 'ave an' nobody eise, an' it's 
Fasson Waiden,' sez she, an' with that we all gives a big 
shout, an' she busts out cryin' an' langhin' together, an' 
we all doos the same like the nesh fools we are when a 

bit o' news pleases us like, — an' — an' " Here Baint(»i^s 

voice grew rather husky and tremulous as he proceeded — 
"so of course the news went right through the viQage two 
minutes arterwards. An* it's all we could do to keep from 
comin' up outside 'ere an' givin' ye a rousin' cheer 'fore 
goin' to bed, onny Mr. Netlips *e said it wouldn't be 
*comme»surate' wotever that is, so we just left it How 
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somevery I made up my mind Pd be the first tx> wish ye 
joy, Passon! — an' I wish it true!" 

Silently Waiden held out his band. Bainton gtasped 
it with affectionate respect in his own homy palm. 

"Not that Pd 'ave ever thought you'd a' bin a mar- 
ryin' man, Passon!" he averred , his shrewd eyes hghting 
up with the kindliest humour. "But it's never too late to 
mend!" 

Waiden laughed. 

"Thafs truc, Bainton! It's never too late to repent 
of one's follies and begin to be wise! Thank you for all 
your good wishes — they come from the heart, I know! 
But" — and his smile softened into an eamest gravity of 
expression-r-"they must be for her — for ÄCss Maryllia — 
not for me! I am already happier than I deserve — but 
she needs everyone's good thoughts and prayers to help 
her to bear her enforced helplessness — she is very brave 
— yet — it is hard " 

He broke off, not tnisting himself to say more. 

"It's hard — it's powerful hard!" agreed Bainton, sym- 
pathetically. "Such a wife as she'd a' made t'ye, Passon, 
if she'd been as she was when she come in smilin' an' 
trippin' across this lawn by your side, an' ye broke off a 
bit o' your best lilac for her! TTiere's the very bush — 
all leafless twigs now, but strong an' 'dthy an' ready to 
bloom again! Ah! I remember that day well! — 'twas the 
same day as ye sat imder the apple-tree arter she was 
gone an' fastened a threepenny bit with a 'ole in it to 
yer watch chaini I seed itl An' I was fair mazed over 
that 'oley bit, — but I found out all about it! — hor-hor- 
hor!" and Bainton began to laugh with exceeding delight 
at his own perspicuity. "A few minutes' gossip with old 
Missis Tapple at the post-office did it! — hor-hor-hor! for 
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die told me, Hess 'er heart!-^as *ow Miss Vancourt 'ad 
given it t'ye for funj as a sort o' reward like for sendin' 
off some tdegrams for 'er! Hor-hori There's naught 
like a village for findin' out everybody's litüe secrets, an* 
our village beats every other one I ever heard teil on at 
that kind o' work, it do reely nowl I say, Passon, when 
they was spreadin' all the stories round about you an' 
Miss Vancoiut, I could a' told a tale about the 'oley bit, 
couldn't I?"" 

"You could indced!" laughed John, good-naturedly, 
*'and yet — I suppose you didn't!" 

«Not II" Said Bainton, stoutly. «I do talk a bit, but 
I ain't Missis Spruce, nor I aiii't tumed into a telephone 
tube yet Mebbe I will when I*m a bit older. 'Ave ye 
heard, Passon, as 'ow Oliver Leach is dead?" 

"Yes, — Dr. Fors3rth told me last night" 

"Now d'ye think a man like 'im is gone to Heaven?" 
demanded Bainton. "Honest an' trüe, d'ye think the Lord 
Almighty wants 'im?" 

John was rather nonplussed. His garrulous gardener 
watched his face with attentive interest 

"Don't ye answer unless ye Hke, Passon!" he ob- 
served, sagaciously. "I don't want to make ye say things 
which ain't orthodox! You kecp a still tongue, an' I shall 
understand!" 

John took the hint He "kept a still tongue" — and 
tumed back firom the garden into the house. Bainton 
chuckled sofUy. 

"Passon can't üei" he said to himself. ''He couldn't 
do it to save his life! Thafs just the best of 'im! Now 
if he'd begun tellin' me he was sure that blackhearted 
rascal 'ad gone to keep Company with the angels I*d a' 
nigh despised 'im! — ^I would reely nowl" 
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Thai same moming, when John walked up to the" 
Manor again, he entered it as a privileged person, in- 
vestiedwith new authority. Cicely ran to meet him, and 
frankly put up her face to be kissed. 

"A thoüsaud and one congratulations!" she said. "I 
kniew this would öom^! — I was sure of itl But the credit 
of the first guess is due to the Mooncalf, — Julian, you 
know! — he's a poet, and he made up a whole romance 
about yoü and Maryllia the first day he ever saw you 
with her!" 

**^Did he?'* arid Waiden smiled. "Well, he was 
right! I am very happy, Cicely!" 

"So am II" And the "Gobliri" clasped her hands 
ajffectionately across his arm. "You are just the very man 
I should have chosen for Maryllia! — tlie only man, in 
fact! — Fve never met anybody eise worthy of her! But 
oh, if she were only strong and well! Do you know that 
Dr. Forsyth is bringing another specialist to see her this 
aftemoon?" 

"Yes, I know!" 

"And there's öther news for you this moming" — 
pursued Cicely, a broad smile lighting up her face and 
eyes — "very amusing news! Lord Roxmouth is married!" 

"Married!" exdaimed Waiden, incredulously — "not 
possible!" 

"Come and see the wedding cardsl" and Cicely, 
laughing outright, caught his hand, and pulled him along 
into the moriiing room, where Maryllia, with her couch 
turned so that she could see the first ^impse of her lover 
as he entered the doorway, was eagetly awaiting his ap- 
proach^ — "Maiyllia, here's Johnl Prove to him at orice, 
please, that Mrs. Fred's mülions are lost to you forever!" 

MarylHa kughed, . and blushed sweetly too, as John 
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bent over her aad kissed her with a very expressive look 
of tendemess, not to say proprietorship. 

"It's true, Johnl" she said. ''Lord Roxmouth has 
married Aunt Emily!" 

John's blue eyes lighted with sttdden laughter. 

"Well done!" he exdaimed, gaily. "Anything for the 
inillioQS, evidently! What a oomfort to think he has se* 
cured them at last! And so you have become the niece 
instead of the wife of the future duke, my Maryllia! When 
and where were they married?" 

"Last week, at the Embassy in Paris. Cicely wrote to 
Aunt Emily at New Year, tellüig her that though I was 
much better, the doctors had said I should be a cripple 
for life. Welly we never had any answer at all to that let- 
ter, — not a word of regret, or aifection or sympathy. Then, 
— this moming — behold! — the Roxmouth wedding cards!" 

She took a silver-bordered envdope lying on a little 
table dose beside her, and drawing out from it the cards 
in question, held them up to his view. Waiden glanced 
at them with a toudi of contempt 

"Shall I wire our united heartiest congratutations? " 
he queried, smiling. "And add that we are engaged to be 
married?" 

"Do!" said Maryllia, dasping his band in her own 
and kissing it "Go and send the wire off through dear 
old Mrs. Tapple! And then all the village will know how 
happy I am!" 

"How happy w$ ait,^* — corrected John — "I think they 
know that already, Maryllia! But it shall be well im- 
pressed upon them!" 

Later on, when he was in the village, making his usual 
round of visits among the sidL and poor, and receiving 
the affectipnate good wishes of many who had heard the 
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news of his betrothal, he saw Dr. Forsyth driving up to 
the Manor in his gig with another man beside him, who, 
as he rightly guessed, was no other than the celebrated 
Italian specialist, Santori. Forsyth had promised to come 
and teil him the result of the consultation as soon as he 
knew it himself, and Waiden waited for him hour after 
hour with increasing impatience. At last he appeared, — 
paJe, and evidently under the influence of some strongly 
suppressed exdtement. 

"Waiden," — he said, without preface or hesitation — 
"are you prepared to face a great crisis?*' 

Walden's heart almost stood still. Had an)rthing hap- 
pened to Maryllia in the short Space of time which had 
elapsed since he saw her last? 

"What do you mean?" he faltered. "I could not bear 
to lose her now " 

"You must lose her in a year at the utmost, if you do 
not run the risk of losing her to save her now," — said 
Fors)rth, bluntly — "Santori has seen her — and — keep cool, 
John! — he says there is just one chance of restoring her 
to her former health and activity again, but it is a chance 
fraught with imminent danger to her life. He will not 
risk it without her füll consent, — and (knowing you are 
her betrothed husband) — yours. It is a very serious and 
difficult Operation, — she may live through it, and she may 
not" 

"I will not have it!" said Waiden, quickly, almost 
fiercely. "She shall not be touched " 

"Wait!" continued Forsyth, regarding him steadily. 
"In her present condition, she will die in a year. She 
must There is no help for it If Santori operates — and 
he is quite willing to undertake it — she may live,— and 
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not only may she live, but she may be absolutely strong 
and well again, — able to walk and ride, and enjoy her life 
to the füll. It rests with her and with you to decide, — 
yes or no!" 

Waiden was silent 

"I may as well teil you," — went on Forsyth — "that 
she — Miss Vancourt herseif, — is ready to risk it Santori 
has gone back to London to-night, — but if we agree to 
place her under his hands he will come and perform the 
Operation next week." 

"Next week!" murmured Waiden, faintly. "Must it 
be so soon?" 

"The sooner the better," — said Fors)rth, quietly, yet 
firmly — "Come, John, face this thing out! I am thinking 
of the Chance of her happiness as well as yours. Is it 
worth while to sacrifice the whole of a young life's possible 
activity for the sake of one year's certainty of helplessness 
with death at the end? Wrestle the facts out with your- 
self; — go and see her to-night. And after you have talked 
it over together, let me know." 

He went out then, and left Waiden alone to face this 
new dark cloud of anxiety and suspense that seemed to 
loom over a sky which he imagined had just cleared But 
when he saw Maryllia that evening, her face reflected no- 
thing but sunshine, and her eyes were radiant with hope. 

"I must take this chance, John!" she said. "Do not 
withhold your consent! Think what it means to us both 
if this great surgeon is able to set me on my feet again ! 
— and he is so kind and gentle! — he says he has every 
hope of success! What happiness it will be for me if I 
can be all in all to you, John ! — a real true wife, instead 
of a poor helpless invalid dependent on your daily care! 
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— oh John, let me show you how much I love you by fa- 
dng this ordeal, and trying to save my life for your 
sake!" 

He drew her into his arms, and folded her dose to 
his heart 

"My child — my darling! If you wish it, it shaJl be 
done!" he murmured brokenly — "And may God in His 
great merqr be good to us both! But if you die, my 
Maryllia, I shall die too — so we shall still be together!" 

So it was settled ; and Dr. Forsyth, vacillating uneasily 
between hope and fear, commimicated the decision at once 
to the famous Italian surgeon, who, without any delay or 
hesitation responded by promptly fixing a day in the en- 
suing week for his Performance of the critical task which 
was either to kill or eure a woman who to one man was 
the dearest of all earth's creatures. And with such dread- 
ful rapidity did the hours fly towards that day that Waiden 
experienced in himsdf all the trembhng horrors of a con- 
denmed criminal who knows that his execution is fixed 
for a certain moment to which Time itself seems racing 
like a relentless bloodhound, sure of its quarry. Writing 
to Bishop Brent he told him all, and thus conduded his 
letter: — 

"If I lose her now — now, after the joy of knowing that 
she loves me — I shall kneel before you broken-hearted 
and implore your forgiveness for ever having called you 
selfish in the extremity of your grief and despair for the 
loss of love. For I am myself utterly selfish to the heart's 
core, and though I say every night in my prayers *Thy 
Will be done,' I know that if she is taken from me I shall 
rebel against that Will ! For I am only human, — and make 
no pretence to be more than a man who loves 
greatly." 

22* 
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During this interval of suspenso Cicdy and Julian were 
thrown much together. Every moment that Waiden could 
spare from his parish work, he passed by the side of bis 
beloved, knowing that his presence made her happy, and 
fearing that these days might be his last with her on earth. 
Maryllia herseif however seemed to have no such fore- 
bodings. She was wonderfully bright and cheerful, and 
though herbody was so helpless her face was radiant with 
such perfect happiness that it looked as fair as that of 
any pictured angel. Cicely, recognising the nature of the 
ordeal through which these two lovers were passing, lefl 
them as much by themselves as possible, and laid upon 
Julian the bürden of her own particular terrors which she 
was at no pains to conceal. And unfortunately Julian did 
not, under the immediate circumstances, prove a very 
cheery comforter. 

"I hate the knife!" he said, gloomily. "Everyone is 
cut up or slashed about in these days — tiiere's too much 
of it altogether. If ever a fruit pip goes the way it should 
not go into my interior mechanism, I hope it may be left 
there to sprout up into a tree if it likes — I don't mind, 
so long as I'm not sliced up for appendidtis or pipcitis 
or whatever it is." 

"I wonder what our great-grand-parents used to do 
when they were ill?" queried Cicely, with a melancholy 
Stare in her big, pitiful dark eyes. 

"They let blood," — replied Julian — "They used to go 
to the barber's and get a vein cut at the same time as 
their hair. Of course it was all wrong. We all know now 
that it was very wrong. In another hundred years or so 
we shall find out that twentieth-century surgery was just 
as wrong." 

Cicely clasped her hands neiTOUsly. 
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"Oh, dbn't yöu think Maryllia will come through the 
Operation all right? " she implored, for about the hundredth 
time in the course of two days. 

Julian looked away from her. 

"I don't know— and I don't like to express any opinion 
about it," he answered, with careful gentleness. "But 
there ts danger — and — if the worst should happen " 

"It won't happen! It sha'n't!" cried Cicely passion- 
ately. 

"Dear little singing Gobiin, I wish you could control 
fate!" And, taking her hand, he patted it aflfectionately. 
"Everything would be all right for everybody if you could 
make it so, Tm sure! — even for me! Wouldn't it?" 

Cicely blushed suddenly. 

"I don't know," — she said — "I never think about 
you!" 

He smiled. 

"Don't you? Well, — perhaps some day you will! 
When you are a great prima donna, you will read the 
poems and verses I shall write about you in all the news- 
papers and magazines, and you will say as you take kings' 
and emperors' diamonds out of your hair: *Who is this 
fellow?' Ah yes! I remember him! He was a chum of 
mine down in the little village of St Rest I called him 
Mooncalf, and he called me Gobiin. And — he was very 
fond of mel" 

She laughed a little, and drew away her hand from his. 

"Don't talk nonsense!" she said. "Think of Maryllia 
— and of Mr. Waiden!" 

"I do think of them, — I think of them all the time!" 
declared Julian eamestly. "And that is why I am so un- 
easy. For — if the worst should happen, it will break 
Walden's heart" 
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Cicely's eyes fiUed with tears. She hurried away from 
him without another word or glance. 

The fateful moming dawned. Waiden had parted 
from Maryllia the previous night, promising himself that he 
would see her again before she passed into the surgeon's 
hands, — but Fors)rth would not permit this. 

"She does not wish it, John," — he said — "and she 
has asked me to teil you so. Stay away from the Manor 
— keep quiet in your own house, if you feel unable to 
perform your usual round of work. It will be best for her 
and for you. I will let you know directly the Operation 
is over. Santori is already here. Now" — and he gave 
Walden's hand a dose and friendly grip — "steady, Johnl 
Say your prayers if you like, — we want all the help God 
can give usl" 

The door opened and closed again — he was gone. A 
great silence, — a horrible oppression and loneliness feil 
upon Walden's heart He sank into his accustomed chair 
and stared before him with unseeing eyes, — ^mechanically 
patting his dog Nebbie while gently pushing the animal 
back in its attempts to clamber on his knee. 

"My God, my God!" he muttered. "What shall I do 
without her!" 

Someone opened the door again just then. He started, 
thinking that Forsyth had retumed perhaps to teil him 
something he had forgotten. But the tall attenuated form 
that confronted him was not that of Fors)rth. A look of 
amazed recognition, almost of awe, flashed into his eyes. 

"Brent!" he cried, — and he caught at the pale hands 
extended to him, — hands like those of a saint whose flesh 
is wom by fasting and prayer; — then, with something of 

a sob, exclaimed again — "Harry! How why did you 

come?" 
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Brent's eyes met bis with a world of sympathy and 
tendemess in their dark and melancholy depths. 

"I have come," he said, — and his musical voice, 
grave and sweet, trembled with deep feeling — "because I 

think this is your dark honr, John! — and because 

perhaps ^you may need me!" 

And John, meeting that sad and steadfast gaze, and 
^aken beyond control by his pent-up suffering and sus- 
pense, suddenly feil on his knees. 

"Help me!" he cried, appealingly, with the tears 
struggling in his throat "You are right — I need you! 

Help me to be strong you are nearer God than I am! 

Pray for me!" 

Gently the Bishop withdrew his hands from the fevered 
dasp that held them, and laid them tenderly on the 
bowed head. His lips moved, but he uttered no words. 
There was a solemn pause, broken only by the slow tick- 
ing of the dock in the outer hall. 

Presently, rising in obedience to his friend's persuasive 
toudi, Waiden stood awhile with face tumed away, trpng 
to master himself, yet trembling in every nerve, despite 
his efforts. 

"Brent," he began, huskily "I am ashamed that 

you should see me like this so weak " 

"A weakness that will make you stronger by-and-by, 
John!" and the Bishop linked a friendly arm within his 
own. "Come into the church with me, will you? I feel 
the influence of your enshrined Saint upon me! Let us 
wait for news, good or bad, at the altar, — and while wait- 
ing, we will pray. Do you remember what I said to you 
when you came to see me last summer? *Some day, 
when we are in very desperate straits, we will see what 
your Saint can do for us?' Come!" 
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Without a Word of demur, John obeyed. They passed 
out of the house together and took the private by-path to 
the church. It was then about noon, and the sun shone 
through a soft mist that threatened rain without permitting 
it to fall. The faint piping of a thrush in the near distance 
suggested tlie music of the Coming Spring, and the delicate 
odour of plant-life pushing its way through the earth gave 
a pungent freshness to the quiet air. Amving at the 
beautiful little sanctuary, they entered it by the vestry, 
though the public door stood open according to invariable 
custom. A singularly brilliant glare of luminance reflected 
from the piain clear glass that fiUed the apertures of the 
rose-window above the altar, Struck aslänt on the old-world 
sarcophagus which doubtless contained the remains of one 
who, all "miraculous" attributes apart, had nobly lived and 
bravely died, — and as the Bishop moved reverently round 
it to the front of the altar-rails, his eyes were upUfted and 
{vüjl of Spiritual rapture. 

**^*Kneel here with me, John!" he said — "and with all 
our hearts and all our minds, let us pray to God for the 
life of the beloved woman whom Gk)d has given you, — 
given, surely, not to take away again, but to be more com- 
pletely made your own! Let us pray, as the faithful 
servants of Christ prayed in the early days of the Church, 
— not hesitatingly, not doubtingly, not fearingly! — but be- 
heving and making sure that our prayers will, if good for 
US, be granted!" 

They knelt together. Waiden, folding his arms on the 
altar-rails, hid his face, — but the Bishop, clasping his hands 
and fixing his eyes on the word "Resurget" that flashed 
out of the wom alabaster wherein the unknown "Saint" 
reposed, seemed to gather to himself all the sunlight thät 
poured through the window fi^bov^ him, and to ^xhade from 
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bis bwn slight wom frame something like the mystic halo 
of glory pictured round the figure öf an apostle or evan- 
gelist. 

The minutes slowly ebbed away. The church dock 
chimed the half-hour after noon — and they remained ab- 
sorbed in a trance of speechless, passionate prayer. They 
were unaware that some of Walden's parishioners, moved 
by the same idea of praying for Maryllia while she was 
undergoing the Operation, which was to save or slay, had 
come to the church also for that purpose, but were brought 
to a pause on the threshold of the building by the sight 
they saw within. That their own beloved "Passon" should 
be kneeling at the altar in the agony of his own heart's 
Gethsemane was too much for their simple and afifectionate 
souls, — and they withdrew in haste and silence, many of 
them with tears in their eyes. They were considerably 
awed too by the discovery that no less a personage than 
the Bishop of the diocese himself was companioning Waiden 
in his trouble, — and, moving away in little groups of twos 
and threes, they stood about here and there in the chiurch- 
yard, waiting for they knew not what, and all aifected by 
the same thrill of mingled suspense, hope and fear. 
Among them was Bainton, who, when he had peered into 
the white silence of the church and had seen for himself 
that it was indeed his master who was praying there be-» 
side his Bishop, made no pretence to hide his emotion. 

"We be all fools together," — he said to Adam Frost 
in hoarse accents, wiping his eyes with the back of his 
hand — "We ain't no stronger nor wiser than a lot o' 
chitterin' sparrows on a housetop! Old Josey, he be too 
weak an' ailin' to get out in this kind o' weather, but he 
sez he's prayin' 'ard, which I truly believe he is, though 
he ain't in church. All the village is on its kiiees thig 
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marnin' I reckon, whether it's workin' in fields or gardenSy 
or bams or orchards, an' if the Lord A'mighty don't 
take no notice of us, He must be powerful 'ard of 
'earinM" 

Adam Frost coughed wamingly, — jerked his thumb in 
tlie direction of tfae church, and was silent 

Suddenly a lark sang. Rising from tfae thick moss 
and grass whicfa quilted over the grave of *'th' owld 
Squire,'' Maryllia's father, the bird soared hovenngly aloft 
into the sun-warmed February air, — and by one common 
Impulse the viUagers looked up, watching tfae quivering of 
its wings. 

"Bless usl That's the first skylark of the year !" said Mrs. 
Frost, who, holding her blue-eyed *Baby Hippolyta,' other- 
wise Ipsie, by the band, stood near the church porch. 
"Ain't it singin' sweet?" 

"Fine!" murmured one or two of her gossips near her. 
''Seems a good sign o' smilin' weather!" 

There was a silence then among the merely hmnan 
Company, while the bird of heaven sang on more and 
more exultingly, and soared higher and higher into the 
misty grey-blue of the sky. 

All at once the dock Struck with a sharp dang "one." 
Inside the church, its deep reverberation startled the 
watchers from their prayers with an abrupt shock — and 
Waiden lifled his head from his folded arms, showing in 
the bright shaft of strong sunshine that now bathed him 
in its radiance, his sad eyes, heavy and swollen with 
restrained tears. Suddenly there was a murmur of voices 
outside, — a smothered cry, — and then a little flying figure, 
breathless, hatless, with wild sparkling eyes and dark hair 
Streaming loose in the wind, rushed into the diurdi. It 
was Cicely. 
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"It's all over!" she cried. 

Waiden sprang up, sick and dizzy. Bishop Brent rose 
from his knees slowly, his delicate right hand dutching 
nervously at the altar rail. Like men in a dream, they 
heard and gazed, stricken by a mutual horror too para- 
lysing for Speech. 

"All over!" muttered John, feebly. "My God! — my 
God! All over!" 

Cicely sprang to him and caught his arm. 

"Yes! Don't you understand?" and her voice shook 
with excitement. "All over! She is safe! — quite safe! — 
she will be well! — Mr. Waiden! — John! — don't look at me 
like that! oh dear!" and she tumed a piteous glance on 

Bishop Brent who was, to her, a complete stranger 

"He doesn't seem to hear me — please speak to him ! — do 
make him understand! Everything has been .done suc^ 
cessfully — and Maryllia will live — she will be her own 
dear bright seif again! As soon as I heard the good news, 
I raced down here to teil you and everybody! — oh John! 
— poor John!" 

For, with a great sigh and a sudden stretching upward 
of his arms as though he sought to reach all Heaven with 
his souPs füll measure of gratitude, John staggered blindly 
a few Steps from the altar of the Saint's Rest and feil — 
senseless. 
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Again the merry month of May came in rejoicing. 
Again the May-pole glorious with blossoms and ribbons, 
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made its nodding royal progress through the village of 
St Rest, escorted by well-nigh a hundred children, who, 
with laughter and song carried it triumphantly up to 
Abbot's Manor, and danced round it in a ring on the 
broad grassy terrace facing the open Windows of Maryllia's 
favourite morning room, where Maryllia herseif, sweet and 
fair as a very queen of spring, stood watching them, with 
John Waiden at her side. Again their fresh young voices, 
gay with the musical hilarity of happiness, caroUed the 
Mayer's song: — 

<* We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day; 
And DOW retuming back again, 
We bring you in the May! 

A branch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it Stands, 
*Tis but a sprout, 
But 'tis budded out, 
By the work of our Lord's hands« 

The heavenly gates are open wide, 

Our paths are beaten piain; 
And if a man be not too far gone, 

He may return again ! " 

"That's true!" said John, slipping an arm round his 
beloved, and whispering his words in the Uttle delicate ear 
haJf-hidden by the dustering gold-brown curls above it 
"If a man be not too far gone as a bachelor, he may 
perhaps 'retum again' as a tolerable husband? What do 
you think, my Maryllia?" 

Her eyes sparkled with all their own mirth and 
mischief. 

"I couldn't possibly say — yetl" she said. "You are 
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quite perfect as an engaged man, — I never heard of any- 
body quite so attentive — so — well! — so nicely behaved!" 
and she laughed. "But how you will tum out when you 
are married, I shouldn't like to prophesy!" 

"If the children weren't looking at us, I should kiss 
you," he observed, with a suggestive glance at her 
smiling Ups. 

"Pm sure you would!" she rejoined. "For an *old' 
bachelor, John, you are quite an adept at that Idnd of 
thingl" 

Here the little village dancers slackened the speed of 
their tripping measure and moved slowly round and round, 
allowing the garlands and ribbons to drop from their hands 
one by one against the May-pole, as they sang in softer 
tones — 


**The moon shines bright, and the stars give light, 
A little before it is day, 
So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a merrie May ! " 

Ceasing at this, they all gathered in one group and 
burst out into an ecstatic roar. 

"Hurra! Three cheers for Fasson!" 

" Hurra ! Hurra ! Hurra ! " 

"Three cheers for Miss Vancourtl" 

"Hurra!" But here there was a pause. Someone 
was obstructing the wave of enthusiasm. Signs of mixed 
scufKling were apparent, — when all suddenly the bold 
voice of Bob Keeley cried out: 

"Not a bit of it! Three cheers for Missis Fasson!" 

Shouts of laughter followed this irreverent proposal, 
together with much whooping and cheering as never was. 
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Ipsie Frost, who of course was present, no village revd 
being considered complete without her, was dandng reck- 
lessly all by herseif on the grass, chirping in her baby 
voice a ballad of her own contriving which ran thus; 

"Daisies white, violets blue, 
Cowslips yellow, — and 
I lovcs *oo! 

Little bird's nest 
Up in a tree, 

Spring's conun^ — and 

*Oo loves me!** 

And it was after Ipsie that Maryllia ran, to cover her 
smiles and blushes as the echo of the children's mirth 
pealed through the garden, — and with the pretty blue- 
eyed little creature clinging to her hand, she came back 
again sedately, with all her own winsome and fairy-like 
stateliness to thank them for their good wishes. 

"They mean it so well, John!" she said afterwards, 
when the youngsters, still laughing and cheering, had gone 
away with their crowned symbol of the dawning spring — 
"and they love you so muchl I never knew of any man 
that was loved so much by so many people in one little 
place as you are, John! And to be loved by all the 
chüdren is a great thing; — I think — of course I cannot be 
quite sure — but I think it is an exceptional thing — for a 
clergyman!" 

•;.- * # if * 
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With rose-cxowned June, the rose-window in the churcli 

of St Rest was üUed in and completed. Maryllia had 

found all the remaining andent stained glass that had 

been needed to give the finishing touch to its beauty, and 

the loveliest deep gem-like hues shone through the carven 

apertures like rare jewels in a perfect setting, The rays 

of light filtering through them were wonderful and mystical, 

— such as might fall from the pausing wings of some 

great ministering angel, — and under the blaze of splendid 

colour, the white sarcophagus with its unknown "Saint" 

asleep, lay steeped in soft folds of crimson and azure^ 

gold and amethyst, while even the hoUow notches in the 

sculptured word "Resurget" seemed filled with dehcate 

tints like those painted by old-world monks on treasured 

missals. And presently one moming came, — warm with 

the breath of summer, sunny and beautiful, — when the 

window was solemnly re-consecrated by Bishop Brent at 

ten o'clock, — a consecration followed by the loud and 

joyous ringing of the bells, and a further sacred ceremony, 

— the solemnisation of matrimony between John Waiden 

and Maryllia Vancourt All the village swarmed out like 

a hive of bees from their honey-cells to see their "Fasson" 

married. Hundreds of honest and affectionate eyes looked 

love on the bride, as clad in the simplest of simple white 

gowns, with a piain white veil draping her from head to 

foot, she came Walking to the church across the warm 

dover-scented fields, like any village maid, straight from 

the Manor, escorted only by Cicely, her one bridesmaid, 

At the churchyard gate, she was met by all the youngest 

girls of the sdiool, arrayed in white, who, carrying rush 

baskets füll of wild-flowers, scattered them before her as 

she moved, — and when she arrived at the churdi porch, 
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she was followed by the little child Ipsie, whose round, 
fair cherub-like face reflected one broad smile of delight, 
and who carried betvveen her two tiny hands a basket fnll 
to overflowing of old French damask roses, red as the 
wine-glow of a summer sunset The church was crowded, 
— not only by villagers but by county folks, — for everyone 
from near or far that could be present at what they 
judged to be a "stränge" wedding — ^namely a wedding 
for love and love alone — had mustered in force for the 
occasion. One or two had stayed away from a certain 
gense of discrepancy in themsdves, to which it is needless 
to refer. Sir Morton Pippitt was among thesfe. He feit, 
— but what he feit is quite immaterial. And so far as 
his daughter was concemed, she, as Bainton expressed it, 
had "gone a' visitin'." The Ittlethwaites, of Ittlethwaite 
Park, in all the glory of their Magnum Chartus forebears 

were present, as were the Mandeville-Porehams while 

to Julian Adderley was given the honour of being Walden's 
"best man." He, as the music of the wedding voluntary 
poured from the organ through the flower-scented air, 
wondered doubtfuUy whether poetic inspiration would ever 
assist him in such wise as to enable him to express in 
language the exquisite sweetness of Maryllia's face, as, 
Standing beside the man whose tender and loyal love she 
was surer of than any other possession in this world she 
repeated in soft accents the vow: "to have and to hold, 
from this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, and to 
obey tili death do us part!" 

And when Bishop Brent placed her little hand in that 
of his old College friend, and pressed them tenderly to- 
gether, he feit, looking at the heavenly light that beamed 
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from her sweet eyes, that not even death itself could part 
her fond soul from that of the man whom she loved, and 
who loved her so purely and faithfuUy in God's sight 
Thus, when pronouncing the word — "Those whom Gkxi 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder!" he was 
deeply conscious that for once at least in the troublous 
and uncertain ways of the modern world, the holy bond 
of wedlock was approved of in such wise as to be final 
and etemal. 

Away in London, on this same marriage-day, Lady 
Roxmouth, formerly Mrs. Fred Vancourt, sat at lundieon 
in her sumptuously fumished house in Park Laue, and 
looked across the table at her husband, while he lazily 
sipped a glass of wine. 

"That ridiculous girl Maryllia has married her parson 
by this time i suppose," — she said — "Of course it's per- 
fectly scandalous. Lady Beaulyon was quite disgusted 
when she heard of it — such an alliance for a Vancourt! 
And Mr. and Mrs. Bludlip Courtenay teil me that the 
man Waiden is quite an objectionable person — positively 
boorish! It's dreadful reallyl But who could ever have 
imagined she would recover from that hunting spül? 
Wentworth Glynn said she was crippled for life. He told 
-me so himself." 

"Well, he was wrong evidently,'' said Roxmouth, 
curtly. "English surgeons are very clever, but they are 
not always infallible. This time an Italian has beaten 
them." 

"Perhaps she was not so seriously injured as the local 
man at St Rest made her out to be," pursued her lady- 
ship, reflectively. 

Roxmouth said nothing. She studied his face with 
amused scrutiny. 

C<f(Ps CoQd Alan, //» 9} 
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"Perhaps it was another little ruse to get rid 6f yoU 
and your wooing," — she went on — "Dear me! What an 
extraordinaiy contempt Maryllia always had for you to 
be surel" 

He moved restlessly, and öhe smiled — a hard little 
smile. 

"I guess you're hankering after her still 1" she hinted. 

"Your remarks are in rather bad taste," he rejoined, 
coldly, helping himself to another glass of wine. 

She rose from her chair, and came round the table 
to where he sat, laying a heavily jewelled hand on his 
Shoulder. 

"Well, you've got mef* she said. "And all Vm worthl 
And you *love' me, don't you?" 

She laughed a little. 

He looked füll at her, — at her wom, hard, artificialljr 
got-up face, her fashionable frock, and her cold, ex- 
pressionless eyes. 

"Oh yes!" he answered, drily. "I 'love' youl You 
know I do. We understand eadi other!" 

"I guess we do!" she thought to hersdf as she left 
him. "And when Pm tired of being called *My lady' or 
*Your Grace* TU divorce him! And Pll take care he 
isn't a penny the richer! There's always that game to play, 
and you bet the Smart Set know how to play itl" 

But of the ways, doings or sayings of the Smart Set 
the village of St Rest knows little and cares less. It 
dozes peacefuUy with the sun in its eyes, year in and yeax 
out, under the shadow of the eastem hüls, with its beloved 
"Passon" and now its equally beloved "Passon's wife/* 
as king and queen of its tiny governmental Goncems, 
drawing health and peace, contentment and tranquillity 
from the influences of nature, unspoilt by contact with the 
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busier and wearier world. "Fasson Walden's" wedding- 
day was the chief great historic event of its consdous 
life. For on that never-to-be-forgotten and glorious oc- 
casion, the tenantry of Abbot's Manor, together with all 
the villagers and the school-children were entertained at 
an open-air festival and dance, which lasted all the after- 
noon and evening, on the broad smooth greensward en* 
circling the famous "Five Sister" beeches where bride 
and bridegroom had looked upon each other for the first 
time. What a high tide of simple revehy it was to be 
sure! Nevet had the delicate tremulous green foliage of 
the rescued trees waved over a happier scene. "Many a 
kiss both odd and even" was exchanged among lads and 
lasses at that blithe merry-making, — even Cicely and 
Julian Adderley were not always to be found when they 
were wanted, having taken to "composing music and 
poetry together/' which no doubt quite accounted for their 
long rambles together away from all the rest of the merry 
crowd. Mrs. Spruce, with a drcle of her gossips round 
her, sat talking the whole livelong day on the "way o' the 
Lord bein' past findin' out" 

"For/* Said she, "when Miss Maryllia first come *ome 
she 'adn't an idee o' goin' to hear Fasson Waiden, an' 
sez I *do-ee go an' hear 'im/ an* she sez — *No, Spruce, 
I cannot, I don't believe in it' — an' I sez to myself, 'never 
mind the Lord 'e knows 'is own, which He do, but 'ard 
as are His ways I never did think He'd a' brought her 
to be Fasson's wife, — that do beat me, though it's just 
what it should be, an' if the Lord don't know what should 
be why then no one don't, an' that 'minds me o' when I 
sent for Fasson to see me unpack Miss MarylHa's box es, 
he was that careful he made me pick up a pair o' pink 
shoes what 'ad feil on the floor — *Take care o* them/ he 

23*' 
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sez — ^Lor! — now I come to think of it, he was mortal 
Struck over them pink shoes!" 

And Bainton commenting on general events observed: — 

"Well, I did say once that if Fasson were married he'd 
be a fine man spoilt, but Tve altered my mind nowl I 
think he's a iine man füll growed at last, like a plant 
what's stopped a bit an' suddenly takes a Start an' begins 
to flower. An' so far as my own Iine goes, if Missis 
Waiden, bless 'er, comes round me talkin' about the 
rectory garden, which is to be kep' up just the same as 
ever, an' fusses like over the lilac bush what he broke a 
piece off of for her, well! — I did say I'd never 'ave a 
petticut round my work — but a pretty petticut's worth 
looking at, it is reely nowl" 

So the harmless chatter among the village folks went 
on, and the feasting, dancing and singing lasted lon^. 
Chief of important personages among all that gathered 
under the old beech-trees was Josey Letherbarrow, — very 
feeble, — very dim of eye, but stout of heart and firm of 
opinion as ever. Beside him sat Bishop Brent, — ^with 
Waiden himself and his bride, — for from his venerable 
hands Maryllia had sought the first blessing on her mar- 
riage as soon as the wedding ceremony had ended. 

"Everything's all right if we'U only believe it!" he 
Said now, looking with a wistful tenderness from one to 
the other. "Life*s all right — death's all right! Tm sartin 
sure Fll find everything just as IVe hoped an' prayed 
for't when I gets to th' other side o' this world, for Pve 
'ad my 'art's best wish given to me when all 'ope seemed 
over — an' that was to see Squire's gel 'appy! An' she is 
'appy! — look at 'er, as fresh as a little rose all smilin' an* 
ready to bloom on 'er husband's lovin' 'art! Ahl Th" 
owld Squire would a' been proud to see 'em this bright 
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day! And as for the Lord A'mighty He knows what He's 
about I teil ye!" and Josey nodded his head with great 
sagacity. "Some folks think He don't — but He do!" 

The Bishop smiled. 

"Verily I have not found so great a faith^-no, not in 
Israel!" — he mused, as presently he rose and strolled away 
by himself for awhile to muse and meditate. Towards 
sunset Waiden, going in search of him, found him in the 
rose garden, looking at the profuse red Clusters of bloom 
in the old French damask border. 

"How th^ smile openly to the sim!" he said, point- 
ing to them, as John approached. "Like love! — or faith!" 

John was silent a moment Then he said suddenly — 

"Are you going over to Rome, Harry?" 

"No!" And Brent's eyes looked füll into those of his 
friend, straightly and steadfastly. "Not now. I will do 
the work appointed for me to the end!" 

"Thank Godl" said Waiden, simply. And thdr hands 
met in a dose grasp, thereby sealing a wordless compact, 
never to be broken. 

The sun sank and the moon began to rise. Song and 
dance gradually ceased, and the happy villagers began to 
disperse, and wend their ways homeward. Love was in 
the air — love breathed in the perfume of the flowers — love 
tuned the throats of the passionate nightingales that 
warbled out their mating songs in every hazel copse and 
from every acada bough in the Manor woods, and love 
seemed, as the poet says, to "sit astride o' the moon" as 
its silver orb peered over the gables of the Manor itself 
and poured a white shower of glory on the sweet face 
and delicate form of Maryllia, as she stood in the old 
Tudor courtyard, now a veritable wildemess of flowers, 
with her busband's arm round her, listening to the faiiU 
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far-ofF singing of the villagers retuming to their homes 
through the scented green lanes. 

"Everyone has been happy tx)-day!" she said, looking 
up with a smile. "All the world around us seems to 
thank Godl" 

"All the World woiüd thank Hirn if it coiüd but find 
what we have foundl" answered John, drawing her dose 
to his heart "All it wants, all it needs, both for itself 
and others, for this world and the next, is simply — 
Lovel" 


TlIE END. 
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